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I 


Introduction 


The present work is a study of Swadeshi Enterprise in Bengal 
between 1900 and 1920. Bengal here stands principally for 
present day West Bengal and Bangladesh, although I have 
occassionally referred to Bihar, Orissa and Assam. In this study, 
I have concentrated on the enterprise made by the Bengalis 
alone, and excluded others like the Marwaris altogether. I have 
tried to deal with those products, where small and medium entre¬ 
preneurs made their mark, and excluded jute, coal and tea where, 
though Bengali ownership was present, British interests were in 
total control. 

This is, however, not an altogether virgin field of study. 
N. K. Sinha was the first scholar to write on Bengali business enter¬ 
prise in the 19th country, in his The Economic History of Bengal 
1793-1848, Vol. iii, (Calcutta 1970), Prior to him, Barun De in 
1967, wrote on ^Indian Nationalist Thought on Industrialisation 
Before 1905' {Concept of National Education in India. Diamond 
Jubilee Seminar 1967, Calcutta, February 1970).» Then we have 
Blair B. Kling's Partner in Empire : Dwarkanath Tagore and the 
Age of Enterprise in Eastern India, (University of California, 1976); 
Bhabatosh Datta’s Indian Economic Thought: Twentieth Century 
Perspectives 1900-1950, (New Delhi, 1978) ; Chittabrata Palit’s 
*Indigenous Business Enterprise in Bengal : 1780-1880', in New 
Viewpoints on Nineteenth Century Bengal, (Calcutta, September 
1980) and others. However, none of them has dealt with the 
Swadeshi enterprise of the early 20th century. 

Sunil Kumar Sen is, in all probability, the earliest scholar to 
contribute an article on this theme in Studies in the Bengal Renai¬ 
ssance (Ed. by Atul Chandra Gupta) published in Calcutta, 



t>ecember 195S. This was a general study of the productive 
activity of a large number of Bengali bourgeoisie in different 
branches of industry, viz, iron foundries, hair oil, drug, ink, cotton 
mill, banking and insurance, shipping, cigarette, etc. He was 
followed by Reba & Sourin Bhattacharya’s ‘TTjc Indian Economic 
Scene and Swadeshi Industries from Nabagopol Mitra to 1905* 

(Concept of National Education in India . op. cit.) and Udayan 

Chattcrjee’s ^Swadeshi Industries of Bengal, 1905-1947* (Ibid)—hoih. 
being general studies of the same. A more detailed, though 
general, study was made by Sumit Sarkar in his The Swadeshi 
Movement in Bengal, 1903-1908 (New Delhi, March 1977). His 
work on Swadeshi industries formed a chapter of a broader 
detailed over-all study of the time. He brought a number of new 
Swadeshi companies to light and tapped newer sources left untou¬ 
ched by others. The writings of all of them made this scholar 
realise that there was enough scope to work on this theme. While 
this work was nearing completion, I came across two works-one 
by A.Z.M.I Awwal, and the other by Siddhartha Ghosh. Awwal’s 
study on The Industrial Development of Bengal 1900-1939 (New 
Delhi 1982) is devoted mostly to the investments made by the 
British, though his chapter on industrial policy I find to be valu¬ 
able for my purpose. Ghosh has contributed an article entitled 
^Jantrarasik H. Bose* in Saradiya Ekshan 1390, a Bengali periodi¬ 
cal. This appears to me to be, unlike the others, the first detailed 
study of a particular Swadeshi entrepreneur. 

In this study, T have dealt in detail with a number of indigen¬ 
ous small and medium groups of industries in separate chapters 
and incorporated others into the chapter on Miscellaneous 
Industries. In each of these chapters, I have tried to find 
out the names of Swadeshi firms, their location, capital, sources 
of capital, names of proprietors or directors, problems they 
came across on the way, nature of their relationship with the 
colonial government, how much they were affected by foreign 
competition, their turn-over and sale (wherever available), extent 
of their success, and causes of their failure and success. 

Chapter 2 deals with the historical background of Swadeshi 
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enterprise. It is a very brief review of the economic condition of 
India with particular reference to handicraftsmen and merchants 
during pre-colonial period, how this was affected by the advent 
of British power, de-industrialisation, and the reaction of the 
Indian people against this new environment. 

Chapter 3 is devoted to the study of indigenous weaving, 
hosiery and cotton mills of Bengal, how these raised their heads 
against all kinds of hardships, with a somewhat detailed account 
of some of these firms. 

Chapter 4 on Chemical Industry brings within its scope 
several commodities, viz, drug, perfumes, ink, soap etc. The 
section on drug, which constitutes the major portion of this 
chapter, is divided into two parts—one ayurvedic, and the other 
modern pharmaceutical preparations. 

Chapter 5 dwells on tannery and leather works, a short 
history of their origin and growth, how hides were collected, 
German domination in the hide market, Swadeshi leather works, 
etc. 

In Chapter 6, the concentration is on indigenous shipping, 
its heritage, why it died out, how it staged a come-back during 
the period under review, and how, owing to cut-throat foreign 
competition, most of these ventures failed. 

Chapter 7 analyses various aspects of the tobacco industry 
in Bengal, as manifest in the production of bidi, zarda, khaini, 
cigarette and cigar. 

In Chapter 8, a large number of articles have been discussed, 
some of which are more detailed than the others. Three of these 
groups of industries, viz, ceramics, iron foundries, and banking & 
insurance, could have formed separate chapters, if developed 
further. But as the volume of this work has already become 
unwieldy, I decided not to do so. In course of discussion on 
banking & insurance, I have made only two case studies—one 
of which is the Bengal National Bank, and the other is the Hindus- 
than Cooperative Insurance Society Ltd. 

Chapter 9 is centred on the industrial policy of the govern- 
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tHent and the reaction of the Swadeshi bourgeoisie. Here I have 
dealt with the attitude of the Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce towards government policy, and that of the Anglo- 
Indian business community towards the Swadeshi and the Boycott. 

In Chapter 10—the last chapter—I have made certain conclud¬ 
ing observations, general and particular. 

In this work, I have dealt only with small and medium entre¬ 
preneurs, and particularly those who had apparent anti-British 
leanings. As the volume has already become unwieldy, I had to 
leave out certain branches of industry, viz, goldwork, silver work, 
paint, printing press etc. 

This study is based on archival sources, company reports, 
reports of associations, various monographs and government 
reports, district gazetteers, newspapers and journals and a number 
of primary and secondary works. 

Lastly, this work is the product of four years of hard research 
work. In course of doing so, a lot of new materials have been 
unearthed, of which the bulk, but by no means all, have been used 
and referred to here. If such a substantial amount of materials 
could be found out within four years, then it is ray sincere belief 
that much more material must still be lying unknown and 
untapped, and that each of these chapters, can be developed into 
separate works, and would stand on its own merit. 



II 


Historical Background 


During the time of the Mughais, India was primarily an agri¬ 
cultural country. Peasants constituted the bulk of the population, 
and they were tied to the Mughal state through a long chain of 
intermediaries who played their respective parts in the existing 
set-up. Then there were the handicraftsmen who were engaged 
in all kinds of small-scale production. Production of cotton yarn, 
cloth, silk, dye-stuffs, sugar, oil, tobacco, opium, leather goods, 
perfumes, jewellery, embroidery work, metalware, weaponry were 
some of the industrial branches in which artisans were engaged. 
This cottage industry became the main basis of industrial produc¬ 
tion in pre-colonial India. 

Coming to trade and commerce, internal trade was dominated 
by the mahajans (money lender). Usury was one of the means by 
which they accumulated money. The most notable name in Bengal 
was that of Jagat Seth—a title bestowed upon Fateh Chand from 
Rajasthan during the time of Murshid Quli Khan in the first half 
of the 18th century. It was this family which monopolised the 
money market of Bengal. 

Side by side, there was a class of merchants, viz, Lohana and 
Kshatri in Eastern and Western India, Komatis in Andhra, 
Chettiers in Tamil Nadu, Bohras in Gujrat, and Parsees in Western 
India. They participated in both internal trade and external 
commerce. A number of ports grew up as centres of external 
commerce. In the 15th century, there was the emergence of Surat 
and Diu, followed by Calicut, Goa, Masulipatam, Satgaon, Chitta¬ 
gong, Hugli and others. The merchants traded with countries 
like Asiatic Russia, China, Tibet, and the East & Central Asian 
countries. Vriji Bohra and Abdul Gaffur of Surat were some of 
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the leading merchants of the time, and they accumulated huge 
fortunes. However, these fortunes were mercantile capital 
limited only to the buying and selling of goods, and never entering 
into the field of production. None of these merchants were 
directly connected with production nor try to control or change 
the process of production. Industrial production was very much 
dependent on the artisans whose cottage industry based on back¬ 
ward technology formed the basis of manufacture. 

When the foreign merchants, particularly British, came to 
India, they came initially as traders. Then they set up trading 
settlements and forts and by playing off one section of the Indian 
people against the other, captured political power. This brought 
about far-reaching consequences. The plunder of India by 
mercantile capital during the time of the English East India 
Company throughout the 18th and early part of the I9th centuries, 
was followed by the Industrial Revolution in Britain. This period 
brought about the destruction of handicraft industry—a pheno¬ 
menon described by historians as de-industrialisation, when high- 
priced hand-made articles failed to withstand low-priced machine- 
made goods imported from England. Side by side, the Permanent 
Settlement of 1793 brought about a new class of zamindars who 
owed their allegiance primarily to the colonial rulers. Accom¬ 
panied with this was the rise of a new class of merchants—Parsees, 
Marwaris and others, who became tied to the new ruling class 
in more ways than one. They took part in opium traffic from 
India to China, collected raw-materials from the interior to send 
them to the ports for shipment abroad, and also took delivery of 
imported finished products from the ports on the basis of commi¬ 
ssion, and sent those to the market. And, last, but not the least, 
was the rise of the English-educated middle class. 

This was a period when the Indian economy was forced to 
cater to the needs of the metropolitan economy. The Europeans 
enjoyed duty-free inland trade from Murshid Quli onwards, con¬ 
trolled the trade from the collection of raw-materials to their 
shipment abroad by the monopolistic agency house system and 
were bapked by preferential government policy in inland transit 
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and toll duties. This was the objective condition in which Bengali 
merchants and entrepreneurs operated. 

In Bengal, as in other parts of India, this period witnessed 
the rise of a new class of merchants and entrepreneurs who inves¬ 
ted in various fields. Persons like Ramdulal De, Dwarkanath 
Tagore, Ramgopal Ghosh, Motilal Seal, Digambar Mitra and 
others were active in the late 18th and early 19th centuries. 
While Ramdulal was the leading Bengali shipowner of the time, 
Dwarkanath invested in indigo, silk, sugar, coal, shipping and bank¬ 
ing industries in collaboration with the European merchants. Digam¬ 
bar Mitra invested in the Union Bank, indigo, and silk. Motilal 
Seal amassed a huge fortune by undertaking export-import trade. 
Initially a trader in corks and bottles, he exported indigo, silk, 
sugar, salt etc. to foreign markets. Dependence and collaboration 
formed the principal aspect of their relationship with the colonial 
rulers and merchants. This tradition began to decline from the 
mid-19th century. 

It was not possible for the Indian intellectuals to turn a deaf 
ear to all these. From the second half of the 19th century, people 
began to voice their views and grievances against the existing 
state of things. Dadabhai Naoroji, M. G, Ranade, Bholanath 
Chandra, R. C. Dutt, as also nationalist papers like the Amrita 
Bazar Patrika, Bengalee and others started and joined in the 
debate. Dadabhai Naoroji emphasised the problem of Indian 
proverty. R. C. Dutt put the blame for the lack of productivity 
in the Indian economy on the policies of maximisation of revenue. 
In Bengal, the cause of Swadeshi was taken up by Nabagopal 
Mitra, the organiser of the Hindu Mela. This was continued and 
carried one step further by Bholanath Chandra who advocated 
the boycott of foreign goods in favour of indigenous ones. In 
the late 19th century, there was lively discussion about the efficacy 
of industrialisation in India. Intellectuals were becoming aware 
of the social evils produced by large-scale industry in Europe— 
wealth, misery and class conflict—and a search was on for a 
peculiarly ‘Indian’ path. From 1898 onwards, the Dawn warned 
against the uncritical transplantation of western industrialism, 
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Satish Chandra Mukherjee held that some sort of a dual economy 
should be established, with capitalist organisations only where 
absolutely indispensable (viz, railways, mines, chemicals), and 
small-scale organisations in all other sectors of the economy. In 
the second half of the last century, some preliminary ventures 
towards the growth of Swadeshi industries had already begun. 
This was a new trend which, contrary to the tradition set by the 
Marwaris in Bengal, was aiming at attaining national revival along 
independent Swadeshi lines. The Swadeshi bourgeoisie of the 
20th century had their ground prepared beforehand.^ 


1. The whole discussion is based on the following sources :— 

Irfan Habib : Agrarian System of Mughal India, Bombay 1963 ; For non- 
agricultural production in Mughal India, see Tapan Raychaudhuri's article 
in Cambridge Economic History of India Vol. I, c. 1200-c. 1750, Delhi, March 
1984, pp, 261-307 ; For Indian merchants and trade in the Indian ocean, 
see Ashin Dasgupta’s article in ibid, pp. 407-434 ; For the aspect of de¬ 
industrialisation, see : Romesh Dutt: The Economic History of India 
Vol. I. New Delhi, September 1976, pp. 176-85 ; Bipan Chandra : The Rise 
and Growth of Economic Nationalism in India: Policies of Indian National 
Leadership, 1880-1905, New Delhi, January 1977, pp. 55-65; B. N. Ganguli: 
Dadabhai Naoroji and the Drain Theory, Bombay 1965; M. D. Morris. 
Raychaudhuri, Chandra, Toru Matsui, * Indian Economy in the 19th century-A 
Symposium’, reprint from lESHR (1968). See also D. and A. Thorner, 
De-industrialisation in India 1881-1911, and Land and Labour in India and 
A. K. Bagchi, * De-industrialisation in Gangetic Bihar 1809-1901’, in B. De 
(ed,), Essays in Honour of S. C. Sarkar, New Delhi, 1976; S. Sarkar : The 
Swadeshi Movement in Bengal 1903-1908, New Delhi, March 1977, 
pp. 92-108. 
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Textiles 


Weaving 

Cotton spinning and weaving constitute one of the fore most 
branches of handicraft industry of India. This industry has 
continued from ancient times and the history is too well-known 
to be retold. Among the artisans, the weavers form the pre¬ 
dominant group. It is evident from the census of 1901 that about 
6 million people of India were dependent on handloom 
industry for a living.^ The weavers came essentially from three 
groups of people, viz, Tanties (Hindu), Jugis (Hindu) and Jolahs 
(mostly, Mohammedans). They produced coarse goods like dhotis, 
saris, cotton wrappers, gamchas (towel), lungis, Patanies, table 
cloths, pardahs, bed-sheets etc.^ Local demands were thus met, 
and sizeable portion was also exported to neighbouring and other 
areas. 

The chief centres of cotton textile production in eastern 
India were Dacca, Luckipore, Malda, Baranagar, Patna, Santipore, 
Haripal, Kasimbazar, Midnapore, Rangpur and other areas. 
The production organisation was such that the artisan had to 
depend on mahajans for dadan (i.e. advance of cash). The 
artisinal products were purchased by these middlemen for resale 
in the market.® This was a fetter associated with the feudal 
system that hindered indigenous handicraft production. 

However, with the coming of machine-made cloth finer in 

1. Dakshina Ranjan Ghosh, Indian Industrial Guide, Calcutta 1907,p. 62. 

2. J. G. Cumming, Review of the Industrial position and prospects in Bengal 
in 1908, with special reference to the Industrial Survey of 1890, Calcutta, 
1908, p. 7. 

3. S. Bhattacharya's Eastern India* in The Cambridge Economic History of 
India Vol. 2 c, 1757-c 1970. Delhi, March 1984. pp. 282,284. 
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quality and lower in price than the coarse indigenous product 
from England, indigenous weaver failed to withstand foreign 
competition and began to leave their former occupation. There 
ensued what came to be known as de-industrialisation in Bengal. 
Mr. E. W. Collin, who made a survey of the arts and industries 
of Bengal in 1890 stated that except in wood work, brass-ware, 
mat work and common pottery, the manufacture of Bengal had 
almost entirely been superseded by European imports.^ Mr. 
Collin categorically pointed out that “the importation of Manchester 
cotton goods had in many places caused the weaving of the 
country cloth to cease.”® It has been observed that while for the 
whole of Bengal the total number of weavers in 1891 was 11, 78,130, 
the figure in 1901 stood at 11, 24, 870, i.e., a decrease of 
5 per cent.® 

This downward regression seemed to have been checked some¬ 
what by the Swadeshi movement which proved to be the new 
stimulating factor in creating a new demand. This w'as evident 
in many areas of Bengal. In the Presidency Division, Santipur 
dhotis and saries were very much in demand for their fine texture. 
Cotton cloths were manufactured in the districts of Murshidabad, 
Jessore and Khulna and cotton wrappers of Kushtia and Kumar- 
khali satisfied the needs of the poorer classes on account of their 
cheapness.'^ In the district of Birbhum, coarse cotton cloth was 
woven in many villages, which was consumed by peasants and 
labourers.® Finer cloth, such as twills, table cloth, pardahs, 
bed sheets and cloth for coats and shirts, were made at Bolpur, 

4. E.W. Collin: Report on the exiting Arts & Industries in Bengal, Calculta 
1890, p. 5. 

5. Cited in G. N. Gupta : A Survey of the industries and resources of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam for 1907-08, Shillong 1908, p. 9. 

6. Ibid. p. 8. 

7. Annual General Administration Report of the Presidency Division for 1893-94. 
Proceedings of the Lt, Governor during November 1894, General Deptt. 
(Misc. Branch), File No, 5 R/4-3 p. 16. 

8. L. S, S. O’Malley : Bengal District Gazetteers, Birbhum Calcutta, 1910, 
P. 76. 
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Dubrajpur, Karidha, Tantipara and Alunda.® In the district of 
Dinajpur, a kind of coarse cloth (phota) of jute and cotton mixed, 
was manufactured for home use by Rajbansi women. The 
principal weaving centres were in Baliyadangi and Chirirbandar 
outposts. In the neighbourhood of Itahar in the same district, 
cloth of somewhat finer texture was made and exported to other 
districts for use as mosquito-netting.^® In Banka of the Bhagal- 
pur Division, coarse gamchas were produced.^ The lungis and 
patanies of coarse country cloth manufactured in Kishan- 
ganj in Purnea were worn by Koches, Rajbansis and Moham¬ 
medans.^® A kind of coarse cloth, known as ‘Lepcha cloth’ was 
produced in the Darjeeling district.*^® 

It is evident from a report of the Government that the Swa¬ 
deshi movement provided an impetus to the local manufactured 
cloth and thus improved the condition of weavers, in the Burdwan 
Division.^* The weaving industry in the Basirhat sub-division of 
the district of 24-Parganas also received an impetus from the 
movement.^® The industry also benefitted at Santipur and Kumar- 
khali in the district of Nadia.^® On enquiry it was found by 
Mr. Sen, Collector, that the number of local looms had increased 
to 5000 in the district of Jessore and that the sale of country-made 
cloth increased by about 20 to 25 per cent in the district.^’ The 
revival was so marked that in the Presidency and Burdwan 
Divisions, a large number of weavers who had previously aban¬ 
doned their caste occupation, returned to it by 1908.^® 

9. Ibid. ’ 

10. F. W. Strong: Eastern Bengal District Gazetteers, Dinajpur, Allahabad, 
1912, pp. 81-82. 

11. Industrial India, January 1909, pp. 15-16. 

12. Ibid. 

13. Ibid. 

14. Suppl. to the C. G., 23 October 1907, pp. 1455-56 ; Industrial India. 
November 1907, pp. 327-33. 

15. Ibid. p. 1456 ; Ibid. pp. 328-29. 

16. Ibid: Ibid. 

17. Ibid: Ibid. 

18. G, N. Gupta, op. cit, p. 9, 
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A similar revival of the handloom weaving industry was 
also noticeable in the principal centres of this industry in East 
Bengal. 

G. N. Gupta^^ pointed out that in the Dacca and Chittagong 
Divisions, the import of European goods diminished to a large 
extent in 1906-07 ; whereas a similar decline was discernible in 

1905- 06.1 ndian piece goods had a steady increase in the Rajshahi 
Division during all these years coupled with a substantial increase 
in 1905-06. The import of European twist and yarn exhibited 
some decline in 1905-06 in the Chittagong and Rajshahi Divisions 
and in 1905-06 and 1906-07 in the Dacca Division. The increase 
in the import of Indian yarns was specially noticeable in Chitta¬ 
gong where it rose from 250 mds. in 1902-03 to 3,674 mds. in 

1906- 07. 

J. G. Cumming®**, in his report pointed out that by 1906-07, 
the weaving industry had recovered from the decline. In Burdwan 
district, there was an increase in the outturn of over one-half over 
that ot the previous year.*^ From Bankura there was an export 
trade.^^ In the Arambagh sub-division of the Hooghly district, 
the manufactures rose from 11 lakhs to 14 lakhs.^® In Midnapore 
district, Ghatal was the centre of weaving. Throughout Orissa 
and Chhota Nagpur Divisions coarse cloth were woven, principally 
for local consumption. A comparison between this account and 
the earlier accounts shows that a virtual revolution took place in 
the industry by the substitution of demand for local goods for 
imported ones.^* 

It has been observed that development has been greatest in 
those districts which were able to supply an expanding demand 
for any special class of goods. The weaving industry appeared 

19. Op. cit. p. 10. 

20. Op. cit. pp. 7-8. 

21. Ibid. 

22. Ibid. 

23. Ibid. 

24. Ibid. 

25. G. N, Gupta. op. cit. p. 10, 
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to have made much headway in Noakhali, Comilla, Pabna and 
Faridpur--districts which produced very large quantities of checks 
and chintzes suitable for making coats, shirts and panjabis.®* In 
Comilla, the production of these goods increased by 33 per 
cent.2’ It is remarkable that while the total export of cloth from 
Comilla to other parts of Bengal amounted hardly to Rs. 1 lakh 
before, by 1908, it came to over Rs. 1^ lakh, i.e., a rise of 50 per 
cent.*® 

In the report of the Rajshahi Division for 1906-07 it is stated 
that cotton weaving received an impetus in Pabna and weavers 
were unable to meet the growing requirements of the foreign and 
local markets. The number of handlooms increased and members 
of the weaving caste who had taken to other pursuits had 
returned to their caste profession.*® In the district of Noakhali, 
the import of European piece-goods gradually fell off from 2,856 
bales in 1905-06 to 942 bales in 1907-08, whereas that of the 
Indian piece-goods had gradually increased from 453 bales in 
1905-06 to 4,653 bales in 1907-08.*® 

Although the Swadeshi movement gave an impetus to the 
handloom weaving industry, what was needed was an improvement 
in the efficiency of the existing looms. Throw-shuttle handlooms 
such as those present everywhere had been used in India for 
many generations, and practically no improvements were made 
to enhance their efficiency. E. B. Havell, Principal, Government 
School of Arts, Calcutta, speaking of the impact of the European 
power-loom over the Indian handloom, asserted that “the Indian 
handloom industry has by no means been entirely crushed by all 
the marvellous skill which has been brought to bear upon the 
construction of the European power-loom.”®^ He argued that 
if “...the mechanical efficiency of the Indian handloom could be 

26. Ibid. 

27. Ibid. 

28. Ibid. 

29. Ibid, pp.liyn. 

30. Ibid. 

31. ‘The Industrial Development of India II,' in Dawn, March 1902, pp. 245-50. 
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improved, say by 15 per cent, which would be equivalent to a 
15 per cent duty on the imports of foreign piece-goods,” then the 
Indian weaver would be able to retrieve his position to a very 
large extent.^* With this end in view, he assisted in the formation 
of a government training institute for weavers at Serampore*® and 
introduced the fly-shuttle loom. This was a simple arrangement 
by which the shuttle, instead of being thrown by hand, was jerked 
across the warp by pulling a string attached to a lever. It was 
also a handloom, but an improvement upon the indigenous 
one.®^ The Serampore fly-shuttle loom®® was worked by one 
weaver only and in 8/9 hours could turn out a pair of dhotis. 
There were 150 looms at work at Serampore which were capable 
of producing so large a quantity of dhotis that after meeting 
the demand of the Serampore town, it could export to places 
outside its borders.®® 

The advantages derived from the fly-shuttle loom was so 
real that weavers took it up in right earnest. In Bajitpur in the 
Tangail sub-division of Mymensingh, weavers started using 
fly-shuttle looms,®’ and it led to the increased production of cloth. 
In Bhabanipur in the Kushtia sub-division of Nadia, there was a 
weaving factory with 12 looms belonging to Munshi Mokharuddin 

* It was invented by an English weaver, John Kay about mid-lSth 
century and this gave England the supremacy in the textile markets of 
the world. 

32. Ibid. 

33. For the history of Handloom weaving at Serampore, see Prospectus of the 
Government Weaving Institute at Serampore, Bulletin No. 13 Deptt. of 
Industries, Bengal, Calcutta, 1924. pp. 1-3. 

34. For the extent to which the fly-shuttle loom was an improvment upon the 
indigenous throw-shuttle loom, see E. Hoogewerf, Results of experimennts 
in connection with the improvement of hand fly-shuttle looms used by the 
weavers of Bengal.BnWeXxn No. 9. Deptt. of Industries, Calcutta, 1921. p. 1. 

35. There were 2 types of fly-shuttle looms in use in Bengal viz. 1) Fly-shuttle 
pit-loom, and 2) four-poster fly-shuttle loom, see Ibid, p. 2. 

36. ‘The Sermpore Weaving Indutsry: Remarkable developments', in 
Dakshinaranjan Ghosh...op. cit. pp. 56-59. 

37. Supplementary Report on the Survey of Cottage industries in Bernal for the 
districts of Mymensingh. Nadia and Faridpur. Deptt. of Industries. Bengal, 
Calcutta* 1924,dp. 1-2. 



Khan.^® In the Quinquennial Administration Report of the 
Presidency Division from 1905-06 to 1909-10 on hand weaving 
industry, it was stated that “the Swadeshi movment has certainly 
improved this industry to a certain extent and has given an 
impetus specially to the manufacture of cotton cloths of coarser 
counts and fly-shuttle looms.”®® In the same division, the old type 
of handlooms was replaced at several places by the improved 
fly-shuttle looms, and there was some improvement in the 
condition of weavers due to the increased demand for country- 
made cloth.^® 

In his report, G. N. Gupta®^ says that there was possibly no 
division of labour in the preliminary processes of sizing and 
warping the yarn, and the later process of weaving. Warping 
and sizing were done by the same family of weavers. Although 
the use of old handlooms was still more or less universal in 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, professional weavers did use fly- 
shuttle looms to a limited extent. In Barisal, the Serampore fly- 
shuttle looms were adopted in the 1890s and were being used in 
the first decade of the present century by nearly 200 families of 
weavers.^® A certain Maulavi of Hasthisunda of Gournandi 
thana, in Barisal, manufactured fly-shuttle sley, at the rate of 
Rs. 10 to Rs. 15 each.^® In some parts of the district of Faridpur, 
the Serampore looms were reported to have been adopted from 
the neighbouring Kushtea, where these had been in use. There 
were 20 such looms in Sadardi village in Bhanga, district Faridpur.^^ 
By the exertions of Mahendra Nath Nandy, about 20 weavers 
were reported to have been using fly-shuttle looms.^® 

38. Ibid. 

39. General Deptt. (Misc Branch). File No. 5-R/l Prgs. A9-10 April 1911. 

40. Miscellaneous Annual Report, Presidency Division for 1908-09. General 
Deptt. (Misc. Branch) File No. 5R/1 Prgs. B 188-92. November 1909. 

41. G. N. Gupta. op. cit. p. 14. 

42. Ibid. 

43. Ibid. 

44. Ibid. 

45. Ibid. 
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The advance in weaving industry led to inereased demand 
for looms. Formerly, these looms were made by local carpenters ; 
but as the demand was less, the carpenters could not afford to 
devote themselves whole time to this branch of business. In the 
wake of the Swadeshi movement, however, the situation changed, 
and carpenters began to devote their attention to it. In 1907, 
there were 8 factories turning out an average of 25 looms per 
month." Orders were being received from almost all parts of 
Bengal and loom-making found its due place in the Serampore 
industrial world as weaving itself. From the report of Mr. E. 
Hoogewerf, we get the names of three firms who manufactured 
looms and other textile machinery, viz, Messrs. B. D. Bery & Co., 
of 43, Ripon Street, Calcutta, Messrs. Jogendranath Parwi & Co, 
Queen’s Street, Serampore and Messrs. S. Bhur & Co, Serampore." 
Handloom and preparatory machinery were supplied by other 
firms as well, viz, Messrs. K. C. Nath & Co. of Serampore, E. I. 
Railway, Messrs, Jogendra Nath Parwi & Co. of Queen’s Street, 
Serampore." 

The introduction of fly-shuttle looms led to the increase in 
its use not only by individual weavers, but also by the ex-students 
of the Serampore Weaving Institute. A number of students of 
the Serampore Institute themselves set up handloom weaving 
factories after receiving necessajy training. Although some of 
these factories had to be closed down due to want of funds, most 
of them continued to prosper during the second decade of the 
present century. Mr. Hoogewerf took oral interviews of a large 
number of ex-students and produced a list of 36 of them in Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, along with their particulars." It is evident 
from his evidence that of these 36 students 12 had to close their 

46. Dakshinaranjan Ghosh. op. cit. pp. 58-59 

47. Bulletin No. 9.op. cit. p. 7. 

48. For details about other looms, see A. Guha, The installation of small 
weaving factories. Bulletin No, 19, Deptt, of Industries, Bengal. Calcutta, 
1924. Appendix A. 

49. Witness No. 114. IIC Minutes of Evidence 1916-18, Vol. 2 Bengal & 
Central Provinces, Calcutta, 1918, pp. 225-26. 
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factories primarily for want of capital, the other 12 had been 
working satisfactorily, selling their products in the local market, 
while the condition of the rest (12) was uncertain. 

Side by side with the development of handlooms, there was 
also the introduction of power looms. A small weaving mill was 
formed at Jalpaiguri, known as the Pioneer Weaving Mill with a 
nominal capital of Rs. 50,000. The concern was started in 1906, 
though it did not commence work till December 1907. Even 
after it did, it had ceased work for want of a competent manager. 
Sometime in 1908 it started work again, but its products were 
found to be coarse and the borders were also not properly woven. 
G. N. Gupta attributed the unfavourable condition of the concern 
to the lack of proper expert management, and the concern till 
then had been a losing concern.^" Then there was the Calcutta 
Weaving Co, Ltd. registered on 17 November 1905^^ with a 
capital of Rs. 30,000.®- The company was formed with the 
purpose of constructing a weaving mill with 50 looms where all 
kinds of cloth-fine or coarsc-could be manufiiclurcd. Its Board 
of Directors consisted of persons who belonged to the classes of 
merchants, zaminders and middle class. They were : 

1. Dcbcndra Nath Das, Vakil 

2. Ramani Mohan Das, Merchant & Zaniindcr 

3. Kabitosh (?) Chandra Ghosh, Pleader 
and 4. Probodh Chandra Chatterjee, Constructor. 

The managing agents were Messrs, B. N. Doss.®® On 7 
November 1907 and 2 January 1908, it raised its nominal capital 
to Rs. 50,000 and paid-up capital by Rs. 6,430 which then totalled 
Rs. 21,375.®^ On 23 March 1909, the paid-up capital increased 


50. G. N. Gupta,...(7p. cit, pp. 13-14 

51. St. No. 4...in Suppl. to the C. G., 22 July 1908, pp. 1176-78. 

52. Ad. in Bande Mataram, 25 Februay 1907. 

53. /bid. 

54. St. No. 4...op. cit. 
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to Rs. 25,617—an increase of Rs. 4,242.®^ As nothing more was 
heard of it, it appears that this concern ceased to exist soon 
afterwards. 

The same fate awaited other concerns as well. The National 
Spinning Co. Ltd.^ which was registered on 9 October 1906 with a 
nominal capital Rs. 20,000, went into liquidation on 14 February 
1908.®® Likewise, the Indian Spinning & Weaving Co. L/d, 
registered on 1 November 1905 with a nominal capital of Rs. 
20,320 went into liquidation on 5 January 1909.®’ 


55. St. No- 4 . in Suppl. to the C.G., 4 August 1909, pp. 1109-13. 
5«. St. No. 6...Suppl to the C.G., 22 July 1908, p. 1180. 

57. St. No. 6...in Suppl to the C.G., 4 August 1909, pp. 1115-17. 


Hosiery 


The Swadeshi movement not only bolstered the weaving industry 
but the production of hosiery goods as well. This, however, does 
not mean that hosiery industry took off during the Swadeshi days. 
In fact, the existence of this industry can be traced back to the 
1890s—many years before the Swadeshi movement. The Oriental 
Hosiery Mfg. Co. Ltd. was possibly the first concern of its kind 
not only in Bengal, but also in India. It was registered on 25 
January 1893 with a nominal capital of Rs. 2 lakhs of which 
Rs. 34,250 were paid-up. It manufactured thread from cotton, 
wool, silk and other knitted articles. Its registered office was 
situated at 4, Clive Street, Calcutta.'^® Its paid-up capital was 
increased to Rs. 43,052, i.e., an increase of Rs. 8,702, on 25 
January 1893.®® This hosiery company was founded by Akhil 
Chandra Mukhopadhyay of Kalna, and he himself became its 
Director. The factory of the concern was established at Kidder- 
pore. This firm had to grow and start production in the face of 
competition from foreign concerns. All the departmental stores 
refused to sell its goods and hindered its progress by raising a 
number of obstructions. The result was that the Company 
ceased to work.®® 

In about 1906, some hand-machines for making socks were 
imported into Bengal. These machines worked for some time ; 
but as the manufacturers suffered from want of raw-materials and 

58. St. no. 8...in Suppl. to the C. G., 15 July 1896, pp. 1176-91. 

59. St. no. S...in Suppl. to the C. G., 4 August, 1897, pp. 3103-34. 

60. Joaneudrauath Kumar (ed): Bangsha Parichay, Vol. 14, Calcutta 
Aswin 1341, p. 63. According to another version, the name of the 
organiser was Annada Prasad Mukhopadhyay, See Viswakarraa, 
Lakshmir Kripalabh Bangalir Sadhana, Calcutta, Sep. 1969, p. 98. 
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sufficient knowledge, they did not attain much success.*^ 
Meanwhile, knitting machines of all kinds for making underwear 
continued to be imported from England, Germany and the USA,** 
and several hosiery factories for the manufacture of socks, banyans 
and sweaters were established in different parts of the province. 
The Swadeshi movement contributed to the opening of a small 
hosiery business at Bhitarband, thana Nageswari in the district 
of Rangpur with about half a dozen knitting machines worked by 
hand. The cotton socks and vests that this concern turned out 
had a ready sale in the rural markets. Some of the operatives of 
this concern were young men of the bhadralok class who were 
said to have earned about Rs. 20 a month.®* Then there was the 
Behar Knitting Factory at Patna, whose socks had a market in 
Calcutta.®* The Student Economic Hosiery had its factory at 
Durga Charan Banerjec Road, Calcutta in 1908.®* Socks were 
also made by G. K. Majumdar of 101, Upper Chitporc Road, 
Calcutta. He had his factory at 299, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta 
and agents in R. C. Dasgupta and others.®® A factory for making 
socks and vests was formed in the district of Mymensingh under 
the proprietorship of one Ramesh Chandra Sen, an advocate by 
profession.®’ It has also been reported that another factory for 
making socks and vests had been functioning quite creditably in 
Cuttack under one Hcmendra Nath Roy.®® When G. N. Gupta 
visited Rajshahi in 1907-08 he noticed several hand-driven 
machines at work.®* 

6]. Memorandum oj the Hosiery Manujacturers' Aaodation, Calcutta in 
Financial Deptt. (Customs Branch) File No. C.ID/33. Prgs. B 82-85. 
December 1923. 

62. For a detailed list of foreign dealers in knitting machinery, see Industry, 
December 19J3, p. 228. 

63. J. A. Vas, Eastern Bengal & Assam District Uazeiteers, Rangpur, 
Allahabad, 1911, p. 01. 

64. See: 'Notices Reviews'm Industry, 

65. Ad. in BM 28, October 1908. 

66. Ibid, 

67. ‘Swadeshi Silpa-banijya' in Krishak, Baisakh, 1318, p. 28. 

68. Ibid, 

69. G. N. Gupta. op. cit, p. 1.3. 
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At Dacca also there were 7 hand-driven machines in the first 
decade of the present century. One of these was Gupta & Co*s 
Hosiery Factory SLtPatu&tuWy. It was managed by a graduate, 
who was the son of a pleader. The concern started production 
in 1904-05, but worked at a loss for the first two years. Till 1907, 
capital amounting to Rs. 15,000 had been invested. It had bought 
imported British machines, viz, Foster's hand machines and 
constructed a suitable building. The imported yarn was dyed 
in the factory, and it was thus possible for the concern to sell 
the socks at a price that was slightly cheaper than those 
of dyed yarn. The result was that after working at a loss 
for the first two years, it began to pay."® The other six firms 
were Das Brothers Company of Farasganj’^ ; De Sarkar & Co"" ; 
Bengal Hosiery Supply & Co’’^; De & Co’s Swadeshi Silpalay"^* ; 
Ganguli & Co., Wari^®; and Basil Rai Chowdhury & Co. of 
Patuatully.’® These firms were quite small in comparison to 
what was first mentioned, and as they suffered from lack of 
capital, they could not do the business on a sufficiently large 
scale to make it profitable. The condition was that the yarn had 
to be bought in cash, while the stock had to be disposed of mostly 
on credit. It has been calculated that Rs. 800 worth of yarn was 
required to feed even one hand machine for a year."^ This the 
small firms found difficult to spend. 

In the district of Pabna, it was reported, the moribund 
weaving industry received considerable impetus in the second 
decade of the 20th century.’® Several joint stock companies for 
the manufacture of hosiery had already been formed, the most 
important of which was the Pahna Silpa Sanjihani Co. Ltd. 

70. Ibid. 

71. Ibid. 

72. Ibid. 

73. Ibid. 

74. Ibid. 

75. Ibid. 

76. Ibid. 

77. Ibid. 

78. RAB for 1913-14, Calcutta, 1915, pp. 65-66, 
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Pabna Silpa Sanjibani Co. Ltd. 

The Pabna Silpa Sanjibani Co. Ltd. was registered on 
8 February 1906 with a nominal capital of Rs. 2 lakhs.” It was 
founded by Taran Gobina Chaudhuri, the founder of the Pabna 
Bank.®® They belonged to the renowned zamindar family of 
Tantibandha at Pabna.®^ G. N. Gupta visited the firm at the 
time of its inception in 1907, and he found that the machinery 
was driven by a gas engine of 3 H.P, but it was not in working 
order then, and the machines were being worked by hand.®® 
Gradually, however, the financial condition began to improve 
and it became a mill and got registered under the Indian Factories 
Act.®® The firm began to prosper by leaps and bounds and its 
products, viz, vests, socks, sweaters, etc. attained a fame that 
surpassed the rest in all parts of Bengal.®^ 

Because of the non-availability of other sources, we propose 
to have an idea of the financial position of this concern from the 
extent of increase/decrease of its capital. It is evident that after 
a period of initial prosperity from 1912 to 1915 the company 
faced a period of stagnation from 1916 to 1920. After that the 
company bettered its position, and the Collector of Customs, 
Calcutta, maintained in his report dated 7 December 1933 that 
the condition of the Pabna Silpa Sanjibani Co. was “prosper- 
ous'*.®"* This firm continued to flourish for many more years 
to come. 


79. St. No. 4 . in Suppl. to the C. G., 4 September, 1912, pp. 1212-15. See 
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85. Letter from fV. W, Nind. Offg. Collector of Customs, Calcutta to The 
Secretary to the Govt, of Bengal, Finance Deptt. dt. Calcutta 7/10th 
December 1923, in Financial Deptt. (Customs Branch) File No. CID/33, 
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TABLE: 3:1 


Year 

Capital at the beginning 
of the year 

New capital 

Total capital 


Authorised 

Rs. 

Issued 

Rs. 

Authorised 

Rs. 

Issued 

Rs. 

Authorised 

Rs. 

Issued 

Rs. 

1912 

2,00.000 

— 

— 

4,490 

2,00,000 

36,680 

1913 

Ditto 

36 680 

— 

7,875 

Ditto 

44,555 

1914 

Ditto 

44,555 

— 

4,035 

Ditto 

48,590 

1915 

Ditto 

48,590 

— 

4,156 

Ditto 

52,740 

1916 

Ditto 

52,746 

— 

— 

Ditto 

Ditto 

1917 

Ditto 

52,746 

— 

1,916 

(decrease) 

Ditto 

50,830 

1918 

Ditto 

50,830 

— 

3,556 

Ditto 

54.386 

1919 

Ditto 

54,386 

— 

15 

Ditto 

54,401 

1920 

Ditto 

54,401 

— 

2,211 

Ditto 

52,190 


(decrease) 


Source : St. No. 4. op. cit ; St. No. 4.Suppl. to the C. G. 5 August 1914, 

pp. 1149-60 : St. No. 4. Prgs. of the Govt, of Bengal in the Financial Deptt. 

(Commerce) for December 1915 ; St. No. 4.Suppl...C. C. 2 August 1916, 

pp 884-96 ; St. No. 4. Prgs .July 1917 ; St. No. 5. Prgs .Commerce 

(Commerce).September 1918 ; St. No. 4. Prgs... . September 1919 ; St. 

No. 4 ... Prgs .November 1920 ; St. No. 5. Prgs. .. December 1921. 

Bengal Hosiery Co. Ltd. 

The Bengal Hosiery Co. was not a totally new company, but 
it was the former Oriental Hosiery Co. in a revived form. We 
have already mentioned that the Oriental Hosiery Co. Ltd which 
was formed in 1893 ceased to work due to its inability to with¬ 
stand competition from foreign concerns and various obstructions 
raised by departmental stores. During the Swadeshi days, it 
was revived by the Nawab of Bagura and Dipnarian Singh, the 
Zamindar of Patna. But though they did not lack in financial 
capability, it was due to their lack of experience that the concern 
ceased to function. In 1907, Bhupendra Nath Bose, the Solicitor 
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purchased all the machinery and formed what came to be known 
as the Bengal Hosiery Co.®® 

This company was registered on 29 July 1907 with a nominal 
capital of Rs. 2 lakhs. It had its registered office at 63, Ezra 
Street, Calcutta.®’ The capital was divided into 20,000 shares of 
Rs. 10 each.®® Messrs. W. N. Bose & Co. were its Managing 
Agents.®® The Board of Directors consisted of the following 
members : —1. Nawab Syed Abdus Sobhan, 2. A. H. Ghuznavi, 
3. Ahmed Musaji Salaji, 4. Bhupendra Nath Bose, and 5. Radha 
Charan Pal.®® 

Under the management of F. H. Gaznavi, the zaminder, it 
manufactured socks and vests.®' 

Owing to the non-availability of any other sources, we have 
to depend on the extent of increase/decrease or its capital is order 
to assess its financial position. 


TABLE: 3:2 


Year 

Capital at the beginning 
of the year 

New capital 

Total capital 


Authorised 

Rs. 

Issued 

Rs. 

Authorised Issued 

Rs. Rs. 

Authorised 

Rs. 

Issued 

Rs. 

1909 

21,00,000 

— 

- 9,225 

2,00,000 

9,225 

1910 

Ditto 

9,225 

40,239 

Ditto 

49.464 

1911 

Ditto 

49,464 

— 8,365 

Ditto 

57,829 

1913 

Ditto 

57,829 

19,732 

Ditto 

77,561 

1914 

Ditto 

77,561 

— _ 

Ditto 

Ditto 

1918 

(Liquidated) 






Source : St. No. 4.Suppl. to the CC, 4 August 1909, pp. 1109-13 ; Ihicl . 

6 July 1910, pp. 912-17 ; Ihiil .23 .July 1911, pp. 904-08 : //»V/...23 July 1913, 

pp. 955-62. 


86. Biswakarma. op. cit. 

87. St. No. 2 ..Suppl. to the C.G., 22 July 1908, pp. 1171-72. 

88. Ad, in The Bengalee, 6 February 1908. 

89. Ibid. 

90. Udayan Chatterjee, Swadeshi Industries of Bengal, 1905-47, in Concept oj 
National Education in India, Diamond Jubilee Seminar 1967, National 
Council of Education, Bengal. Calcutta. February 1970, p. 61. 

9t. ‘Swadeshi Silpa Banijya' in Krishak, Baisakh 1318, p. 28, 
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It is clear that the increase in paid-up capital was steady 
throughout, and the subscribed capital also increased during 1911- 
13*. It appears that the concern had an initial period of pros¬ 
perity. This, however was short-lived, and the Bengal Hosiery 
Co. went into liquidation on 25 July 1918 with an authorised 
capital of Rs. 2 lakhs, of which Rs. 91,180 worth were subscribed 
and Rs. 77,561 paid-up.®® 

Among other less prominent companies, there was the United 
Bengal Hosiery located at 50/5, 59/4, Harrison Road, Calcutta. 
Apart from manufacturing hosiery goods, it also acted as a dealer 
in hosiery machines for socks, stockings and banians, e.g, the 
Circular Loop-Wheel machine. Yarns were also always ready 
for sale.®® In Pabna, there was the Palma Sranto Silpi Hosiery d 
Banking Ltd. which was registered on 26 September 1911 with a 
nominal capital of Rs. 1 lakh to manufacture and sell articles of 
hosiery.®'* 

These hosiery concerns could be divided into two groups, 
namely, power-driven factories and factories worked by manual 
labour.®® Almost all the power-driven factories were situated in 
Calcutta due to the availability of electric power. There were 9 
of these factories out of which at least 7 used electric raotois of 
power ranging from l.H.P. to 4 H.P.®® In the mufussil areas 
there were about 6 factories which had the same machinery as 
those used by the motor-driven factories in Calcutta. However, 
these were situated in places where electric power was not avail¬ 
able, As these power machines were light, these were worked by 
manual labour.®’ 

An interesting point is that all the machinery needed both for 
power-driven and hand-driven machinery were imported from 

♦Date for only these two years are available. 

92. St. No. 8.Prgs of the Govt, of Bengal in the Commerce Department 

(Commerce) for the month of September 1919. 

93. Ad. in BM 18 January 1907. 

94. St. No. 2 . Sitppl. to the C.G., 4 September 1912, pp. 120M208. 

95. Memorandum . op. cit. 

96. Ibid. 

97. Ibid, 
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abroad. However, while hand-driven machines mostly used 
Indian yarn, power-driven factories used yarn-sewing thread, 
cloths for plaiting, needles and accessories—all of which were 
imported from England.’** 

The Bengal hosiery industry, as a whole, encountered a 
number of problems*. One of these was how to get regular supply 
of yarn for making cloth. While small-scale industries driven 
by manual labour whose capital accumulation was nominal, used 
yarn produced in Indian factories,’*® industries driven by power 
having more capital accumulation, used imported yarns, cloths, 
thread and needles.^’*® However, during the First World War, 
with the dislocation of communication network with the West, 
trade and commerce also suffered, and the result was that the 
hosiery companies in parts of Bengal ceased to work due to 
insufficient supply of cotton and woollen threads during the years 
1914-15 and 1915-16.^®’ In fact, a number of indigenous concerns 
that sprang up during the high tide of the Swadeshi movement 
and bought a number of knitting machines to manufacture hosiery 
goods, soon found it difficult to ensure a regular supply of yarn 
to maintain production.’®- 

It is generally believed that war periods acted as an impetus 
to Indian industrial growth, simply because the disruption of 
supply lines from the metropolis necessitated the production of 
those goods in India. However, this was not so in the case of 
hosiery industry. Hosiery goods were usually manufactured from 
bleached yarn. This type of yarn had to be imported from 
abroad. It is here that the contradiction within Swadeshi is evident. 

• Due lo non-availability of evidence as to the particular problem^ faced by 
each hosiery concern (as is available in the case of tobacco or shipping 
concerns), we propose to deal with these problems at the general level, i.e, 
problems that affected all of them. 

98. mi. 

99. Ihid. 

100. Ihid. 

101. RAB (or 1914-15, Calcutta, 1916, pp. 68-69, RAB for 1915-16, Calcutta 
1917, pp. 68-69. 

102. This was also due to mismanagement and lack of experience in this field. 

See : Biswakarma. op. cit, 
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Moreover, this made it a much more expensive commodity than 
the unbleached yarn.^®^ This boded ill for the financial position 
of these more or less small or middle-sized indigenous concerns. 

The next problem was that of ignorance of the technical 
know-how of the knitting machines. No indigenous firm could 
repair knitting machines when out of order. They had to be 
shipped to England, repaired there and then brought back home.^®^ 
All these involved some month’s delay, as a result of which 
production was hampered. 

One of the most serious hurdles was that of foreign competi¬ 
tion. Here the principal competitor was Japan. P. R. Cadell, 
Collector of Customs, Calcutta in his Report on the Maritime 
Trade of Bengal for 1908-09 held that in hosiery Japan supplied 
70 per cent of the total imports or 23 lakhs in value.’®-’ In the 
Report on Maritime Trade of Bengal for 1910-11, it was also 
observed that ‘the increase in the value of hosiery from Japan is 
remarkable’. The figures showed an advance of Rs. 15 lakhs 
over the previous year and there was ‘every probability of greater 
expansion’.’®® The parts of hosiery goods that the Japanese sold 
in the market after payment of excise duty stood at Rs. 8 to 
Rs. 10 per dozen, while that of indigenous goods sold at Rs. 10 
to Rs. 12 a bit higher than the other.'"^ In spite of keen Japanese 
competition, J.A.L. Swan maintains in his report, the Swadeshi 
firms manufactured cotton vests and cotton and woollen socks 
which had a good sale in the market.’®® 

10.V R. L. Dutta & P. N. Mitra, The Bleaching of Hosiery. Bulletin no. t4. 
Deptt. of Industries. Government of Bengal. Calcutta, 1928, p. 3. 

104. J. A. L. Swan, Report on the Industrial Development of Benyal. Calcutta 
1915, p. 7. 

105. Financial Deptt. (Separate Revenue Branch),V\\c'Ho. C.\Rl].?Tg%26-7>\. 
June 1909. 

106. Financial Deppt. (Customs Branch), File No. C.lR/1. Prgs. A. 4-8. June 
1911. 

107. Interview of the Secretary and members, of the Hosiery Manufactures’ 

Association, Calcutta, with Mr. D. T,Chadwick ...Member and charge 
of the Deptts.of Commerce & Railways, dt. 22 Aug. 1923...in Ibicf, 

108. J. A. L. Swan . op. cit. 
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Besides Japan, indigenous hosiery goods faced competition— 
though rather less significant than the Japanese-from British hosiery 
goods which were divided into two classes, viz., “Underwear,* 
and “other goods”. In 1920-21, imports of British hosiery products 
amounted to Rs. 17,83,340, of which the value of the “Underwear” 
was Rs. 3,22,500 and that of “other goods” was Rs. 14,60,840.*“® 
Now, the hosiery industry of Bengal did not at all produce the 
group of articles described as “other goods”. Thus it appears 
that it was not in competition with the major portion of the 
British imports. It was thus in the case of the minor portion 
viz., “Underwear” that the Swadeshi industry was in competition. 
But here also British goods differed to a large extent both in 
quality and price from their indigenous counterparts. While the 
price of the former was about Rs. 20 to Rs. 26, that of Indian 
hosiery stood at Rs. 10 to Rs. 14 per dozen.**® Thus there was 
at least some competition with British goods, though the principal 
competitor in this field was Japan. 

All these problems were, no doubt serious and affected the 
advancement of this industry to a large extent ; but the real 
difficulty came from the British Government which imposed a 
levy of excise duty on the Bengal hosiery cotton products. 
According to the provisions of the Cotton Duties Act of 1896, 
an excise duty on Indian cotton industry was imposed to give 
protection to British cotton industry. But the fact is that Bengal 
hosiery factories used yarns and other articles all of which were 
imported from Britain, and these bore import duty ranging from 
5% to 15%. Side by side, there was the countervailing excise duty 
which meant that it was doubly taxed.*** The Hosiery Manu¬ 
facturers’ Association placed a memorandum before the Govern¬ 
ment urging upon them to exempt these hosiery factories-most 
of which were organised on a small scale and used imported 


109. Memorandum . op. at. 

no. Ibid. 

Ill, Levy of Exebe duly on col ton goods produced al the hosiery factories in 
Bengu!, in Finance Deplt. (Customs Branch). File No. CID/33, Prga, 
B82.85, Pecember 1923, 
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British yarns—from the jurisdiction of the Act of 1896.“” Ulti¬ 
mately, the Government of Bengal acceded to this appeal.^'* 

Meanwhile, after a period of ups and downs, the condition 
was somewhat changed just with the commencement of World 
War I in 1914. The war brought about a general rise in prices 
as a result of which by 1915 the Bengal hosiery industry got some 
impetus. The old cast-off machines were unearthed, cleansed, 
set up and worked, and no less than 60 hosiery concerns sprang 
into life all over Bengal.^ 

W. W. Nind, the Offg. Collector of Customs, Calcutta gave 
the list of 13 hosiery concerns. We reproduce below the names 
of the other 12 concerns (we exclude Pabna Silpa Sanjibani Co, 
for we have already dealt with it in some detail) along with the 
remarks of the official.^' * 


Factory 

1. Tollygungc Hosiery Factory 

2. J. C. Paul & Sons 

3. Shaha Bros. 

4. Beleghata N. Bose’s Mill. 

5. Kushtia Hosiery Ltd. 

6. Jivan Hosiery Mills 

7. Sealdah Hosiery 


Remarks 

Thirty small machines ; condi¬ 
tion pro.spcrous. 

Condition fair. 

One big machine : 6 small 
machines in primitive condi¬ 
tion ; badly off financially. 

6 machines ; prosperous. 

A small concern ; their goods 
can be purchased from any 
retailer in Calcutta. 

Being enlarged. 

One big machine; a small 
concern, but doing well. 


112. For details, see Memorandum . op. cit. 

113. Note dt. 31-12-23. To The Secretary to the Government of India. 
Deptt. of Commerce, in Levy of Excise duty on cotton goods...op. cit. 

114. See : Memorandum . op. cit. 

115. Levy of Excise duty on cotton goods . op. cit. 
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Factory 

8. Economic Hosiery Mills Ltd. 

9. Annapurna Hosiery Co. 

10. Bharat Lakshnii Hosiery 
Mills 

11. City Hosiery Mills 

12. R. C. Sbome’s Knitting 
Mills, Jhamapukur 


Remarks 

Seven machines. Will pro¬ 
bably close up in near future. 

T>vo big machines and 1 small 
machine. Will probably close 
up in near future. 

One big and two small machi¬ 
nes. Condition fair. 

Two big machines; Condi¬ 
tion fair. 

Three big and 8 small machi¬ 
nes ; prosperous ; shortly to 
be prosecuted for not sub¬ 
mitting returns. 


Of these concerns, only two, Pabna Silpa Sanjibani Co. and 
the Tollygunge Hosiery Factory would merit the name of mill, 
while the others were in reality quite small.Most of these 
were not equipped with up-to-date labour appliances and suffered 
from lack of sufheient capital and banking facilities and situated 
in a room or two in private residential houses of Calcutta.^^'^ 

Despite these shortcomings, the Bengal hosiery industry 
enjoyed a boom in the post-War period when the price of raw 
jute increased 10 times in East and North Bengal and by 1921 it 
reached its peak in Bengal. 


116. Ibid. 

117. Letter dt. 22 August 1923. From M. M. Mukherjee, Secretary to the 
Hosiery Manufactures' Association, Calcutta To M. D. T. Chadwick ; 
Member, Executive Committee, Commerce Department, Govt, of India, 
in Ibid. 

118. Biswakarma . op. cit. 



Cotton Mills 


Handloom weaving and hosiery industries were quite insufli- 
cient to meet the requirements of the people. What was needed 
was to hasten the pace of production with modern machinery 
that would minimise the dependence on imported cloths and 
command an extended market as well. With this end in view, a 
number of cotton mills were established in different parts of 
Bengal by Bengali entrepreneurs which satisfied tlie needs of the 
time to some extent. I propose to produce accounts of each of 
these Swadeshi companies according to the data available in hand 
till now. 


Kamala Mills Ltd. 

This company was registered on 20 September 1906,“® with 
an authorised capital of Rs. 1,30,000 divided into 5,200 shares of 
Rs. 25 each,^*“ with the object of weaving cloths of various 
qualities. Its Board of Directors consisted of pleaders, zaminders 
and merchants who were, 

1. Baidya Nath Dutta 

2. Nagendra Nath Mitra 

3. Rai Bahadur Jadu 

Nath Majumdar 

4. Subodh Chandra 

Mullick 

5. Bijoy Chanda Sinha 

6. Jalim Singh Kulhari, Merchant, Calcutta. 

7. Dr. S. B. Mitra, B.Sc. (London) 

119. St. No. 6 . SuppL to the C.G., 2 August 1916, pp. 97-98- 

120. Ad. in BM 18 January 1907. 


Vakils, High Court, 
Calcutta. 


zamindars, Calcutta. 
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8. Dhanna Lai Agarwala, Solicitor, Calcutta, 
and 9. Rohimbhai Jossab, Director, All India United Insu¬ 
rance Co. & Merchant, Bombay.^-^ 

It had its registered office at 33, Canning Street, Calcutta. 

The company, however, fared very badly and when it went 
into liquidation on 19 September 1915 it had a subscribed capital 
of Rs. 2,025 of which only Rs. 225 were paid-up.^^^ 

Sreenath Mill 

One of the most remarkable indigenous ventures along 
Swadeshi lines was the Sreenath Mill. It was established in 1906 
by Uday Kumar Das whose ancestral profession was not to do 
business but to practice in the court of law,^®^ named the mill in 
honour of his grandfather Sreenath Das, himself a renowned 
advocate of the time.' It was a private company situated at 
275-1, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta with U. K. Das as the 

manager.^26 

I’hus Mr. Das started business without any previous experi¬ 
ence in the intricate technical problems of the textile industry and 
he began with one 9 H.P. engine, 4 looms and other accessory 
appliances and machinery. But, unlike many other contemporary 
entrepreneurs, he himself learnt the operation of every machinery 
and became the engineer, manager and expert in fitting, dying 
etc. of his mill.^-^ Thereby he could shake olT dependence on 
foreign experts, which many others failed to do. 

What is really remarkable about him is that being a mecha¬ 
nic himself he devised and manufactured a few very important 
preparatory machinery such as hank-drying and hank-stretchig 
appliances the average market prices of which were Rs. 375 and 

121. Ibid. 

122. Ibid. 

123. St. No. 6 . op. cil. 

124. Kajer Lok, October 1912, p. 186. 

125. Ibid. 

126. Commercial India, 8 June 1914, p. 11 ; 'Swadeshi Silpa Banijya’, in 
Krishak, Jyaiitha 1318. pp. 56-59. 

127. Commercial India, 13 July 1914, p. 8. 
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Rs. 675 respectively, but which cost him Rs. 85 and Rs. 120 only 
to make.^** These might have lacked in fineness for hand-made 
machines were naturally inferior in finish to those based on up-to- 
date technology. However these machines were just as suitable for 
the work as the other foreign manufactured ones. Mr. Das also 
manufactured hank and cloth drying, crushing and rolling machi¬ 
nes which saved him Rs. 6,000 to Rs. 8,000.^** 

Mr. Das thereby could avoid dependence on foreign machines. 
Not only that, his true Swadeshi instinct was evident also from 
the fact that he used Indian yarn for the manufacture of shirting, 
known as “Bengal shirting.*®® This was also because imported 
English yarn-worn shirtings seldom left any margin of profit. 
Thus every product of the mill including some of the machinery 
were Swadeshi in the true sense of the term. This was something 
unprecedented and unique in the history of indigenous cotton 
industry of Bengal. 

The Sreenath Mill was the only mill in Bengal which produced 
fancy cotton goods in guaranteed fast colour. It stood the test 
of time and foreign competition and sold goods at prices cheaper 
than similar imported ones. The goods also excelled in finish, 
design and durability.*®* It had a good market and extended its 
business in the years to come. 

However, the two cotton mills in which the Bengalis could 
legitimately take pride were the Banga Lakshmi Cotfon Mills Ltd. 
and the Mohini Mills Ltd. We propose to take them up in turn. 


Banga Lakshmi Cotton Mills Ltd. 

The Banga Lakshmi Cotton Mills was the living embodiment 
of the socio-political environment of the time. In fact, it was 
formed in course of the Anti-Partition agitation in Bengal. This 


128. Ibid. 

129. Ibid. 

130. Ibid. 

131. Ibid, 
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was the first pure cotton mill to be created along Swadeshi lines 
in Bengal.* 

Its beginning has, however, to be traced back to the late-19th 
century when on 18 April 1890 it was incorporated mostly with 
Bengali capital under the name of the Bengal Spinning & Weaving 
Co. Ltd. with a nominal capital of Rs. 10 lakhs. It was 
opened in January 1894 by the Chief Justice of Bengal Sir Comer 
Patheram, and had Messrs. Vishram Ebrahim & Co.—a Bombay- 
based firm as the Managing Agents.The Secretary of this 
company was Hemchandra Mitra of Ula Dakshinpara, in Nadia 
district. Later on it passed into the hands of the European 
businessmen in 1897 under the Managing Agency of Messrs. Shaw 
Wallace & Co. who changed the name of the mill into the Seram- 
pore Cotton Mills Ltd.^^^ The mill again changed hands, and this 
time it was purchased by Messrs. Govardhan & Co.—the Bombay- 
based industrialist, who gave it the name of Serampore Luxmi 
Tutsi Mills. The mill consisted of about 20,000 spindles and 200 
looms when the Swadeshi entrepreneurs bought it for about 
Rs. 8 lakhs and made it a limited liability company under the 
name of the Banga Lakshmi Cotton Mills Ltd.^^ It was registered 
on 15 January 1906 with an authorised capital of Rs. 12 lakhs 
divided into 12,000 shares of Rs. 100 each.^®'^ 

The place where the factory was situated was Mahesh in the 
district of Hooghly.^®® Its office was located at 10, Hastings 
Street, Calcutta, which was later shifted to 30/2 Clive Street..^®* 


♦ The first mill to produce cotton along with oil & soorkie was the Chittagong 
Cotton & Oil Mills Co. Ltd. established on 18 February 1895 at Korbaniganj. 
Dist-Chittagong with a nominal capital of Rs. 20,000 of which Rs, 14,875 
were paid up. (St. No. 8...Suppl. to the C.G. 15 July 1896, pp. 1175-91; 

132. St. No. 8 ..Suppl. to the C.G. 4 August 1897, pp. 3203-24. 

133. ABP, 26 December 1925, p. 14. 

134. Jnanendra Nath Kumar...op. cit., vol. 8. Calcutta, Pous 1335, p. 171. 

135. Ibid. 

136. Ibid. 

137. Sumit Sarkar : The Swadeshi Movement in Bengal 1903-1901 New Delhi, 
March 1911, p. 125. Bengalee, 20 Jan. 1906. 

138. Cotton Pressing Factories and cotton spinning Mills in India with an Intro¬ 
ductory Note, 1918-19. Deptt. of Statistics, India, Calcutta, 1920, p. 26. 

139. Letter dt. 8-3-1907 From B. N. Basu & Co, Solicitors for the Bengal 
Laxmi Cotton Mills, Ltd. To the Registrar of Joint Stock Cos. Calcutta, 
in File No. I642(AJ of the Bengal Laxmi Cotton Mills Ltd, at the ol^ 
of the Registrar of Cos. Calcutta. 
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The directors included a number of zamindars and business- 
men of Bengal. They were 

1. Surjyakanta Acharyya. 

2. Manindra Chandra Nandi. 

3. Sitanath Roy. 

4. Abdus Sobhan Chowdhury. 

5. Nalinbehari Sarkar. 

6. Rajendra Nath Mukherjee. 

and 7. Upendranath Sen, Managing Director. 

The situation in which the Banga Laxmi emerged was both 
favourable as also diflScult. It was favourable because the Anti- 
Partition agitation and the boycott movement gave rise to a 
political atmosphere that was quite congenial to the development 
of Swadeshi industries. It was difficult because the objective of 
developing indigenous cotton mills in Bengal in the teeth of 
foreign competition was not so easy to attain. They would have 
to get the necessary machinery, make their own yarns, produce 
cloths of various types of good quality and sell those at prices 
preferably lower than those of imported goods, and also meet 
the demands of a vast market. They should also instil confidence 
in the minds of the people about the success of these ventures so 
that they bought its shares in increasing numbers. 

One of the initial problems of the company was to get yarns. 
Either it would have to import them from Britain, or they would 
manufacture yarn themselves. To opt for the latter they needed 
to get a regular supply of cotton from the cultivators. This 
problem was partly solved by the formation of the Indian Cotton 
Cultivation Ltd. in 1907 with a capital of Rs. 10,000 divided into 
2000 shares of Rs. 5 each^^* at Rampurhat, Santhal Parganas. The 
management of the Banga Lakshmi made arrangements with the 
company to purchase all its cotton.^** The yarn generally used 
for cloth-making by the hand weavers of Bengal was of 40*s count 


140. Sumit Sarkar. op. cit. F.n.p. 126. 

141. Krishak, Jyaistha, 1314, pp. 87-88. 

142. Ibid, 
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which had hitherto been imported from abroad. However, in the 
wake of the Swadeshi movement, there was an increased demand 
for this yarn. To meet this demand, the Banga Lakshmi Cotton 
Mills started producing yarn of 40’s count in large quantities'^®, 
thereby minimising the dependence on imported yarn. It was 
both cheap and durable. What was really encouraging was that 
even manufacturers in England started making enquiries regarding 
prices of yarn of low counts made by this mill.'^* 

The response of the people was really encouraging. During 
the 20 days since 18 May shares to the tune of Rs. 11 lakhs had 
been sold and it was expected that by 15 June more than Rs. 15/20 
lakhs would come.'^® 

The company made steady progress and during the mid-1907, 
it was able to sell its dboties and saries at a price that was some¬ 
what cheaper than the imported Manchester cloths. This was 
the first mill to weave dhoties. It had in 1907-08 over 26,000 
ring spindles and 200 looms.In its formative years, the Banga 
Lakshmi consumed Rs. 3,000 of dyed yarns per month.'"*® 

In the Report for five months upto 31 December 1906, there 
was a net profit of Rs. 23,143 out of which the shareholders got 
a dividend of Rs. 2 on each fully paid-up share.'^® It was also 
revealed from the accounts that the company produced yarns and 
cloth during the first 5 months to the value of Rs. 4,58,092. How¬ 
ever, the total sales till then only amounted to Rs. 2,66,956, 
thereby leaving a stock on hand to the value of 1,91,136.'®® 

In the Report for the half year ending 31 December 1907 
there was a gross profit of Rs. 57,131. After meeting the depreci¬ 
ation accounts for some construction work and also the income 

143. DDSM. July 1908, p. 147. 

144. Industrial India, August 1907, p. 255. 

145. The Bengalee, 16 May 1906, quoted in S. Sarkar. op. dt., F.n.p. 126. 

146. md. 

147. 3. G. Cummlng. op. cit , pp. 6-7. 

148. Ibid. p. 32. 

149. Current Coin, in Capital, 27 June 1907, pp. 1374-75. 

150. Ibid. 
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tax, there remained a balance of Rs, 37,649, out of which a 
dividend of 5 per cent or Rs. 2-8 per share was declared. The 
existing stock had been cleared to a considerable extent. The 
reasons for the low level of profit, it was explained in the Report, 
were due to the fact that the company had to sell their goods at a 
much cheaper rate in order to encourage the industrial develop¬ 
ment of the country. Their yarns, equal in quality to others, 
were the cheapest in the market. During this half year 4 pucca 
coolie sheds and a new jetty had also been madc.’®^ With the 
expansion in business, more capital was needed, and thus the 
authorised capital was raised to Rs. 18 lakhs on 13 February 

1909.* 

It appears that the establishment of the Banga Lakshmi was 
welcomed by the people of Bengal. By mid-1914, the company 
had about 9.000 shareholders, the bulk of which belonged to 
Bengal.*®* Despite all the best wishes of the people of Bengal, 
the mill’s progress was not up to the mark. In fact, while the 
Bombay cotton mills gave 30 to 40 p.c. dividends, the Banga 
Lakshmi failed to pay more than 5 p.c. dividend and that 
only in one or two half years.*®* In 1907 there was a general 
depression in the trade*®® which continued for 2 years and Banga 
Lakshmi, like many others did not farewell. From 1911, the 
trade improved again. However, while almost all other cotton 
mills made notable progress, the Banga Lakshmi paid only 5 per 
cent dividend in one half-year of 1912*®® which was far below 
normal expectations. The condition became so grave that the 
account for the year 1913 showed a loss of Rs. 57,819-2-0.*®* 
The loss persisted in the next year, with the result that hardly 


151. The Mussalman, 28 February 1908, p. 5. 

152. St. no. 4,.:Suppl. to the C.G., 4 August 1909, pp. 1103-06. 
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any working capita) was left. Wliat was needed was tlie entire 
reorganisation of the company. 

The condition began to change for the better with the 
association of B. K. Lahiri as the Managing Director. A capital 
of Rs. 1 lakh was raised by mortgaging the company to the 
Hindusthan Co-operative Insurance Society Ltd.^®* By continual 
adjustment, reconstruction and extensions the company established 
a Spinning Department that was twice its original size, a Weaving 
shed nearly 4 times bigger than what was originally acquired and 
a new Dyeing and Bleaching Deptt. with up-to-date machinery.^®* 
As a consequence, the company began to prosper and it began 
to work at a profit. In the Report for the half-year ending 30 
June 1920, there was a net profit of Rs. 4,82,760-8-6 which was 
increased to Rs. 7,34,776-3-4 by the balance of Rs. 3,52,015-10-10 
carried forward form the previous half-year, and a dividend of 
Rs. 15 per share was declared.^®® There was a steady increase 
in the dividends percentage over the years since 1917, as is evident 
from the following figures 


Year 

Dividends 

1917 

2%w^ 

1918 

10% 

1919 

20%i®« 

1920 

25%‘«® 


On an average, the Banga Lakshmi manufactured 25,38,597 lbs 
of yarn and 16,95,367 lbs of cloth annually. In the mid-1920s the 
number of power looms was raised to 750 which turned out nearly 
30 miles of cloth each working day. The mill bought only raw 
cotton and manufactured everything else, viz., grey & coloured 

158. Statement dt. 12 February 1917 of B. K. Lahiri, in FUe No. 1642(A) . 

op. cit. 

159. ABP . op. cit. 

160. CCGIG 29 September 1920, p. 4. 

161. CCG & IG, 19 May 1920. 

162. Ibid. 

163. Ibid. 

J64. CCG d/G, 16 June 1921. 
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yarns, dhoties, saries, bed sheets, Markins, twills, hospital 
requisites such as bandages, gauge cloths, etc.^"^ 

Although the mill was capable of producing goods of finest 
qualities, the management concentrated on goods for mass con¬ 
sumption,— dhoties and saries whose market was more extended 
because these goods satisfied the needs of the common people. 
The reputation of the Banga Lakshmi was such that its products 
were sold almost as soon as they were made, and the demand 
had continuously been on the increase. It was a company which 
developed along Swadeshi lines with Bengali management and 
indigenous capital. However, it also suffered from a serious 
limitation that it had to depend on the supply of imported 
machinery for the working of the mill.^®® 

The Banga Lakshmi Cotton Mills Ltd. achieved remarkable 
progress in respect of the quantity of capital, valuation of land 
buildings, of machinery, area of land, dividends as also net 
profits since its inception in 1906, although there was decrease 
of capital in 1924. This can be clearly ascertained from the 
following figures 


TABLE: 3.3 


Year 

Capital 

(subscribed) 

Rs. 

Valuation of 
buildings 
Rs. 

Valuation of 
machinery 

Rs. 

Area of 
Land 

1906 

12.00,000 

3,63.000 

3,80,000 

30 bighas 

1909 

17,78,000 

— 

— 

— 

1924 

5,00,000 

6,00,000 

13,00,000 

100 bighas 


Dividend distributed up to 1925 
Rs. 159 on each share of Rs. 100 

New profits made 

Rs. 47,57,735-13-9 
(including depreciation) 

Rs. 57,23,869-9-0 

Source : ABP, 26 December 1925, p. 14. 

165. ABP . op. cit. 

166. The Mussulman . op. cit. 
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Mohini Mills Ltd. 

Like the Banga Lakshmi Cotton Mills Ltd., the Mohini 
Mills Ltd. owed its birth to the Swadeshi movement which created 
an urge for the development of indigenous industries. However, 
the entire plan for the establishment of a cotton mill in Bengal 
was made by Mohini Mohan Chakraborti.^®’ To start with, he 
along with his 4 sons—Satiprasanna, Girija Prasanna, Ram 
Prasanna and Jnanada Prasanna^®®, started a concern under the 
name and style of *‘Chakraborty Brothers'* to weave cloth.“® In 
order to have a first-hand experience in the management of mills 
he spent a lot out of his own savings to send two of his sons to 
Bombay and Ahmedabad—the centres of Indian cotton industry.”® 
Ultimately, this small concern was converted into a public 
company on 24 February 1908”^ with a nominal capital 
of Rs. 1,50,000 divided into 600 shares of Rs, 25 each.^’^ The 
registered office of the company was situated at Mohim Babu’s 
Road, Ward No. 4, Kushtia Municipality, Kushtia, district 
Nadia.”® 

At the First Ordinary General Meeting held on 18 August 
1908, the following persons were elected to the Board of 
Directors 

1. Mohini Mohan Chakraborty 

2. Chandi Charan Chattopadhyay 

3. Madhab Chandra Roy 

4. Satyendra Nath Roy 

5. Behari Lai Sen 

167. Jnanendra Nath Kuniar(ed): Bangsha Parichay, vol. 6, Calcutta, Kartik, 
1334, pp. 347-49. 

168. Ibid. 

169. See the amended Memorandum of Association of the Mohini Mills, Ltd, 
in File No. 1621(A), at the office of the Registrar of Cos, W.B. 

170. Bangsha Parichay . op, cit; See also 'Kushtia Mohini Miler Smriti 

barsiki’ and 'Mohini Miler Itihas':— Byabosa-O-Banijya, Agrahayan, 
1343, pp. 807-15, 815-21. 

171. St. no. 2 . Suppl. to the C.G., 22 July 1908, pp. 1171-72. 

172. Prospectus of the Mohini Mills Ltd, in File No. 1621(A)...op. cit. 

173. St. No. 2. op. cit. 
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6. Kalidas Nandi 

7. Tarapada Majumdar 

8. Gokul Chandra Mondal 

9. Chandramoy Sanyal 

10. Puma Chandra Roy 

and 11. Mohammed Rowson Khan Chowdhury. Three Extra¬ 
ordinary members were also elected, who were 

1. Raja Pramatha Bhusan Deb Rai Bahadur. 

2. Rabindranath Tagore, 
and 3. Jagat Kishore Acharya,^^^ 

The Chakravarty Sons & Co. were appointed as its Managing 
Agents.^ 

Like Banga Lakshmi before this, the Mohini Mills also 
received a warm welcome from the people. By .Inly, 1908, more 
than J of its shares had been purchased by the people of Nadia, 
Dacca, Barisal, Sylhet, Chittagong, Patna, Rangoon and other 
places.^’® 

Although the capital was collected from indigenous sources, 
it had to depend on England for the supply of up-to-date 
machinery. The preparatory machines and the looms were impor¬ 
ted from England and fixed up.”^ At the initial stage, about 
100 power looms were worked,^’” and the number of workers 
employed there was about 40 per day ^ 

To start with, the Mohini Mills was a weaving concern 
working with 107 power looms and turning out about 500 pairs 
of dhoties and sarees per day. Unlike the Banga Lakshmi Cotton 
Mills, this Swadeshi mill had to weave cloths from yarn imported 
from England. ’ Side by side, transport difficulties also hampered 

174. See: File No, 1621 (A) . op cit. 

175. Minutes of the meeting of members oj the sub-committee held on 3 Decem¬ 
ber 1911, in ibid. 

176. DDSM, July 1908, p. 147. 

177. Kamala, Asad, 1315, p. 166. 

178. DDSM. op. cit. 

179. Krishak, Kartik, 131 6 , p. 161 . 

180. Prospectus of Mohini Mills Ltd submitted in September 1919, in File 

No. 1621(A) . op. cit. 
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the business of the Mills considerably. Despite these hurdles, 
the mill made favourable progress and became well-known as **a 
successful Indian enterprise”.The prosperity was also marked 
during 1912-13.^"^ The high quality and excellence of production 
of this Mill and successful management of them earned the 
highest approbation of both the people and the Government.*®’ 
The progress was evident in another field also. The company 
increased its authorised capital from Rs. 1,50,000 to Rs. 2,00,000 
in 1910*®^ and then to Rs. 6,00,000, in 1918*®®. 

Meanwhile, in 1914, there was the outbreak of World War I 
and the whole business network was considerably affected. There 
was a total dislocation of trade and a large-scale falling-off in the 
demand for cotton goods. Moreover, as Germany was declared 
to be a hostile country, all trade with Germany or countries with 
German connections was stopped. The result was that the supply 
of aniline dyes and magnesium chloride which were hitherto 
imported from Germany came to an abrupt halt.*®® As the War 
was declared just before the Pujahs, the sale of piece goods was 
much affected. Merchants were refused the usual credit, and as 
short time work was introduced to avoid over production and to 
keep the factory running with the available stock of yarn, the 
company suffered loss for low production. Fresh supply of yarn 
from England was also cut short due to shipping difficulties. To 
add to this, the company had to count interest on heavy stock 
to clear which considerable expenses had to be incurred. The 
existing depression was heightened also by the absence of a 
finishing machine. Losses incurred thereby on all these accounts 


181. RAB for 1910-11, Calcutta, 1912, pp. 75-76. 

182. RAB for 1912-13, Calcutta, 1914, p. 61. 

183. Prospectus submitted in September 1919. op. cit. 

184. Ibid. 

185. Letter dt. Kiishiia. 11 September, \9\^. From Chakrabarty Sons & Co, 

Managing Agents, Mohini Mills. To the Registrar of Joint Stock Co. 
Bengal, in File No. 1621(A) . op. cit. 

186. J. A. L. Swan, Report on the Industrial Development of Bengal, Calcutta, 
1915, p. 6. 
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had to be made up in 1915 and partly from the surpluses in the 
subsequent years. 

It has been already pointed out that the Mohinij Mills began 
its production as a weaving mill, turning out cloths'of various 
descriptions out of yarns imported from England. The period 
of World War I with all its attendant dislocation in communic¬ 
ations made the management of the mill conscious of the fact 
that they must start spinning yarn out of raw cotton instead of 
depending upon supplies from England. They, therefore, resolved 
to set up machinery for the spinning of yarn out of Indian and 
Egyptian cotton for use in the mills. This spinning department 
was to be an adjunct to the weaving department, each acting as 
complementary to the other. During post-War period, there 
was a large-scale increase in the prices of machinery, and 
as the company suffered from paucity of capital the setting up 
of the spinning department was delayed.*®® Such a situation, 
however, was short-lived. At the 11th Ordinary General Meeting 
of the shareholders held on 12 July, 1919, the company expressed 
“their sincerest gratification at the final conclusion of peace 
resultant upon the victory of British arms.” Those present also 
hoped that normal state of affairs would soon be restored.*®* 
Soon prices of machinery and building materials came down. 
The capital of the company was raised to Rs. 10 lakhs in August 
1919,*®“’ and then to Rs. 15 lakhs in September 1919.'®^ With the 
increase in the amount of capital there was also a simultaneous 
increase in the number of power looms from 128 to 228 which 
now began to manufacture about 1000 pairs of dhoties and sarees 
a day. Orders were placed in the hands of agents for the establish¬ 
ment of complete spinning plants of over 10,000 spindles to feed 


187. Ibid. 

188. Prospectus submitted in July, \925...File No. 1621 (A)...op. cit. 

189. See Minutes of the Proceedings in File No. 1621(A)...op. cit. 

190. Letter No. 11204 dt. Kushtia, l2 August 1919. From Chakravarti Sons 
& Co. To The Registrar of Jot. Stock Co. Bengal, in File No. 1621(A)... 
op. cit. 

191. Prospectus submitted in September 1919...op. cit. 
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the looms. The weaving department at the same time made 
accommodation for nearly 300 looms and was well-established 
with up-to-date equipments.*^^ 

It has to be kept in mind that although the Mohini Mills 
began to spin out yarn from Indian and Egyptian cotton, that 
does not mean that they ceased to import British yarns altogether. 
Even in early 1920s, the company imported yarn from Manchester 
in cops on paper tubes (which constituted about 2^ per cent of 
the total quantity of the yarn imported) and paid a total of 12 per 
cent import duty.^®® 

The Mohini Mills Ltd. produced dhoties, sarees and other 
goods of which there was always “an unfailing and ever growing 
demand in the market” not only in Bengal, but also outside.^®* 
Besides these, the company had a soorkie mill, which also became 
a profitable concern as it was in great demand in the Kushtia 
sub-division.^®® 

The attitude of the Government towards this Swadeshi 
company was wholly unfavourable and discriminatory. This 
discriminatory attitude was evident in the field of import duty. 
We have already pointed out that the Mohini Mills, Ltd. imported 
yarns from Manchester in cops on paper tubes. They paid 
customs duty at the rate of 5 per cent on the ad valorem rale of 
the above yarn (vide schedule II of Finance Act No. XII of 1922) 
the weight of the tubes also being included along with the weight 
of the yarn, so that the import duty paid by them was a good 
deal more than 5 per cent. The company had further to pay a 
cotton excise duty at the rate of 3^ per cent on the goods manu¬ 
factured on the tariff rate fixed by the Government. Thus taking 
everything into account, the company had to pay nearly 12 per 
cent as duty based on tariff rates.’®® This was in sharp contrast 

192. Proapectus submitted on 6 July 1925...op. cit. 

193. Proposed exemption from import duty on yarn obtained from Manchester 
by the Mohini Mills, Ltd. in Finance Deptt. (Customs Branch) File No. 
C. ID 11. Prgs. B5-7. April 1923. 

194. submitted in September 1919...op. cit. 

195. DDSM...op. cit. 

196. Proposed exemption from import duty...op. cit. 
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to the fact that the mills who had been spinning and weaving on 
their own paid only the cotton excise duty at the rate of per 
cent based on tariff value. And there were Indian mills who spun 
for their own use the count—which the Mohini Mills used—with¬ 
out paying any duty for the raw cotton.^®’ In order to bring this 
discrimination to an end, the Mohini Mills asked the Govern¬ 
ment to remit the import duty on the yarn they indented from 
outside.*®* 

The condition was somewhat similar to the one faced by the 
hosiery manufactures of Bengal.*®® But while in the case of 
hosiery factories, their demand was met, in the case of the Mohini 
Mills the Government decided to retain the existing duty on 
imported yarn.*®® Why the British government adopted two 
contradictory attitudes towards two branches of the same group 
of Swadeshi industries is a fact that merits attention. The fact 
is that in the case of hosiery goods the participation of British 
commodities was quite insignificant and thus indigenous goods 
posed no competition to the British counterparts. And as there 
was practically no Indo-British competition, the interests of British 
manufacturers were nowhere at stake. On the other hand, the 
presence of the Mohini Mills and the growing acceptance of its 
dhoties and sarces by the common people posed a real challenge 
to the sale of British cloths, and here the interests of the British 
manufacturers were definitely at stake. This it appears that it 
was this factor that led to the retention of the two-fold duty on 
yarns imported by the Mohini Mills from England. 

Nevertheless, the condition of the Mill was one of progress, 
except during 1913-18, which was a period of stagnation as is 

197. Ibid. 

198. Letter No. 1066, dt. Kushtiu, Bengal From The Managing Agents, Mohini 
Mills Ltd. To The Secretary to the Government of India, Inland 
Revenues Delhi...in ibid. 

199. Levy of excise duty on cotton goods, .op. cit. 

200. Letter No. 1783, dt. Delhi 26 March 1923. From N. C. Ansorga, Deputy 
Secretary to the Govt, of India. To The Secretary of the Govt, of Bengal. 
Finance Deptt. in Proposed exemption from import duty...op. cit. 
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evident from the extent of increase of its capital. A detailed 
account of this from 1909 to 1919 is given below :— 

TABLE: 3:4 


Year 

Capital at the beginning 
of the year 

New capital 

Total capital 


Authorised 

Rs. 

Issued 

Rs. 

Authorised 

Rs. 

Issued 

Rs 

Authorised 

Rs. 

Issued 

Rs. 

1909 

1,50,000 

— 

— 

58,060 

1,50,000 

58,060 

1910 

1,50,000 

58,060 

50,000 

40,880 

2,00,000 

98,940 

1911 

2,00,000 

98,940 

— 

44,250 

Ditto 

1,43.190 

1912 

Ditto 

1,43,190 

— 

14,710 

Ditto 

1,57,900 

1913 

(Sep) 

Ditto 

1.57,900 

— 

— 

Ditto 

Ditto 

1913 

(Dec) 

Ditto 

Ditto 

— 

15 

Ditto 

1,57,915 

1915 

Ditto 

1.57,915 

— 

9,670 

Ditto 

1,67,585 

1916 

Ditto 

1,67,585 

— 

495 

Ditto 

1,68,580 

Dec. 

1917 

Ditto 

1,68,580 

4,00,000 

210 

6,00,000 

1,68,790 

-Sep 

1918 







Feb 

1918 

6,00,000 

Ditto 

9,00,000 

6,559 

15,00,000 

1,75,349 


-Sep 

1919 


Source : St. No. 4.Suppl. to the CG, 6 July 1910, pp. 912-17 , Ibid. .12 

July 1911, pp. 904-08 ; Ibid .4 September 1912, pp. 1215-25 ; Ibid .23 July 

1913, pp. 955-62 ; Ibid .5 August 1914, pp. 1149-60 ; St. No. 4. Prgs . 

Financial (Commerce).December 1915 ; St. No. 4. CG, 2 August 1916, 

pp. 884-96 ; St. No. 4. Prgs .Commerce (Commerce).September 1918 ; 

Ibid . Prgs .September 1919 ; Ibid .November 1920. 


The rates of dividend given to the shareholders from 1912 
to 1918“^ also testify to the consistent progress of the mill (barring 
the first two years of World War I). The rates are as follows 


201. Prospectus submitted in September 1919. op. cit. 
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Year 

Dividend 

Year 

Dividend 

1912 

5% 

1916 

4% 

1913 

5% 

1917 

6% 

1914 

Nil 

1918 

12% 

1915 

Nil 




Thus it seems that the Mohini Mills, stepping into the shoes 
of its illustrious predecessor, tided over initial difficulties and the 
crisis of the War years to advance on an encouraging note. It 
began to run at a profit. It enlarged its activities by adding a 
Spinning Deptt. to the Weaving Deptt. In later years it started 
spinning yarns from Indian cotton, although it could not cast off 
its dependence on Manchester yarns altogether. However, the 
one branch where it was totally dependent on England was the 
supply of up-to-date machinery which indigenous entrepreneurs 
could not make on their own. 

While the Banga Lakshmi Cotton Mills and the Mohini Mills 
realised the importance of cultivation of cotton as complementary 
to spinning and weaving, some Swadeshi entrepreneurs-consisting 
of people belonging to the landowning class and professional 
people, took the initiative in forming the Indian Cotton Cultivation 
Ltd. in 1907, at Malati, Santhal Parganas, Birbhum.*®^ It bad a 
capital of Rs. 10,000 divided into 2,000 shares of Rs. 5 each. 
The names of the Directors were as follows : — 

1. Indranarayan Chatterjee 

2. Jogendra Narayan Mukherjee 

3. Nanigopal Banerjee 

4. Bhupatinath Chatterjee 

5. Tamrish Chatterjee 

6. Suresh Chandra Roy 

and 7. Paramananda Gangopadhyay. 

A large number of zamindars purchased its shares.^®® 

202. Krishak, Jyaistha 1314, pp. 47-48. 

203. For a detailed list of names, see ibid. 
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Several other knitting, woollen and cotton mills also sprang 
up'during the period under review. Some of these ventures were 
small, while others had a substantial quantity of authorised capital. 
On 17 April 1909, the Mymensingh knitting Works, Ltd., was 
registered with an authorised capital of Rs. 50,000 ; this, however, 
went into liquidation on 19 April 1915 with a subscribed capital 
of Rs. 6,675 of which Rs. 1,335 were paid up.‘'“®* The Cossipore 
Cotton Ginning Factory was registered on 29 November 1917 with 
an authorised capital of Rs. 3 lakhs at 9, Clive Row, Calcutta. 
It carried on the business of cotton ginning, oil pressing and 
manufactured and dealt in cotton goods of all kinds.®“ Then 
XhQ Calcutta Cotton Mills Ltd. was registered on 11 September 1919 
with an authorised capital of Rs. 5 lakhs of which Rs. 1,86,700 
were paid up.^®® 

Another notable indigenous venture was the Calcutta Knitting 
& Woollen Mills Co. Ltd., registered on 27 August 1920 at 26/2, 
Mirzapur Street, Calcutta.*®’ Originally, this firm was started by 
one S. M. Das, Mechanist, Knitting and Weaving Expert, about 
1914 under the name and style of ‘T/ie Calcutta Knitting Mills" 
with one man and one knitting mechanic. Since this humble 
beginning, he succeeded in bringing the business to a flourishing 
condition, succeeded in a number of experimental works and 
every year obtained more than 100 per cent profit on the invested 
capital. The progress of this firm concided with a vast and 
rapidly increasing demand for woollen yarn, woollen goods as 
also hosiery goods in India, Thus there was a large scope for 
the expansion of this type of business. As this was a paying 
industry, it was made into a limited liability company in 1920*®“ 
under the name and style of the Calcutta Knitting and Woollen 

204. St. No. 6 . Suppl. to the C.G., 2 August 1916, pp. 884-96. 

205. St. No. 2 .Prgs. of the Govt, of Bengal in the Commerce Deptt. 

(Commerce) for the month of September 1918. 

206. St. No. 4 .Prgs. of the Govt, of Bengal in the Commerce Deptt. 

(Commerce) for the month of December 1921. 

207. St. No. 2 . ibid. 

208. Fiospectus of the Calcutta knitting & Woollen Mills. Ltd. in CCG & G, 

1 September 1920, p. 16. 
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Mills Co. Ltd. In this enlarged scale, it had an authorised capital 
of Rs. 20 laks divided into 2 lakh shares of Rs. 10 each. Its 
Board of Directors consisted of 5 members who were zamindars, 
pleaders or entrepreneurs themselves. They were 

1. Satyananda Bose, Landholder, Vakil, High Court, 
Calcutta. 

2. J. Chaudhury, Bar-at-Law. 

3. H. M. Isaq, Managing Proprietor of Abdul Khalcq & Co, 
Hosiery Merchants, Calcutta. 

4. Radharaman Ghosh, Pleader, Director, Central Coopera¬ 
tive Bank. 

5. S. M. Das, Proprietor, Calcutta Knitting Mills and of 
Messrs. S. M. Das & Co. 

The Managing Agents of the company were Messers. S. M. 
Das & Co.^“® 


Impact 

So far, we have analysed in detail the achievements of 
Swadeshi cotton industry. We now propose to make a quantita¬ 
tive assessment of the impact of the growth of this indigenous 
industry over imports from Europe. 

We have already referred to G. N. Gupta’s reports*^® regard¬ 
ing the imports of European piece-goods and yarn as also the 
quantity of Indian production of these articles. It appears from 
the Reports on the Administration of Bengal for the years 1900- 
1920 that there was a sharp decrease in 1906-07 in the import of 
cotton goods and yarns of all descriptions. The Government, in 
its report, ascribed these reduced imports partly to the Swadeshi 
movement, and partly to enhanced prices and dearness of food¬ 
stuffs prevailing in Bengal.*^’ * In 1908-09 there was again large- 
scale reduction in the imports of cotton goods, which was also 
due to the anti-Partition and Boycott movements. Since then, 
the general trend was one of increase, with occasional reduction 

209. CCG&IG . ibid. 

210. G. N. Gupta . op. cit. p. 10. 

211. RAB, 1906-07. op. cit. p. 77. 
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at the commencement of World War-I and then in 1918-19. In 
1907-08, twists and yarns increased in quantity by l^ million 
lbs. or 15% or in value by 22^ lakhs, or 33%, chiefly counts above 
50. According to the Report on the Administration of Bengal for 
1907-08, it was the “result of the revival in the handloom industry 
following the Swadeshi movement”.®*^ 


The decline in the sale of European piece-goods was also 
noticeable in the figures for the monthly imports of commodities 
from July 1905 to July 1906. The figures are as follows 


1905 

Piece goods 

1906 

Piece goods 

July 

106.50 

January 

107.35 

August 

104.07 

February 

107.52 

September 

106.03 

March 

106.20 

October 

109.08 

April 

102.97 

November 

133.22 

May 

103.41 

December 

98.98 

June 

95.27 



July 

94.66 


L. F. Morshead, Collector of Customs, in his report dt. 21 
Sep. 1905, quoted one European firm saying that the boycott 
result was most disastrous, and that an Allahabad client asked 
them to wire to England for cancellation of an indent for hosiery. 
The months August-September were the height of the Puja season, 
but goods were unsaleable.*^It was also reported that among 
some of the bazar wholesale dealers in imported ready-made 
clothing, a good deal of loss had occurred.®As regards 
Manchester piece-goods, the boycott movement, Morshead said in 
his report, “appears to have been weakening in Calcutta, but 

212. Op. cit, p. 77. 

213. Sumit Sarkar. op. cit, p. 146. 

214. Appendix : E Notes on the Extent to which the “Boycott" has at present 
affected the wholesale and retail trade in Calcutta, in Political (confiden¬ 
tial) Judicial File No- 86(J)/1905. 

215. Ibid, 
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spreading up-country”. There was thus a huge accummulation 
of stocks.*^® 

Apart from the Boycott campaign, trade in Manchester piece 
goods seemed to have been affected also by a trade dispute 
between the Marwari dealers and the importing firms. The 
contract between them was so worded that while the Manchester 
manufacture might fail to supply to him without the Marwari 
having remedy he could enforce, he could, on the other hand, 
force the Marwari to take the delivery when he chose to supply.® 
This factor undoubtedly strengthened the position of the Bengali 
entrepreneurs. However, when this dispute was settled and 
better terms were made, the Marwaris renewed their foreign 
contracts.®** 


Summing up 

Thus the indigenous entrepreneurs of Bengal made their 
mark in handloom weaving, hosiery and cotton industries. Weav¬ 
ing industry was an old cottage industry which worked with very 
small capital and throw-shuttle looms. With the advent of fly- 
shuttle looms, the technological efficiency was improved. This 
industry received impetus during the anti-Partition campaign, and 
new companies with capital ranging from Rs. 20,000 to Rs. 12 
lakhs sprang up. 

Compared to weaving, hosiery industry was a new industry. 
However, it took off in the 1890s—long before the Swadeshi 
movement was launched. The Oriental Hosiery Mfg. Co. Ltd. 
was the first of its kind in Bengal, formed by a middle class 
individual with a substantial amount of capital. The industry 
got bolstered by the Swadeshi with the result that a number of 
hosiery concerns sprang up in different areas. The total capital 

216. Ibid. 

217. Ibid. 

218. Bangalee, 23 December 1905. The Marwaris did never lend any support 
to the boycott movement. They were more concerned with ties with 
British merchants. See: Bidhubhusan Datta. ‘Bilati Panyabarjane 
Swadeshi Diksha’, in Nabyabharatt Aswin 1313 p. 294. 
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of each of these concerns ranged from several hundreds to Rs. 2 
lakhs. This was a field where competition with British goods 
was insignificant. 

Like hosiery industry, the first cotton mill was established 
long before the Swadeshi movement, in 1895 under the name of 
the Chittagong Cotton & Oil Mills Co. Ltd. Thereafter in the 
first decade of the present century, this industry grew up in 
increasing numbers. Of these, only two—the Banga Lakshmi 
Cotton Mills and the Mohini Mills Ltd, stood the test of time. 
The Banga Lakshmi started making yarn of 40’s count which had 
hitherto to be imported from abroad, thereby not only shaking 
off dependence on foreigners, but also competing with them in the 
market. 

Unlike the Banga Lakshmi and the Mohini, Uday Kumar 
Das of the Sreenath Mill, with no previous business or technical 
experience, cast off dependence on imported machinery by 
manufacturing the necessary machines himself and using Indian 
yarn instead of foreign yarn. The case of Sreenath Mill was an 
exception, and, in fact, the Swadeshi period witnessed an increase 
in the import of cotton mill machinery.* ‘ The capital was 
indigenous, the Board of Directors or Proprietors of these com¬ 
panies consisted of people belonging to Bengal. Moreover, the 
capital came mostly from zamindars, merchants and professional 
people. 


219. RAB. 1906-07. op. cit., p. 77. 



IV 

Chemicals 


Historical Background^ 

Chemistry in India, as in other countries of the world, owed its 
origin to certain human needs and man’s quest for knowledge 
about elementary compounds of natural objects and to how best 
these could be harnessed to the benefit of mankind. The people 
of India had been familiar with certain chemical processes and 
operations for a long time past. Lapislazuli, turquoise, rock 
crystal, alkaline silicates and jade were some of the minerals that 
were put to practical use by the people of the Indus Valley Culture 
(3000-1800 B. C.). The Aryans, who succeeded them during 
1500-600 B, C, were said to have known the processes for the 
extraction and purification of metals, such as, gold, silver, bronze 
and copper. Kautilya also dealt with these aspects in the 
Arthasastra. 

Medicinal use of plants through chemical processes was also 
known in ancient times, the earliest mention of it being found in 
the Rg Veda. It is however, in the Avurveda^ which is considered 
to be a Upaveda, that definite properties of drugs and their uses 
have been discussed in detail. This Ayurveda constitutes the 
foundation of the medical science of India. The Susruta Samhita 
and the Charaka Samhita, named after Susruta and Charaka 

1. For this section, see : R, N. Chopra, Chopra’s Indigenous Drugs of India, 
Calcutta, 1933, pp. 1-6 ; J. P. de Sovssl, History of the Chemical Industry 
in India. Bombay, August 1961, pp. 1-17 ; Acharya P. C. Ray, History of 
Hindu Chemistry from the earliest times to the middle of the 16th century, 
Calcutta, 1909; G. N. Mukhopadhyay: History of Indian Medicine 
containing notices, Biographical & Bibliographical of the Ayurvedic physicians 
and their works on medicine from the Earliest Age to the Present Time, 
3 volumes, Calcutta, 1923 (vol. 1), 1926 (Vol. 2), 1929 (Vol. 3). 
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respectively and written before 1000 B. C, were the two most 
notable documents on medicine and surgery. This period of 
original research was followed by a period of transition from 
the Ayurvedic to the Trantic era (800 to 1100 A. D.), during 
which time alchemy became virtually an integral part of Tantric 
methods of worship. 

After this period, the glories of Hindu medicine declined. 
During the disturbed times of the Greek, Scythian & Mohammedan 
invasions, no original works were written, and the existing ones 
got mutilated or lost. With the passing of the branches of 
medicine into the hands of priests, degeneration set in. To touch 
the dead body was considered sinful by the Brahmin medicine 
men, and with the discontinuation of the dissection of dead 
bodies, there was the decline in anatomical and surgical knowledge 
as well. The Buddhist doctrine of ahimsa also contributed in 
the same direction. However, the decline in surgery was accom¬ 
panied by a period of progress of medicine as well. A number of 
drugs were added to the existing list of materia medica. 

With the decline of Brahmanism, decay set in. This decay 
became more rapid with the coming of the Muslim rulers in the 
12th century. The Muslim conquerors brought with them the 
Arabian system of healing, whose extensive use pushed the 
Ayurvedic system into the background. This was the position at 
the time of the Pathans and the Mughals. Later, the Mughal 
period saw the development of cosmetics and perfumery industries. 
Soap is also believed to have been introduced into India by the 
Muslims to replace the Alkaline dyes, produced from the ashes of 
vegetable matter. During the late 17th and early 18th centuries, 
the Mughal empire began to decline, and with it drug culture 
declined as well. There was, however a good deal of admixture 
of Ayurvedic and Arabic medicines, with the result that although 
both declined, a rich store of combined materia medica was left 
behind. 

With the establishment of British colonial rule, a new system- 
the Allopathic system was introduced. Taking advantage of the 
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absence of a proper indigenous system of medical treatment the 
Western system got itself firmly entrenched in the Indian market. 

Foreign Competition 

In the wake of the colonisation of India, drugs and chemicals 
imported from abroad dominated the market of Bengal. The 
most common diseases of the time were different types of fever, 
indigestion, loss of vital power, syphillis, different female diseases 
connected with pregnancy and child birth, etc. In order to cure 
these diseases, a large number of drugs and other chemicals were 
imported. 

Camphor, bicarbonate of soda, caustic soda, bleaching 
materials, sulphur, quinine and other patent medicines were 
imported from countries like U. K, Japan, Italy, U. S. A. and 
Hong Kong.'^ These were both allopathic and homoeopathic* 
drugs that had a large number of buyers in the market. These 
allopathic drugs were either produced in Bengal by foreign 
concerns, or exported to Bengal and sold in the market through 
their own agents or dealers, Wilkinson's, the British druggist 
established in 1829, manufactured Sarsaparilla with the essence 
of fluid extract of Red Jamaica, which was a reliable remedy for 
torpid fever, debility, eruptions and the purifier of human blood.^ 
Bathgate & Co,—the Calcutta chemists (established in 1811), 
manufactured Watson's liver pills for sluggish liver, constipation, 
lassitude, headache, etc. and sold bottles at Re. 1 or Rs. 2. 
Allingham’s ointment for the treatment of piles could also be had 
from this concern at a price of Re. 1-8 per bottle. It also manu¬ 
factured castor oil for strengthening the root and promoting the 

* Homoeopathy is a branch of western medicine that originated in the USA. 
We, however, confine ourselves to the study of allopathic drugs only. 

2. Report on the Maritime Trade of Bengal. 1908-09, By P. R. Cadell, 
Collector of Customs, Financial Depit. (Separate Revenue Branch) File 
No.: C.IR-1 Prgs. 26-31, June 1909; Report on the Maritime Trade of 
Bengal, 1910-11. Financial Deptt. (Customs Branch) F N.C.I.R.-I, Prgs. A 
4-8, June 1911. 

3. Ad. in Capital, 2 July 1903, p. 25. 
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normal growth of hair.* Dr. W. Major of the USA succeeded in 
extracting the essence of some rare plants through some new 
chemical process and produced a new drug known as Electro- 
Sarsaparilla. It was claimed that the essence found in this drug, 
could not be found in any other drug. It purified blood and was 
claimed to be a sure remedy for the loss of vital power. It was 
manufactured by fV. Major & Co, of Bombay, and the company 
had its stockists of Calcutta in Messrs. Butto Kristo Paul & Co, 
and Messrs. Iswar Chunder Coondoo & Co.® Of the medicines 
that were found in the shops of Calcutta was ‘Lawes’ Fluid’—the 
disinfectant powder—the sole agents for India being/. Mackillican 
& Co. of 7, Church Lane, Calcutta.® The Sanatogen Co. of 
London, manufactured Sanatogen, the vitalising food tonic which 
was complimentary to quinine. It had a large market in Bengal 
as well as in other parts of India ’ Smith Stanistreet & Co. was 
another firm that sold Hornby’s No. 9 pills, meant for restoration 
of flagging emergies at the price of Re. 1-8 per bottle.® R. Scott 
Thomson & Co. Ltd. of Calcutta, sold Dr. Ferris’ liver tonic.® 
Kemp & Co. Ltd, the chemists settled at Bombay, competed with 
quinine by preparing ‘Chirettones’ for the treatment of fever, 
weakness, loss of appetite, liver sluggishness, neuralgia and 
indigestion, and sold it at the price of Re, 1 per box of 100x5 gn. 
tablets.^® For the treatment of ‘dispeptics, nervous, debiliatated, 
weak, languid, half-dead people’, Seigel’s syrup was there in the 
market.^ Then there was Lea & Perrins’ sauce (not a drug actually), 
sold by Wercestershire sauce, whieh promised to be a ‘favourite 
appetiser and pick-me up’.^^ Side by side, there was the regenera- 

4. Ads. in Capital, 5 September 1907, p. 544, 12 November 1903, p. 783 ; 
Banik, 5 November 1903. 

5. Ads. in Kn'shak, Baisakh 1311, ABP, 1 March 1905, p. 12., Capital, 
5 November 1903. 

6. Ad. in Capital, 13 January 1910. 

7. Ad. in Capital, 27 January 1910, 

8. Ad. in Capital, 6 January 1910- 

9. Ad. in Capital, 12 December 1907. 

10. Ad. in Capital, 21 November 1907 

11. Ad. in Capital, 9 July 1903, 

J2. Ad. in Capital, 27 January 1910. 
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tion of ‘Contrexevillc Pavillion’ by the natural mineral water, 
which was supposed to be ‘the best water for uric acid, gravel, 
gout, rheumatism, arthritis and urinary disorders’.^® At 
Kidderpore, Calcutta the British Chemical IVorks was set up. 
They were both a ‘manufactory of indigenous drugs’ as also 
‘importers of allopathic medicines'.'^ It was an indigenous firm 
with British connections. 

Side by side with allopathic drugs^ homocopal hie drugs also 
started pouring into Bengal and other parts of India from the 
USA, UK, Germany and Italy. King & Co. sold American drugs 
of different types. It was patronised by well-known physicists 
like Dr. Yunan, Dr. Roy, Dr. Chandra Sekhar AM and others.''' 
Another firm, C. Ringer & Co. dealt more or less with drugs 
imported from England. Although its price was higher than that 
imported from Germany, it claimed to be more effective 
than the cheaper German drugs,'® Then there was the Hahnemann 
Home which was the ‘only reliable depot in India w'hich imports 
genuine Homoeopathic medicines from the most ancient hou^cs 
in the world’, including Italy. It sold drugs at a moderate price.'’ 

This is an approximate list of those foreign medicines that 
had a substantial number of purchasers in Calcutta and elsewhere. 
Their object was essentially to capture the market through 
the introduction of new types of drugs produced through 
improved chemical process. It was these imported drugs which 
ousted indigenous drugs from the market, and it was against these 
that Swadeshi chemists and druggists had to compete in order to 
survive, and if possible, to defeat them. 

When we talk of chemical industry wc mean, apart from 
soaps, perfumes, etc. drugs of different categories like allopathic, 
homoeopathic and ayurvedic. Each of the drugs belonging to 
either of the 3 categories is the product of some chemical process 

13. Ad. in Capital, 30 January 1910. 

14. Ad. in ABP, 4 January 1905. 

15. Ad. in Suprabhat, Chaitra 1316. 

16. Ad. in Sravan 1317. 

17. Ad. in ABP, 5 January 1905. 
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and therefore belongs to the branch of chemistry. However, 
there is some difference between the process of preparation of 
an ayurvedic drug and that of an allopathic drug. While the 
former is the product of some crude rudimentary process of 
manufacture (where the extraction of essence through improved 
process is not done) from medicinal plants, the latter is the 
product of improved chemical process whereby the essence is 
extracted from the plant and then used in the preparation of the 
drug. In Bengal during pre-colonial days, ayurvedic drugs were 
used for the treatment of various diseases. However, the onrush 
of foreign drugs brought about a change in the prevailing 
situation. 

Swadeshi Challenge 

The indigenous reaction to this challenge took two different 
paths. On the one hand, there was the regeneration of pure 
ayurvedic medicines--some sort of a revival of past heritage. On 
the other hand, there was the acceptance of the new objective 
condition, and the realisation that the revival of Indian medicines 
should take into account all the Western chemical improvements, 
and that both the Eastern and Western sciences should be utilised 
for the benefit of the people. Both the old and the new—the 
Swadeshi ayurvedic and the Swadeshi allopathic—formed integral 
parts of a united challenge against foreign competition. We 
propose to discuss them in turn. 

(A) Ayurvedic Works 

The ayurvedic response was manifested first in the bringing of 
ancient books written by Charaka and Susruta back into the 
present by reprinting them. The problem before the Kavirajas 
was how to substitute the use of foreign drugs in favour of 
indigenous ones.^® One of the advocates of this who could be 

18. Nabin Chandra Pal. Drahyagun Sangraha, Calcutta 1293 B.S. (1886 AD) ; 

Kanny Loll Dey, The Indigenous Drugs of India or Short Description 

Notices of the Modteines, both vegetable and mineral in common use 

among the Natives of India, Calcutta, 1867. 
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said to have represented this trend was Kaviraj Jiwankali Roy 
Baidyaratna, whose arguments, as expressed in an article entitled 
‘Chikifsa tatwa\ were as follows : — 

As variations in food and dress depend on variations in age, 
sex, country, season, etc. so also do various medicines. As the 
method of application of drugs suitable for people living in hot 
regions is not the same for people living in colder regions so the 
drugs suitable for colder climates can not only be not so effective, 
but also harmful to people seettling in warm climatic areas. The 
same arguments, he says, are valid for the use of allopathic drugs 
in warm countries like India. Firstly, it is harmful to those who 
take it. Secondly, although the application of quinine for curing 
malaria arrests rise in temperature, there always remains the 
possibility of it relapsing again. In the ayurveda, there is no 
dearth of strong drugs whicli are capable of decreasing fever 
within a short time, but their use has been strictly prohibited. 
Ayurveda believes in gradual eradication of infection which fore¬ 
stalls the possibility of it relapsing again. 

One of the earliest, if not the earliest, of the ayurvedic works 
in Bengal was the Haran Ayurvediya Aushadhalay, established in 
1865. Its factory was situated at Gelegram, P.O. Gallia, district 
Bankura, with its head office at 118 Upper Chitporc Road, 
Calcutta, and branch office at 227, Harrison Road, Calcutta. As 
this concern had its manufactory in the rural area, it was possible 
for them to get fresh medicinal ingredients from the village 
jungles. The method of preparation was also rudimentary, in 
keeping with the directives of the ayurvedic science. Leaves and 
branches of medicinal plants were boiled in clay pots, and timber, 
not coal, was used as fuel. Unlike the case of other ayurvedic 
works that sprang up in later years and used iron cans instead 

19. Ayurveda, Kartik 1324, pp. 56-60 ; Dr. Kshetramohan Chattopadhyay in 
his ‘Malariar Deshiya Mahoushadh’ (‘The Great Indigenous remedy for 
malaria’) says that an indigenous drug prepared from Nata fruit was 
far more effective than quinine. See: Ayurveda, Asad 1325. The All- 
India Ayurvedic Conference that was held in January 1916 also extolled 
the positive aspects of the ayurvedic science. See ABP 1 January 1916. 
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of clay pots and coal instead of timber, the Haran Ayurvediya 
Aushadhalay stuck to its purely ayurvedic method of manu¬ 
facture.This was established by Haran Chandra Mukho- 
padhyaya, popularly known as Haran Kaviraj*, who earned a 
great reputation throughout Bengal. Of the drugs produced by 
him, were gelerpachan —a specific for fever ; amlahara —a cure 
for acidity and indigestion (As 8 per bottle), and ratibijoy modak— 
a cure for debility and impotence.’* The second earliest of the 
Kaviraj workshops was the Mayapur Ayurved Aushadhalay esta¬ 
blished in 1868 A.D. at 46, Sasthitola Road, Narikeldanga, 
Calcutta. For strength and vigour, it offered a drug called 
‘Mayapur Rasayan’ which was consumed by people for more 
than 50 years. It was sold at Rs. 2 per phial.**^ 

However, the person who made his mark in this field was 
Kaviraj Nagendra Nath Sen educated at Paris and London. His 
Ayurvedic Pharmacy was located at 18/1 and 19, Lower Chitpore 
Road, Calcutta. It manufactured a number of medicines for 
the treatment of various diseases like general debility, burning 
of the palms and soles, syphillis as also all types of fever.’® Then 
Kaviraj Mrityunjay Haidar of Kotwali, Malda, manufactured 
Swadeshi quinine for the treatment of malaria through chemical 
process from indigenous plants and that was ‘in no way inferior 
to foreign quinine’. It was displayed at the exhibitions held at 
Malda and Murshidabad and highly appreciated for its intrinsic 
merit.’* 

One of the pioneers of ayurvedic science was Kaviraj 
Gangaprasad Sen who hailed from village Kamapur of Bikrampur 
Dacca. From Dacca he shifted to Calcutta and settled at 

• He hailed from Rajshahi. He did not teach his students and his ayurvedic 
knowledge died with him. 

20. Ad. in P. M. Bagehi's Nuian Directory Panjika. (Almanac) 1327 B. S. 
(1920 A.D.) 

21. Ibid. 

22. Ibid; Byabosayiy Baisakh, Jyaistha, 1324. 

23. Ad. in Capital, 3 January 1907. 

24. Ad. in Grihastha, Baisakh, 1321. 
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Kumartully. It was his father Nilambar Sen who introduced 
ayurvedic method of medicine manufacture in Calcutta 
from 1880. Nilambar was the real founder of the Kaviraji 
community of Kumartully, Calcutta. ^Nilambarer bari" (tablets) 
was well-known in Dacca.^® Gangaprasad learnt the knowledge 
from his father and earned a repute that extended to places not 
only outside Calcutta, but also to different provinces of India, and 
even to Europe and America.”® His nephew Bijoyralna Sen 
Kaviraj learnt ayurvedic science from him.”’ 

Another advocate of ayurvedic medicine was Lalmohan Saha, 
He was the second son of Gangaram Shahbanik who started his 
business career as a bania in Murshidabad and rose to become 
one of the leading businessmen and bankers of Dacca. He had 
three sons : Bhajahari, Lalmohan and Gournetai. Lalmohan 
Shaha invented a number of patent medicines, viz. Sarbajwara- 
gajasimha, sarbadadruhutosan and Kundu-dabanal—v^h\Q\\ were 
quite well-known in East Bengal.*^* His brother, Gournetai Shaha 
also made his mark in the field of drug manufacture. In 1920 he 
set up the Gour Netai Ayurved Aushadhalay at Babu’s Bazar, 
Dacca, thereby meeting a long-standing want of the people of 
East Bengal. The manufactory produced drugs like Gourkanti 
Salsa, Gourkantimodak, Krimikulantak batika, swasari batika, from 
indigenous ingredients. His Chavanpras was made from 
myrabolam imported from Kasi in UP. Although primarily a 
manufacturer of ayurvedic medicines, he was also an importer of 
homoeopathic and allopathic medicines, the former being imported 
directly from well-known shops of America, Germany and 
England.'^® 

However, these firms were small in size and capacity and 
hence their outturn was also meagre. It was quite obvious that 

25. Jnanendra Nath Kumar, Par/f/jfl.v vol. 10, Calcutta, Aswin 1336. 

pp. 150-155. 

26. Bangsha Parichay . ihid\o\. 8. 

27. Ibid, p, 10%. 

28. pp. 311-14. 

29. Ibid. 
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enterprising businessmen should invest more capital, extend 
business and carry out production to the maximum possible 
extent. With this end in view, the Ayurveda Mahamandal Co, Ltd, 
was set up with its head office at 19, Grey Street, Calcutta. It was 
registered on 21 July 1919 with an authorised capital of 
Rs. 50.000.^® The composition of the Board of Directors of this 
company shows that it had the active backing of zamindars, 
bankers and merchants. The Board consisted of the following 
members > 


and 


1. S. N. Basu 

2. Upendra Kumar Mitra 

3. Pandit Kailash Chandra Jyotisharnab 

4. Anadinath Ghosh, zamindar, Bhagalpur 

5. Satish Chandra Ghosh, pleader 

6. Jogendralal Roy Chaudhury, zamindar & banker 

7. Nalini Chandra Saha, zamindar & merchant 


The managing agency of the company was entrusted to the 
hands of Kaviraj Surendranath Dasgupta and Kaviraj Jogendra 
Chandra Sastri. 


The concern manufactured a large variety of drugs through 
indigenous ayurvedic methods, viz, Biswanath taila—Vae, pain 
killer (Re 1 per phial), Sonitamrita salsa~~XhQ blood purifier 
(Re. 1 per phial), Chandanprabhasah—a specific for gonnorrhoea 
(Rs. 1-50 per phial). 

Most of the ayurvedic works that have so far been dealt with 
followed the traditional method of preparation. The person whose 
contribution to the ayurvedic science on scientific basis was not 
less than anyone else was Gananath Sen. In 1911, he published 
his treatise on ayurveda entitled *^Pratyaksha-sariram'* in Sanskrit 
with the object of reviving the study and preparation of ayurvedic 

30. St. No 2 .Prgs. of the Govt, of Bengal in the Commerce Deptt. for 

November 1920. 

31. Nutan Directory Panjika . op. cit. 
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medicine. No sooner had the book seen the light of day than it 
was acclaimed by the pundits not only of India, but also of Europe 
and America. In the same year he became the President of the 
All-India Ayurvedic Conference held at Allahabad, and there a 
committee under the title of the “Nikhil Bharatiya Ayurvedic 
Mahamandal” was set up under his presidency. 

In 1912, the Ayurveda Sabha was formed in Calcutta with 
Bijoyratna Sen as the President and Gananath Sen as the Secretary. 
The first meeting of this sabha was held at the residence of Raja 
Digambar Mitra in Jhamapukur, Calcutta. In 1918, he spent 
about Rs. 1 lakh in building the residence at 94, Grey Street, 
and gifted it to Biswnath Ayurved Mahavidhyday. Many students 
of ayurvedic science received teachings there and independent 
princes of states like Travancore, Mysore and Nepal gave endow¬ 
ments and scholarships to many deserving students to finish the 
course at the institute. Many of the students of this institute got 
themselves associated with the ayurvedic schools of their respective 
states as Principals or chief physicians and thereby helped spread 
the knowledge of this ancient medical science of India. Gananath 
Sen, in association with Jamini Bhusan Roy, also set up the 
Astanga Ayurveda Vidhyalay Society in Calcutta. 

There is no doubt that all these helped in the regeneration 
of lost interest in the study of ayurvedic literature which, in turn, 
contributed a lot to the extensive use of ayurvedic medicine by 
the people. But Gananath was too enterprising a person to be 
satisfied only with the dissemination of ayurvedic knowledge. 
In 1914, he started on a new venture and formed the 'Kalpataru 
Ayurveda Bhavari or the ‘Kalpataru Ayurvedic Works’ in Calcutta. 
This was something which only an enterprising entrepreneur could 
do Gananath hoped that,by so doing, he would be able to produce 
ayurvedic medicine on a mass scale. He embarked upon this 
enterprise on the improved scientific method of manufacture and 
purchased a huge disintegrator machine driven by electricity which 
manufactured medicines on a large scale and shaped them into 
tablets. With this end in view, he spent about Rs. 8,000 to 
Rs. 10,000 to establish a factory at Jorasanko, Calcutta. Its 
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outturn was of a high quality and fetched a good market. Its 
Chavanpros and Makaradhwaja were some of the notable 
products.®^ 

Gananath, however, began to face opposition, not so much 
from the foreign drug companies, as from some other Kavirajas. 
It was too much for them to see in their own eyes the rapid 
progress being made by Gananath and his manufactory. Gana¬ 
nath could afford to sell his products at prices much lower than 
those made by Kavirajas and thereby earned their hostility. The 
Kavirajas now started denouncing his products. This was a factor 
which at the initial stages hindered in making it a profitable 
concern. By degrees, however, the condition changed for the 
better. Gananath extended his business and set up a new house, 
‘Kalpataru Prasad' on Chittaranjan Avenue at a price of Rs. 3 
lakhs. He shifted to this new residence in 1927.^® 

One of the interesting businesses connected with the production 
of ayurvedic medicines was the business in medicinal plants. It 
was a very profitable business directly helping in the manufacture 
of ayurvedic drugs by supplying the necessary raw materials for 
their production. Taraknath Sadhu had his ancestral centre in 
the business of medicinal plants in Barabazar, Calcutta which 
employed about 15/16 heads. This centre definitely existed as a 
profitable concern throughout the 19th century, if not earlier. 
These medicinal plants were imported from distant areas and 
obtained good return. It might be that many ayurvedic aushadh- 
alays or physicians got their supply of plants from this centre. 
This business ultimately came to a close due to disputes among 
the workers and the management.^* 

However, for the regeneration of genuine ayurvedic medicines, 
the two concerns which were the direct products of the Swadeshi 
movement and which made an indelible impact on the course of 

32. Ad. in Byabosa-o-Banijya, Jyaistha, 1343. 

33. For a detailed account of Gananath Sen, see Bmgaha Parichay .op. cit. 

vol. !8, Calcutta, Jyaistha, 1344, pp. 221-36. 

34. Bangsha Parichay...—ibid. vol. 19, Calcutta Baishak 1345. pp. 196-97. 
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the development of ayurvedic industry were the Sakti Aushadh- 
alaya and Sadhana Aushadhlaya- both of which had their head 
offices at Dacca. These private companies exist till to-day and 
their medicines are consumed mostly by elderly people. However, 
information about them is sadly lacking. 

The Sakti Aushadhalay was established in 1901 by Mathura 
Mohan Chakravarti, the Head Master of a High School of 
Dacca,*® who himself was the proprietor of the firm. The factory 
was situated at Swamibag Road, and the Head Office at Patuatuly 
Street, Dacca. It had its branches at Kasi, Rangpur, Calcutta 
and other areas.*® In the manufactory, production was carried 
on a mass scale. Medicines were prepared both from minerals 
and vegetables and a large number of Kavirajas were employed. 
ChavanpraSy makaradhwaj end sarihadi salsa were some of the 
oft-used drugs of this firm.*’ The aim of Mathura Mohan was 
to produce his medicines as cheaply as possible so that even 
lower-class people could afford to buy them. Attached to this 
firm was a tol where philosophy and ayurveda were taught and 
students received free tuition, boarding and lodging.** 

Notable contributions to the regeneration of ayurvedic 
medicine were made also by Jogesh Chandra Ghosh, the founder- 
proprietor of the Sadhana Aushadhalay which was founded in 1914. 
Jogesh Chandra Ghosh himself was a lecturer in chemistry at 
Bhagalpur College and student of Dr. P. C. Ray of the Bengal 
Chemical fame. Two of its well-known products were Mriia- 
sanjibania.ndmahadraksharisiavjh\ch removed all sorts of weakness 
and anaemia, restored strength after child birth and was a general 
recuperative tonic. It made steady progress for the last 70 years 
and has its branches spread over all parts of India and Bangla¬ 
desh.*” It is really unfortunate that we have to suffer from 
absence of information about this front-ranking ayurvedic firm. 

35. Ad. in BA/. 8 May 1907. 

36. Ad. in A BP, 1 January, 1916- 

37. Ibid. 

38. CCGIG, 8 September 1920. p. 19. 

39. Ad. in Aajkal, 28 April 1983, 
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Naresh Chandra Ghosh, the eldest son of J. C. Ghosh, who now 
looks after the workings of the concern both at Dacca and 
Calcutta writes, in reply to my query, in a letter dt. 21.6.’83 that 
all the relevant documents relating to the history of the Sadhana 
along with J. C. Ghosh himself perished during the civil war of 
1971. 

These ayurvedic drugs competed with allopathic medicines in 
the market. As for example, Haran’s ratibijoy modak and Maya- 
pur’s mayapur rasayan —meant for the treatment of debility and 
impotence—competed with Smith Stanistreet’s Hornby’s No. 9 pills ; 
Ayurveda Mahamandal’s soniiamrita salsa or Abinash’s amritadi 
kashaya (blood*purifier), with Seigel’s syrup ; and Mrityunjay 
Haidar’s Swadeshi quinine with imorted quinines. 

So far we have attempted to produce a detailed account of 
of how the Swadeshi challenge along the traditional path resisted 
foreign competition. What is really striking here is that none 
of these ayurvedic firms made open propaganda against allopathic 
medicines. Their propaganda through advertisements in news¬ 
papers and journals was made only in support of the regeneration 
of ayurvedic medicines, and not for any boycott of British drugs. 
The reasons behind this silence is somewhat difficult to understand, 
for the introduction of allopathic drugs undoubtedly captured at 
least a part of the market so long enjoyed by indigenous drug- 
makers. One plausible explanation is that the Kavirajas did not 
find it necessary at all. At that time, use of diugs was very much 
restricted in comparison to what we find to-day. In the 
rural areas, it was practically in the hands of the Kavirajas, 
although the use of homoeopathic drugs was, to a small extent, 
in vogue. But use of allopathic drugs in the villages was practi¬ 
cally non-existent. In the urban areas again—where most of the 
Kaviraja physicians lived—the effectiveness of the ayurvedic 
medicines was so well-known as to make it redundant to do any 
kind of propaganda whatsoever in their support. Whatever be 
the reasons behind this silence, there is no doubt that the new 
situation did bring about a revival in the study and use of 
ayurvedic medicines. 
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Swadeshi challenge to the imported allopathic drugs also 
adopted another path, i.e., the path of combating allopathic 
competition with the allopathic weapon in hand. In this connec¬ 
tion it should be pointed out that it is really difficult to make a 
clear line of demarcation between ayurvedic and allopathic 
systems of medicines, as many of the drugs found out by ancient 
ayurvedic scholars have been introduced into the allopathic 
system. As for example, oil chalmogra, which was an ayurvedic 
specific for scabbies and leprosy was taken up by the allopathic 
chemists in the pre-sulphone era ; Kurchi bark^ used to be a 
specific for amoebic dysentry, has been included later on in the 
allopathic system, namely, Kurchivine extract^ kurchi Uquidum, 
kurchi bismuth iodide compound ; Bael was also taken in to the 
allopathic pharmacopaeoa as Extract Baelae liq. Isoquino bael. 
The difference between the two systems lay in the extraction of the 
essence through scientific process that was associated with the 
allopathic system. 

Now we propose to deal with the second path adopted by 
Swadeshi entrepreneurs in course of the following discussion 
about the chemical and pharmaceutical works. 

(B) Allopathic Works 
CHEMICALS & DRUGS 

The earliest chemical factory in India owed its birth to the 
initiative of David Waldie, a British scientist. After playing an 
active part in the discovery of chloroform, he came to India in 
1853. In 1878, he formed what happened to be the first regular 
chemical factory in India, named the Cossipore Chemical Works, 
at Cossipore, in Bengal, and worked as an analyst and chemist 
till his death in 1889. After his death, the factory was shifted 
to Konnagar and renamed D. Waldie & Co, Ltd. under which 
name it exists even today.*® As this was of foreign origin, I 
leave it out. 

40. A.d. in The Indian Mirror, 25 December 1888; J. P. de Sousa. op. cit, 

pp. 24-25. 
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The person who made his mark in this field and rose from a 
humble beginning to become one of the most successful business¬ 
men of the time was Butto Kristo Paul. 

Messrs. Butto Kristo Paul & Co. 

Butto Kristo Paul was born at Sibpur town in the district of 
Howrah in 1835/^ and began his business career as an employee 
in a spice shop, owned by his maternal uncle, Ramkumar De. 
Sometime in mid-19th century, he opened a shop selling spices, 
lamps, etc, along with a partner at 121, Khongrapatti Street, and 
named it ‘Butto Kristo Paul & Maclhab Chandra Ddw\ During 
that period, allopathic medicines were not much in use, and the 
shops dealing in these types of medicines were all owned by 
Europeans, and their number was also very much limited. The 
prices were very high and the consumers were often cheated by 
these druggists. That was a field which was lying untapped for 
enterprising businessmen to come in and seize the opportunity. 

In 1858, Butto Kristo Paul opened a shop dealing in foreign 
imported medicines at Khongrapatti and named it “Butto Kristo 
Paul & By so doing, he became one of the first in Bengal 

to import foreign medicines, thereby directly encouraging the 
introduction of those medicines, precisely against which the 
Swadeshi companies had to compete at a later date. In 1881, he 
absorbed his eldest son, Bhutnath Paul in his concern. This firm 
flourished so much as to acquire almost world-wide reputation. 
Their houses were situated at 7 and 12 Bonfield’s Lane, and 93, 
Bonfield’s Lane, while the head office stood at 30, Shobhabazar 
Street, Calcutta.^® 

The firm started its life as a purchasing agency and remained 
so for a long time It was instrumental in the cheapening and 
popularisation of western medicines into the remotest corners 
and villages of India. During the life-time of B. K. Paul and 

41. ‘Late Babu B K, Paul', in Comnwrcial India’, 29 June 1914. p. 11. 

42. Bangsha Parichay . op. at. Vol. 2, Calcutta, Phalgun, 1328, pp. 309-25. 

43. Kajer Lok, June 1914, New Series, p. 123. 
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particularly after his death in 1914, his son, Bhulnath Paul took 
charge of the management and did much to contribute to its 
growth as ‘the largest of its kind in the East’.^’ Of the drugs 
the firm imported, the most advertised was the Edward’s tonic 
meant for combating malaria,—an imported stulT for which the 
firm was the chief agent.^^ 

Although B. K. Paul & Co. remained primarily a purchasing 
agency, it now turned to become a manufacturing concern also. 
It was probably during the First World War that the firm opened 
a Research Laboratory at 18, Sashibhusan Sur’s Lane, Calcutta,'*® 
for the manufacture of tinctures and other medical preparations 
containing alcohol. The most notable of its products was the 
Anti-Malaria Specific Meanwhile, the firm received some 
patronage from the government. Hitherto, the privilege of 
supplying rectified spirit and tinctures and other medicinal 
preparations containing alcohol duty-free to charitable dispensaries 
in several provinces was enjoyed only by Messrs. Smith, Stani- 
street & Co. However, under government Order No. 312Mdl. 
dt. 2 February 1918, this privilege was extended since I April 
1918 to all firms in Bengal, which used to manufacture in bond. 
Messrs. B. K. Paul & Co. also benefitted from this order. 
Encouraged by the profit accruing from dealing in allopathic 
drugs, Bulto Kristo Paul also set up the Great Homoeopathic Hall 
at 12, Bonlield’s Lane, Calcutta. He also made some invest¬ 
ment in the preparation of ayurvedic medicines at his place of 
residence at 30, Shobhabazar Street.^” 

Itsbusiness was further expanded by the amalgamation in 1934 
of the three firms, viz, Butto Kristo Paul & Co., B. K. Paul & Co. 
and B. N. Paul & Co.* and formed into the Butto Kristo Paul & Co. 


* The firms were owned by members of the same family. 

44. ‘Late Babu B. K. Paul ... . op. at. 

45. Ad. in Suprabhat, Phalgun 1316. 

46. Kajer Lok . op,cit. 

47. Bangsha Parichay . op. dt. 

48. Current Coin, in Capital, 22 November. 1918, p. 1134. 

49. Bangsha Parichay . op, dt. 
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Pvt. Ltd., situated at 1, Bonfield’s Lane, Calcutta. Its object was to 
“carry on the business of wholesale and retail chemists, Druggists, 
Dentists, Opticians....Allopathic, Homoeopathic and Ayurvedic 
medicines”.^” The capital was Rs. 10 lakhs, divided into 1,000 
shares of Rs. 1,000 each. The first Managing Directors were 
as follows 


and 

Directors were ; 


and 


1. Sir Hari Sankar Paul 

2. Hari Mohan Paul 

3. Gour Hari Paul ; while the first Ordinary 

1. Netai Charan Paul 

2. Kanai Lai Paul, 

3. Pashupati Nath Paul.®^ 


While Butto Kristo Paul & Co. enjoyed the advantage of 
being the first in this field, and thereby enhanced their business 
more than anyone else of its contemporaries, there were many 
others—small and medium—whose contribution was no less in 
the advancement of indigenous drug manufactures. One of these 
was Madhusudan Dey & Sons, of 2/10, Bonfield’s Lane, Calcutta. 
It was established in 1860 by P. C. Paul, its sole proprietor. This 
was both the manufacturer of indigenous as also the importer of 
foreign medicines. One of its products, P. C. Paul’s malaria 
mixture was reputed to have never failed to cure enlargement of 
spleen and liver. Cow brand arrowroot—the diet for infants, 
was one of their specialities. However, the various chemicals 
they needed for the preparation of medicines had to be imported 
from abroad. Besides these, the firm also imported patent 
medicines and candles.®^ In the 1870s, we have Dr. W. C. Roy, 
who manufactured a special medicine for insanity and other 
mental disorders-medicine that occupied a place in the market 
for many years to come. In the earlier years, U. N. Bagchi was 
the manufacturing chemist, while in later years, S. C. Roy took 


50. File No. 7929, of the Butto Kristo Paul & Co. Pvt. Ltd, preserved at the 
OfiBce of the Registrar of Cos. W, B. 

51. Ibid. 

52. Ad. in Capital, 13 January 19|0. 
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up the charge. The firm was located at 25, Prossunna Coomar 
Tagore Street, Calcutta and the drug sold at Rs. 5 per phial— 
a price well beyond the reach of the common people.^® Then in 
1897 was established the Indian Pharmaceutical Works at Sealdah, 
Calcutta. It made drugs from indigenous raw-materials by hand 
machines.®* Then there was the Minerva Chemical Works at 
26/1, Balaram Ghosh Street, Calcutta. Its medicinal preparations 
were left to the charge of Dr. R. K. Mukherjce, who was the 
Durbar Physician and Chief Medical Officer of Nepal. This firm 
manufactured Glicoformalin'-iin antiseptic sterile preparation for 
catarrhil condition of nose, throat, stomach, etc. (As. 1 per phial). 
Fever vaccine —a remedy for malaria, typhoid and other types of 
fever (Re, 1 per phial) and Digestive Aswagandlm nervine 

tonic and blood-purifying medicine (Rs. 2 per phial).®® The 
Peacock Chemical Works was set up in the first decade of the 
20th century at 11, College Square with Sris Chandra Dutta as 
the proprietor. At the initial stage, it dealt in foreign drugs, but 
in 1904-05, it set up its Indigenous Drugs Deptt. where tincture 
syrup and liquid extracts of various Indian drugs were manufac¬ 
tured.®® While the aforesaid companies made only drugs, the 
Indian Chemical & Pharmaceutical Works made both drugs and 
scented hair oil. Of its numerous drugs, the most advertised 
were Aswagandha wine for promoting vigour (Re. 1 per 4 oz. 
bottle), Jarjina for purifying blood (Rs. 1-75 per 4 oz. bottle) 
and Vigora to restore health and energy (Re 1 as. 4 per 4 oz. 
bottle). The firm was situated at 1, Hogolkuria GuIIee, Calcutta.®’ 
In 1901, another indigenous drug concern under the name of the 
Victoria Chemical Works was set up in Ranaghat, district Nadia. 
Its product, Meores, discovered by J. C. Mukherjee was a specific 
for the treatment of impotence, and sold at Re. 1 per phial.®® 

53. Ad. in ABP, 23 Seplembcr 1886 ; The Bengalee, 20 April 1895 ; BM, 
14 May 1907. 

54 Krishak, Aswin 1908 ; J, G. Gumming . ...op. cit, pp, 30-31. 

55. Ad. in Commercial India, 11 May 1914, p. 10. 

56. Ad. in ABP, 3 January 1905 ; Industrial India, January 1907, pp. 23-24. 

57. Ad. in Suprabhat. Phalgun 1316 ; The Bengalee, 6 February 1908. 

Ad, in ATm/ia/c, Aswin 1308. 
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Satcouri Chowdhari of Chowdhary Bazar, Dacca, contributed to 
regenerate Swapnalabdha Topechini (Re. 1 as 5 ps, 3) with ‘100 
years’ standing reputation’ of curing syphillitic complications and 
all other complications resulting from blood impurities. He had 
his Calcutta branch situated at 4/1, Gomes Lane.®® 

A large number of other indigenous chemical and pharma¬ 
ceutical works had been formed during the first and second decades 
of the present century. On 25 August 1906, the United Bengal 
and Assam Pharmaceutical and Chemical Works, Ltd. was set up 
with a nominal capital of Rs. 3 lakhs, of which Rs. 6,055 had 
been paid-up in February 1910®“. On 25 August 1906 again 
was formed the Russa Pharmaceutical Works, Ltd. with a nominal 
capital of Rs. 3 lakhs*’. 

That there was no dearth of Swadeshi drug companies is 
evident from the fact that the Arya Chemical Works Co. Ltd. 
was formed on 23 August 1909 with a nominal capital of 
Rs. 20,000. The objects of this firm were to manufacture and 
deal in chemical articles and the registered office was located at 
the premises of Babu Ekkari Paul in J. N. Chatterjee’s Lane, 
Goari, Krishnagar, Nadia®-. 

During 1915-20, particularly in 1919-20, a large number of 
chemical and pharmaceutical works—large and small—sprang up 
in different areas. On 21 December 1915, we witness the for¬ 
mation of the Oriental Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works. Ltd. 
with the object of carrying on the business of manufacturing 
chemicals, drugs, oil, extracts, syrups, essences, perfumes, etc. 
The authorised capital was worth Rs. 25,000 and the office of 
the company was located at 250, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta®*. 
On 29 September 1916, the Calcutta Chemical Co. Ltd, had its 
humble beginning with an authorised capital of Rs. 20,000, 

59. Ad. in BM. 20 May 1907. 

60. St, No. 4 . Suppl. to the CG. 6 July 1910, pp. 912-17. 

61. St. No. 4 . Suppl. to the CG, 12 July 1911, pp. 904-08. 

62. St. No. 2 . Suppl. to the CG, 6 July 1910, pp. 908-10. 

63. St, No, 2 . Suppl. to the CG, 2 August 1916, pp. 877-83. 
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having its registered office at 35/1, Panditiya Road®*, It appears 
that it turned out to be a flourishing concern, having Rs. 9,000 
of its capital already paid-up by 29 September 1916'*^ In 1919, 
it increased its authorised capital to Rs. 1 lakh®®, of which, 
by the middle of 1920, Rs. 42,000 had been paid-up®’. 
This company owed its birth to the initiative of K. C. Das, 
B. N. Moitra and Prof. R. N. Sen, who produced toilet, soap 
and medical products based on neem. It also manufactured 
industrial and fine chemicals like pru.ssiates, citrates, lactic, 
stearic and oleic acids. Its 'tnargo' neem soap and toilet still 
enjoy all-round popularity®”. Another renowned achievement of 
the Swadeshi period was the foundation of the Ben^ial Immunity 
Co. Ltd. in 1919 at the initiative of Sir Niiratan Sarkar, Sir 
Kailash Chandra Bose, Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy and others®®. 

The drugs of these Swadeshi firms competed with those of 
foreign firms. As for example, P. C. Paul’s malaria mixture 
competed with imported quinines ; Indian Chemical's jarjina for 
purifying blood with Wilkinson’s sarsaparilla, and vigora for the 
restoration of energy, with Sanaiogen of Sanatogen &. Co. 

However, the concern which occupied the pride of place in 
the advancement of chemical & pharmaceutical industry was the 
Bengal Chemical & Pharmaceutical works. 


Bengal Chemical & Pharmaceutical iVorks, Ltd. 

The Bengal Chemical was formed by the scientist-entrepre¬ 
neur Prafulla Chandra Ray in 1892—more than a decade before 
the beginning of the Swadeshi movement. It was situated at 
91, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. In his autobiography, P. C. 

64. Ibid .Prgs.Financial Deptt. (Commerce) for July 1917. 

65. St. No. 4 .Prgs.Commerce Deptt. (Commerce) for Sep. 1918. 

66. Ibid .for November 1920. 

67. Ibid . for December 1921. 

68. Udayan Chatterjee’s “Swadeshi Industries of Bengal 1905.1947”, in 
Concept of National Education in India, Diamond Jubilee Seminar, 
Jadavpur, Calcutta, February, 1970, p. 63. 

69. Ibid. 
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Ray explained in some detail how he turned his attention to 
chemical and pharmaceutical industry. Writing about the origin 

of the company, he observed .I now turned my attention to 

such articles as could be manufactured on a small scale and would 
find a ready sale in the market. The business had to be one 
which would not involve the outlay of a big capital...After several 
preliminary attempts, pharmaceutical preparations as the most 
suitable ones for my purpose were hit upon. I began a thorough 
examination of the Calcutta drug stores and made enquiries of 
the importers as to the quantities in which British Pharmacopoeia 
medicines were imported. The firm of Butto Kristo Paul & Co. 

were then.the premier druggists and did an extensive business 

in this line. The late Bhutnath Paul.assured me that there 

would be no lack or purchasers provided the right sort of things 
was made. 

India is a rich reservoir of medicinal plants and preparations, 
and P. C. Ray’s task was to explore the possibility of harnessing 
all indigenous resources available at hand. Ayurveda had a long 
history of existence, and P. C. Ray now set himself the task of 
manufacturing chemicals and drugs from indigenous sources along 
modern lines. In other words, what he precisely aimed at was 
to make an adjustment between the ayurvedic and allopathic 
systems. To start with, he had to find out the sources of raw 
materials. For a long time, mineral acids, e.g, sulphuric acid*, 
were imported from abroad ; however, with the setting up of 
D. Waldie 8l Co, the proportion of sulphuric acid imports became 
somewhat less than before. Apart from D. Waldie & Co, there 
were 3 or 4 other sulphuric acid factories round about Calcutta 
owned by Kartik Chandra Singh, Madhab Chandra Datta and 

• Sulphuric acid has been truly called the ‘mother’ of all chemical industries. 
It is indispensable in the manufacture of a number of products, like acids 
Nitric, Hydrocloric, etc; salts, copper sulphate, ferrous sulphate, etc; 
electricity, currents, batteries ; pharmacopaea, mixtures, sulphates ; drying 
agent; washing purposes, etc. See ; Nilananda Chatterjee, ‘Sulphuric Acid 
and its Manufacture-1, in Industry, June 1911, PP- 37-38. 

70. P. C. Ray, Life and Experiences of a Bengali Chemist, Calcutta, 1932, 

pp. 92-106, 
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others.Initially, P. C. Ray got the supply of this acid from 
these firms. But he was not the person to rely solely on other 
firms for the supply of chemicals. He sat down to prepare some 
chemicals himself. He experimented on sajimati and tried to 
prepare from it fine carbonate of soda. However, purer and 
cheaper soda was already available in the market ; it was manu¬ 
factured by a foreign firm, Brunner Mond & Co. which enjoyed a 
monopoly in the markets of Asia, including China and Japan, 
So Ray’s attempt did not pay. Then he made experiments with 
bone-ash, obtained from indigenous sources and method, and by 
treating it with sulphuric acid, produced phosphate of soda 
crystals after a long chemical process.’^ 

Having thus solved the problem of locally manufacturing 
some of the chemicals, he manufactured drugs and then faced 
the problem of pushing those in the market. It was not an easy 
task to convince the drug dealers that the drugs of the Bengal 
Chemical were no less effective than foreign medicines that had 
already been in control of the market. Foreign competition was 
the next and one of the major hurdles for the growth of this 
infant indigenous enterprise. The concern had “thus an up-hi'I 
fight from the beginning”.Ray, however, got the active 
encouragement and support of Butto Kristo Paul and Bhut Nath 
Paul of Messrs. B. K. Paul & Co. as also doctors like Nilratan 
Sarkar, Suresh Prasad Sarbadhikary, Radha Govinda Kar, Kartik 
Chandra Bose, Chandra Bhusan Bhaduri, Charu Chandra Basu 
and others. This was mostly due to the canvassing of Amulya 
Charan Bose, one of Ray's fellow students who convinced men 
of medical profession about the efficacy of the company's drugs. 
Thanks to him, the doctors began to prescribe the company's 
medicines to their patients. It is notable that not only did the 
Bengal Chemical produce allopathic drugs, it also sought the 
opinion of ayurvedic kavirajas and included ayurvedic items 


71. Ibid. 

72. Ibid. 

73. Ibid, 
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within its field of manufacture. Gradually, its drugs began to 
get a foothold in the market. 

From 1892 to 1901, the company remained a purely private 
enterprise until it felt the need of broadening its financial basis, 
and was thus converted into a public company in 1901’^ with a 
capital of Rs. 2 lakhs.The declared objectives of the company 
were “To carry on the business of chemists, druggists, dry- 
salters, oil and colour men, importers and manufacturers of, and 
dealers in pharmaceutical, medicinal, chemical, industrial and 
other preparation.cements, oils, paints, pigments and varni¬ 
shes .surgical, scientific and mechanical apparatus.to buy, 

sell, manufacture.essences, scents and articles of toilet”...’" 

The company obtained most of its finances from Sir Rash- 
behari Ghose who bought shares worth Rs. 2 lakhs in two instal¬ 
ments.” In 1902, Kartik Chandra Bose and Bhut Nath Paul 
became its Managing Directors. They were the Managing Agents 
from 1907 till 1909, when the post of Managing Agency was 
abolished.’" Although the company started with Rs, 2 lakhs 
capital, it could gradually increase the amount of the same. 
Thus, at the first special meeting of the shareholders held on 22 
November 1903, the capital of the company was raised by a 
further sum of Rs. 50,000.’® 

The interesting fact is that those who bought shares of the 
Bengal Chemical were mostly of middle-class origin. Precisely 
speaking, they were men of the following professions :--professor, 
practitioner, merchant, clerk, kaviraj, pleader, engineer, landlord, 
canvasser, deputy magistrate, colliery proprietor, hides merchant, 

74. Witness No. 82. Dr, P. C. Ray, Director, BCPW, in I1C, Minutes of 
Evidence I916-I7, Vol. 2, Calcutta, 1918, pp, 36-42. 

75. J. C Gumming , op, r/V, pp, 30-31. 

76. Sec : Momorandum and Articles of A.ssociation passed on 18 March 1917 
and confirmed on 8-4-1917. in File No. 1486(A) of the BCPW, Ltd, at 
the Office of the Registrar of Companies, Calcutta. 

77. Viswakarma, Lakshmir Kripalabh BangoUr Sadhana, Calcutta, September 
1969. p. 367. 

78. /6/t/, p. 366. 

79. Fih No, 1486(A) ... op. cit. 
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civil hospital assistant, students, principal of college, retired 
judge, attorney, police officer, muktear, surgeon, and others.®" 

Ever since its birth, the Bengal Chemical began to prosper 
steadily and became a well-thought-out and well-managed factory. 
The manager was Rajshekhar Bose, who was an M. A. in 
Chemistry®^ By the middle of the first decade of the present 
century, the company had been manufacturing drugs of as many 
as 300 varieties®-, covering a wide range of diseases, viz, 
malaria, liver troubles, skin diseases, various female diseases 
connected with pregnancy and child birth, cough and cold, 
general health tonic, diarrhoea, diabetes, asthma, acidity, dis- 
pepsia, etc. The prices being moderate, those were within the 
reach of the middle class. The names of some of its drugs along 
with the prices are as follows : — 


TABLE: 41 


Name 

Disease 

Price 

1. 

Extract Asok 
liquid 

Used in the treatment of 
female diseases, viz, 
Leucorrhoea, uterine 
bleeding, pain, etc. 

As. 10 per 
phial 

2. 

Extract Kalmegh 
liquid 

The lirst of its kind 
used in the treatment 
liver disorders, jaundice, 
torpid fever, etc. 

As. 8 per 
phial 

3. 

Extract 

Gulanch liquid 
composita co. 

For liver disorders, 
enlarged spleen and 
non-specific fevers 

Re. 1 per 

60z. phial 

4. 

Syrup of 

hypophosphite of 
lime 

For the treatment of 
cold, cough and lungs 
troubles 

Re, 1 per 

60z. phial 


80. For a full list of the names and professions of the shareholders, see : ibid. 

81. J.G. Gumming. op.cit. 

82. Ad. in Kamala. Agrahayan 1310. 
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Name Disease Priee 


5. 

i 

Extract Jambolin 

Diabetes 

Re. 1 per 

liquid 


phial 

6. 

Compound syrup 

General and nervine 

Re. 1-7 per 


of hypophosphi- 

tonic 

8oz. phial 


tes 



7. 

Syrup Vasak with 

Cold, cough and 

As. 10 per 


hypophosphitc 
and tolu 

lungs troubles 

2oz, phial 

8. 

Acqua Ptychotis 

Indigestion 

As. 6 per 
24oz. phiai 

9. 

Extract Kurchi 

Amoebic dysentry 

Re. 1-4 per 


liquid composita 


phial 

10. 

Essence of 

Skin diseases 

Re. 1 phial 


neem 



11. 

Asvan 

(Compound 

Elixir of 
Aswagandha) 

Recuperative tonic 

N.A. 

12. 

Panyan 

Health tonic 

N.A. 

13. 

Pumelel 

Cold, cough, 
bronchitis, etc. 

N.A. 

14. 

Lecivin 

Recuperative tonic 

N.A. 

15. 

Ext. Khetpapra 

Efficacious in fevers 

As. 10 per 


liq. 

attended with burning 
sensation, in jaundice, 
etc. 

phial 

16. 

Ext. Punarnavae 

Indigestion 

As. 6 per 


liq. 


24oz. phial 

Source 

Ads. Kamala, Agrahayan i310; Grihastha, 

Baisakha 1321 ; Bya- 


basa-o-Banijya, Sravan, Kartik, Agrahayan, 

Chaitra, m2 i ABP, 


8 January 1916. 
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Thus is appears that the Bengal Chemical manufactured quite 
a large number of drugs for diseases which were quite common 
in those days. However, those drugs were meant for the 
treatment of those diseases where a number of foreign companies 
competed. As for example, Ext. Khetpapra Liq. stood in com¬ 
petition with Wilkinson's Sarsaparilla for the treatment of fever,* 
Ext. Gulanch liquid composUa co. with Bathgate & Co.’s liver 
pills and R. Scott Thomson & Co. Ltd’s liver tonic for the 
treatment of liver discorders* ; Panyan, Lecivin and Compound 
syrup of hypophosphites with W. Major’s Electro-Sarsoparilla, 
Sanatogen Co.’s Sanatogen, Smith Stanistreet & Co’s Hornby's 
No. 9 pills as also Seigel’s syrup for the restoration of flagging 
energies* ; Acqua Ptychotis and Ext. Punarnavae Liq. with Kemp 
& Co. Ltd.’s chirettones for the treatment of indigestion. It 
was these imported medicines against which the Bengal Chemical 
had to compete. 

Besides drugs, the Bengal Chemical was also a manufactory 
of sulphuric acid which is regarded as the mother of chemical 
industries. In India, acid industry was of a very recent growth 
so much so that till 1905, D. Waldie & Co. of Konnagar, Bengal, 
was the only firm to command the whole field. It was from 1905 
that the Bengal Chemical broke the monopoly so long enjoyed by 
the former and became the second firm to produce sulphuric 
acid.®’ While sulphuric acid was one of the major ingredients of 
drug industry, the Bengal Chemical also started expanding to 
other branches of production which, though not essential ingre¬ 
dients of drug industry, were allied to it. In about 1908, it took 
to the making of laboratory apparatus that required skilled 
craftsmen in wood and metal.®* It also took up the manufacture 
of perfumes®’ and fruit syrups.®® Cumming observed in 1908:- 

• As references to the sources have already been given, I do not make repeti¬ 
tions here. 

83. Nilananda Chatterjee. op. at. 

84. J. G. Cumming. op. cit. 

85. Ibid. 

86. Ad. in The Bengalee, 24 March 1908. 
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“This enterprise shows signs of resourcefulness and business 
capacity, which should be an object lesson to capitalists of this 
province.”®’ Gradually, it also manufactured chemicals and 
materials required in tanning industry®®, which, to some extent at 
least, helped in the growth of indigenous tanning and leather 
industries of Bengal. 

The company had other problems as well. One major 
problem was the high price at which imported alcohol had to be 
purchased. Spirits were used to prepare tinctures, extracts and 
ether. The company used to buy imported spirits 68° over proof 
at Rs. 1-10 per gallon which increased to Rs. 13-4 after the 
payment of duty. Thus the duty was nearly 8 times the prime 
cost.®® In order to minimise this extra expenditure and dependence 
on imported goods, the Directors of the company decided at a 
meeting held on 20 August 1911 to manufacture alcohol them¬ 
selves and raise the capital by Rs. 2 lakhs.®® 

Then there was the problem of procuring raw-materials for 
drug manufacture. Normally, the supply of indigenous plants 
came from small private collectors who, either personally, or 
through their own intermediary agents, collected those from the 
forests and take them to the towns for sale The problem was 
that as the dealers did not have expert knowledge of these articles, 
it was difficult to get plants of standard quality, and many of 
those were found to be adulterated. As there was no central 
Indian market for the collection of drugs in the proper manner, 
adequate arrangements for drying and storing were sadly lacking, 
and thus it was difficult to depend on the potency of a drug.®^ 
On the other hand, the condition of crude drugs imported from 

87. J. G. Gumming .... op. cit. 

88. B. M. Das : Calcutta Research Tannery. Small Tannery Schemes. 
Bulletin No. 15. Deptt of Industries, Bengal, Calcutta, 1923, 
Appendix : 1. 

89. J. G, Gumming. op. cit. 

90. Notice dt, 25-8-1911, in File No. 1486(A) . op. cit. 

91. of Mr. S. Sen, Factory Superintendent, BCPW, Ltd, and 
of the Union Drug Co., Calcutta, in Report of the Drugs Enquiry 
Committee 1930-31, Madras 1931, pp. 215, 277. 
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Europe was more or less the same. The Food and Drugs Act 
prevalent in European countries also did not forbade the export 
of drugs of inferior quality for, in the case of exports to other 
countries, the Act required that the commodities should satisfy 
the drug laws not of the exporting, but of the importing country. 
Another serious obstacle was the high transportation charges 
on drugs. The railway freight rate was so high that it was very 
often more than the actual value of the commodity. This was so 
burdensome that demands were raised before the Drugs Enquiry 
Committee of 1930-31 that the government should introduce a 
reduced special tariff for their movement from one place to 
another.®^ 

Despite these difficulties, the Bengal Chemical showed steady 
progress since its inception. This is evident from the increase 
in sales during 1901-02 to 1919-20, as illustrated below — 


TABLE: 4*2 


Statement of Sales 


Year Rs. 


1901- 02 

1902- 03 

1903- 04 

1904- 05 

1905- 06 

1906- 07 

1907- 08 

1908- 09 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 


25,371 

34,423 

41,584 

62,319 

83,854 

1,19,321 

1,71,225 

2,31,729 

2,62,654 

3,04,689 

3,50,361 

3,65,072 

4,00,798 

4,01,680 

5,13,529 


92. Memorandum of S. Sen. ibid: The same feeling was aired by iFf. 

Paul & Co. which advocated proper government control over imported 
drugs. See : p. 263 in ibid. 

93. Memorandum of Dr. Kartik Chandra Bose, in ibid, p. 221. 
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Year Rs. 

1916- 17 6,91,522 

1917- 18 10,48,369 

1918- 19 16,36,750 

1919- 20 14,12,871 


Source; For the Statement of Sales during 1901-13. see BCPW's/2//r y4rtnMa/ 

Report for the year ended 13 April in File No. 1486(A) . op. cit. 

BCPW, Annual Reports from 1913-14 to 1919-20, quoted in ‘Bengal Chemical: 
J892-1977 Growth and Decline of an indigenous enterprise' Unpublished paper 
by Sudip Chaudhury, of the IIM, Calcutta. 

It appears from the figures that the company enjoyed a history 
of uninterrupted increase in sales, except the last year. While the 
increase during the first years owed something to the Swadeshi 
and Boycott movement, the breaking out of World War 1 (which 
brought with it the total dislocation of trade) also acted as a 
stimulus. A new demand for indigenous drugs was thereby 
created, and Bengal Chemical did not fail to grasp that 
opportunity. 

With the increase in sales, net profits and dividends also 
increased. This is evident from the following table : — 

TABLE: 4-3 


Year 

Profits after 
depreciation, 
taxes & 
interests 
(Rs.) 

Total 

dividend 

payments 

(Rs) 

Dividend 
rate on 
ordinary 
shares 
(%) 

1912-13 

46,131 

21,209 

7.0 

1913-14 

51,681 

23,069 

7.0 

1914-15 

53,837 

23,072 

7.0 

191546 

71,386 

28,242 

8.0 

1916-17 

95,566 

34,242 

8.0 

1917-18 

1,40,512 

70,212 

12.0 

1918-19 

1,77,078 

1,02,000 

17.0 

1919-20 

1,68,824 

1,02,338 

15.0 

Source: 

Sudip Chaudhury. ibid; 

see also CCGIG, 4 August, 1920. p. 15. 
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The same progress is also evident from the steady rise in 
the amount of capital over the years, as the following table 
indicates. 


TABLE : 4.4 


Year 

Capital at the beginning 

New capital 

Total capital 


of the year 
Authorised 

Issued 

Authorised 

Issued 

Authorised 

Issued 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1907 

2,00,000 

1,34,000 

— 

23,100 

2.00,000 

1.57,100 

1908 

Ditto 

1,57,100 

1,00,000 

42,200 

3,00,000 

1,99,300 

1909 

3,00,000 

1,99,300 

—- 

38,300 

Ditto 

2,37.600 

1910 

Ditto 

2,37,600 

— 

42,400 

Ditto 

2,80,000 

1911 

Ditto 

2,80,000 

2,00,000 

20,000 

5,00,000 

3,00,000 

1913 

5,00,000 

3,00.000 

— 

29,000 

Ditto 

3,29,000 

1914 

Ditto 

3,29,000 

— 

600 

Ditto 

3,29,600 

1916 

Ditto 

3,29,600 

— 

63,500 

Ditto 

3,93,100 

1918 

Ditto 

3,93,100 

5,00,000 

1,.34,700 

10,00,000 

5,27,800 

1919 

10,00,000 

5.27,800 

15,00,000 

72,200 

25,00,000 

6,00,000 

1920 

25,00.000 

6,00.000 

— 

6,822,54 

Ditto 

12,82,254 


Source; St. No. 4 ..Suppl. to the CC, 22 July 1908, pp. 1176-78; Ibid..A 
August 1909 pp. 1109-13 -Jbid ..6 July 1910, pp. 912-17 ; Ibid .12 July 1911, pp. 
904-08 ; Ibid .4 September 1912, pp. 1212-15; Ibid 5 August 1914, pp. 
1149-60 ;St. No 4 ..Prgs ..Financial (Commerce) for December 1915 ; Ibid for 
July 1917; Ibid . for September 1919 ; Ibid. Commerce (Commerce) for 
November 1920 ; //>/V/...for December 1921. 

The interesting thing is that unlike many other Swadeshi 
ventures of the time, where entrepreneurs had to depend wholly on 
imported machinery, the Bengal Chemical resolved to stand on 
its own feet. It had a machine shop, a foundry, a pattern shop, 
a department for making their own packing cases and a press to 
do all printing work. Most of these machines were manufactured 
by them.®* Business, an Anglo-Indian journal, was full of praise 
for the company when it remarked : “The factory is not like 
other factories. There is machinery here, plenty of it, but not 
the kind of machines that one sees anywhere else. Most of the 

94. P. C. Ray; Essays and Discourses with a bibliographical sketch and a 

portrait. Madras, 1918, p. 315. 
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special machinery has been thought out, designed and made in 
the works itself, to suit the purposes and requirements of the 
company”.®® 

For example, the lead chamber was not bought or imported. 
It was thought out by people who were not engineers, and they 
were so successful as to make the Bengal Chemical the largest 
manufacturers of sulphuric acid in India. They also needed 
lead-coated iron-sheets which could neither be bought in India 
nor be imported due to World War 1. So they made it on their 
own. Then they successfully coated the iron sheets with lead 
and joined them together without solder. This enabled them to 
make fire extinguishers which they started producing more to meet 
the government order.®® In the field of mechanical industry, the 
Bengal Chemical also succeeded in making compressing machines 
for bandages and medicated absorbant cotton. The company 
invented at least 4 special machines for this and improved upon 
one they imported from England.®’ On the other hand, the War 
acted as a stimulus to the manufacture of a number of new 
products, viz, distilling coal tar on a small scale, manufacture of 
thymol from ajwan seed, refined salt petre and potassium 
carbonate from crude products of the Bihar factories, as also 
surgical dressings.®® 

There was another firm that earned fame in the field of 
medicine, D. Gupta & Co. by name. Dr. Dwarikanath Gupta 
established this firm in 1840—18 years in advance of the formation 
of B, K. Paul & Co. He was the first Indian doctor to earn a 
degree and be appointed Medical Officer of the East India Company 
in 1836. He, however, left the service of the Company and joined 
the Tagore family as the family physician, and in 1840 opened 

95. ‘Bengal Chemical & Pharmaceutical Works . An Anglo-Indian Appreciation’, 

in ibid. 

96. Ibid, p. 316. 

97. Ibid. 

98. J. C. K. Peterson, ‘Industrial Development of Bengal: The Stimulus of 

War conditions', in The Englishman (Annual Financial Review), 4 March 

1918, p. 13. 
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a shop of foreign medicines. The point is that like Biitto Kristo 
Paul, he himself was not a manufacturer, but an intermediary 
between foreign exporters and Indian consumers. After his 
death*, his sons, Gopal Chandra, Ram Chandra and Jhantulal 
were at the helm of affairs, and during that period, D. Gupta & 
Co. got a great stimulus in business. S. N. Gupta, son of Gopal 
Chandra Gupta, decided to manufacture on his own and opened 
a factory in 1905, though he probably still maintained his 
ancestral bussiness of importers of foreign medicines.'”' The firm 
manufactured anti-pyretic mixture for fever, anti-periodic pill, drugs 
for curing liver troubles, various types of ointment, etc.*"'* 


* The year of his death is unknown. 

99. P. Banerjee: Calcutta and Us Hinterland-A Study in Economic History oj 
India 1833-1900. Calcutta, September 1975, p. 146. 

100, Ad. in Nutan Panjika, 1296 B. S. (1889-90), Sri Benimadhab De & Co, 
Ahiritolla, Calcutta. 


Perfumery 


The perfumery industry is a necessary branch of the chemical 
industry. It is a field where, like the drug industry, both 
ayurvedic and modern firms made their mark, producing various 
articles like scents, hair oils, ottos, rose-water, etc. A large 
number of these modern firms were the direct outcome of the 
Swadeshi, although there were some which began their 
manufacturing concerns long before the Boycott movement. 

Perfumed oil was made in different parts of Eastern India 
out of sandal wood, flowers like bel, chameli, etc.^®^ Perfumery 
of different varieties also became a special field of attention of the 
ayurvedic works. Kavirajas were specialists and made a variety 
of hair oils. B. L. Sen & Co. of Kaviraj Benode Lai Sen, 
made Kuntal Brishya hair oil (Re. 1 per bottle) which had been 
in use from the 1880s.^®^ Rakhal Chandra Sen manufactured 
Kuntal Kaumudi (As 12 per bottle)—a scented and pure vegetable 
oil for preserving and beautifying the hair.^®® However, the 
ayurvedic firm which proudly claimed to be the pioneer in 
Swadeshi hair oils was the Ayurvedic Pharmacy of Kaviraj 
Nagendra Nath Sen of 18/1, 19, Lower Chitpore Road, Calcutta. 
His Kesharanjan hair oil was prepared from ‘the best assortment 
of indigenous vegetable oils’ and was the ‘glorious example of 
Swadeshi industry’. It commanded a good market not only in 
India, but also in Burma, Ceylon, Straits Settlements, Cape & the 
British Isles. The price was the same as the others, one bottle 

101. For a description of the process of manufacture, see : M. Martin : The 

History, Antiquities, Topography and Statistics of Eastern India, vol. I. 

Behar (Patna City) & Sbahabad. London, 1838, pp. 339-41, 545. 

102. Ad. in Suprabhat, Chaitra 1816 ; BM, 9 May 1907. 

103. Ad. in BM^ 13 Feb 1907 ; Suprahhat, Phalgun 1316. 
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being sold for Re. 1.^®^ Then we have the Adi-Ayurvediya Ausha- 
dhalaya of Kaviraj Abinash Chandra Kabibhusan which made 
Chikurhilas hair oil at Colootalah, Calcutta.^®® Kaviraj Abinash 
Chandra Kaviratna set up an ayurvedic firm at Cornwallis Street 
in 1875, which produced, besides drugs, Kuntal Rasayan —scented 
hair oil and sold it at Re. 1 per bottle.^®* 

There were some other ayurvedic firms, not so well-known 
as those already mentioned, which manufactured scented hair oils 
from indigenous sources and method. The Sulav Ayurveda 
Bhandar made Kuntal bahar hair oil.^®^ Then there were Ketaki 
Kusum of the Ayurveda Kutir,^^^ Subasiia Tailaranjan of N. K. 
Majumdar & Co., ^®® Malati Kusum taila of the Prachin Ayurveda 
Samiti,^*® Matoara of the Arya Ayurvediya Aushadhalaya,^^^ 
Juthika of the Bharat Ayurveda Bhandar,^^^ and Pusparani hair oil 
of the Nandan Ayurved Aushadhalaya^^'^— 2 d\ located at Calcutta. 

However, the person who made the most lasting contribution 
to the production of indigenous scented hair oil was Kaviraj 
Chandra Kishore Sen, who set up the C K. Sen & Co. at 29, 
Colootola Street, Calcutta as early as 1878 A. D. His Jabakusum 
was a scented hair oil that had a large number of buyers all over 
India. It was sold at Re. 1 per phial.In the year 1912 (?) it 
was made into a public company whose objects were “to purchase, 
acquire and take over as a going concern the business of Chemists, 
Druggists and vendors of Ayurvedic medicines...now carried on 

104. Ads. in Kamala, Chaitra 1310, p. 203, Kariik 1315, p. 16 ; ABP, 8 April 

1905 , p. 9 ; Chaitra 1316; Capital, 13 August, 3 December 

1903, January 1907. 

105. Ad. in BM. 8 May 1907. 

106. Ad. in Suprabhat, Chaitra 1316. 

107. Ad. in P. M. Bagchi’s Nutan Directory Panjiku . op cit 

108. Ibid. 

109. Ibid. 
no. Ibid. 

111. Ibid. 

112. Ibid. 

113. Ibid. 

114. Ad. in Suprabhat, Phalgun 1316. 
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under the name, style and firm of C. K. Sen & Co.,” and came to 
be known as the C. K. Sen & Co. Ltd. It had a capital of 
Rs. 2,40,000 divided into 48,000 shares of Rs. 500 each.^^® Those 
who formed the company were : I, Debendra Nath Sen, 2, Upen- 
dra Nath Sen, 3. Sm. Rajbala Devi. 4. Jatindra Nath Sen. 5. 
Sm. Snehalata Devi, 6. Upendra Narayan Majoomdar, and 7. Sm. 
Sarat Kumari Devi.^^® Among them, Debendra Nath Sen and 
Upendra Nath Sen became the first joint Managing Directors.”'^ 
It was also decided that after the death of both the said Mana¬ 
ging Directors, Narendra Nath Sen and Balai Chandra Sen would 
succeed them for a period of two years.”® In 1940, the registered 
office was shifted from Colootola street to the Jabakusum House 
at 34, Chittaranjan Avenue, Calcutta,”® where it stands to this 
day. 

Besides the ayurvedic preparation of perfumes, a large number 
of modern indigenous firms dealing in perfumery sprang up 
both before and during the Swadeshi movement. The pioneer 
Bengali entrepreneur in the branch of chemical industry was 
P. M. Bagchi who set up the Durjeepara Chemical Works in 
1883.^*® It belonged to Messrs. P. M. Bagchi & Ce. which 
celebrated its centenary year in 1983. The factory was located 
at Calcutta. They were one of the leading indigenous perfumers, 
manufacturing at least 5 varieties of hair oils. These 
products had an appeal both to the common as also well-to-do 
people. While golap gandha (Price As 2 per 30z bottle) was with¬ 
in the reach of common people. Lavender gandha and Puspasar 


115. Momorandum of Association of C. K. Sen «& Co. Ltd, in File No: 
2317(A) at the Office of the Registrar of Cos. Calcutta. 

116. Ibid. 

117. Articles of Association in File No. 2317(A). ibid. 

118. Decision taken at the 9th Extraordinary General Meeting of the company 

held on 15 March 1921, in File No. 2317 . ibid. 

119. Letter dt. 8.1.40 To The Registrar of Jt. St. Cos. From B. Sen, Mana¬ 
ging Director. ibid. 

120. All information furnished here about the concern in taken from adver¬ 
tisements published in P. M. Bagehi's Nutan Directory Panjika .op. 

cit. 
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oil produced from teel oil were ‘praised by maharajahs, doctors, 
kavirajas as also foreign perfumery companies' like Smaller 
Bolmford. Its Latna Sohag was acclaimed even by Flora & Co. 
of Switzerland. 

It was also renowned for its scents. It manufactured scents 
of about 22 varieties. They were given the choicest names, viz. 
Forget-Me-Not, ^Beauty of the Night,' ‘As you like it' ‘Kamini- 
Kusum' etc. These were luxury goods, well beyond the reach 
of the common people, their prices varying from As 7^ to Rs. 2 
as. 2. The firm also produced atar of 8 varieties with prices 
ranging from As. 5 to Rs. 1-25. 

However, the person whose versatility was expressed in a 
number of industrial branches was Hemendramohan Bose, or 
H. Bose & Co.121 

H. Bose & Co. 

H. Bose was a manufacturing perfumer, importer of bicycles 
and accessories, manufacturer of indigenous phono records, 
founder of the Great Eastern Motor Works, importer of pocket 
lamps, stereo cameras, owner of the Kuntalin press etc. Presently, 
however, we concentrate on his role as a manufacturing perfumer. 

The interesting thing is that H. Bose originally hailed from 
a zamindar family at a time when extraction from land as also 
acting as middleman on the basis of commission formed the 
dominant feature among indigenous merchants in Bengal. 
H. Bose, however, followed a different path, preferring to start 
a manufacturing concern, rather than a purchasing agency. He 
started his business with a nominal capital of Rs. 900.^22 ^nd 
formed H. Bose and Co. some time in the early 1890s—long 
before the Swadeshi movement. He had his office at Delkhosh 
House, 62, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta, Like his contemporary 
P. M. Bagchi, H. Bose was engaged in the manufacture of hair 
oils, scents, syrups, toilet powder soap and face cream. Kuntalin 
was the name he gave to his hair oil which consisted of 4 varie- 

121. The pioneering and detailed work about H. Bose is made only recently 
by Siddhartha Ghosh. ^Jantnorasik H. Bose’, in Ekkhan, Saradiya Number 
1390 B. S.,pp. 53-169. 

122. Ibid, p. 167. 
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ties of different prices ranging from Re. 1 to Rs. 2. He also 
prepared scents with flower extracts, the most popular of which 
was Delkhosh. It has been stated in The Statesman that the 
scents of H. Bose & Co. “appear to be of excellent quality, and 
the bottles are handsome and neatly labelled. Messrs Bose have 
acquired some celebrity in the Lower Provinces for their per¬ 
fumery, toilet requisites, and soap, and being successful PIO¬ 
NEERS in a new industry, deserve support”.*^^ 

These articles had to compete with foreign scents which had 
already got some hold over the market. H. Bose sought to 
combat them not solely with his best products, but also through 
propaganda in the form of advertisements in newspapers. As 
for example, it claimed in one advertisement that ‘in sweetness, 
delicacy and permanence of fragrance no foreign scents can exced 
our flower extracts. 

The perfumery business, thus built up, extended to distant 
areas. It has been reported in government official circles that 
H. Bose “has secured a large and regular business connections 
in the Madras Presidency and in Mysore. We understand, Mr. 
Bose does a considerable business with China, Japan, the Straits 
Settlement, Burma, Siam, Saigon, Java and United States”.^®® 

When Hemcndramohan died on 28 August 1916, The States¬ 
man in the ‘Here and There Column’ reported :—“Bengal is the 
poorer for the death .... of Mr. H. Bose, the well-known perfu¬ 
mer. Mr. Bose was a born businessman. He came from Eastern 
Bengal, before the days when the leading industry of that province 
was anachronism.He did not graduate either in arts of medi¬ 

cine, but his medical studies appear to have directed his 
attention to the subject of perfumes, and here his business 

acumen enabled him to score a veritable triumph.”.^ 2 ® Of 

all the business in which he stepped in it was in perfumes that he 
attained the greatest success. Although there were indigenous 

123. The Statesman, 6 January 1896, quoted in ibid, p. 83. 

124. Ads. in BM. 21 August 1906 ; Suprabhat, Chaitra, 1316, Baisakh. 1317. 

125. ABP, 2 April 1906. 

126. The Statesman, 30 August 1916. 
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entrepreneurs competing with him at that time, like C. K. Sen 
or P. M. Bagchi, he surpassed them all 

Whereas H. Bose & Co. were the leading indigenous perfumers 
of the time, there were a large number of small or medium-sized 
firms—all located at Calcutta—that sprang up at the beginning 
of the 20th century as the direct outcome of the Swadeshi 
movement. S. P. Sen & Co. manufactured scents of more than 
11 varieties of which Renuka was claimed to be “superior to 
^Kashmere Bouquet' imported from Europe”. They also made 
scented hair oil and sold it at As. 12 per phial.The Kamala 
Perfume Co. dealt exclusively in Swadeshi scents of ‘the longest, 
lasting, undying fragrance’ like Bande Mataram, Jasmine, ctc.^^* 
Then there was Bharat Perfume Co. which made scents of which 
the most advertised were Dilsbad and Parijot. R. C. Sen was its 
manager.^^® Motilal Bose & Co. were another competitor in the 
market. They were probably the earliest of their kind in Bengal, 
having been established in 1875 AD. Their specialities were hair 
oils and scents. Lakshmibilas was the medicated hair oil that 
earned considerable repute, while their scents of 8 brands were 
claimed to be superior to any sold in the market and ‘far superior 
to any European scents’ The firm used to express professed 
pro-Swadeshi, anti-forcign leanings in no uncertain terms—‘why 
do you pay foreigners when you can get equally good scents 
made by your countrymen 

There is no doubt that there had been a mushroom growth 
of perfumery firms in that period. The difficulty for us scholars 
is that information about these is so scanty that it is very hard 
to reconstruct the history of each of them. According to our 
present state of knowledge we know only the names of these 

127. Siddhartha Ghosh. pp. cit. 

128. Ads. in Suprabhat, Chaitra 1316; Krishak, Sravan 1316; Grihastha, 

Baisakh 1321. 

129. Ad. in BM. 3 August, 1 September 1908. 

130. Ad. in BM. 4 August, 28 October 1908. 

131. Ads. in ABP, 6 January, 27 March 1905 ; Nutan Panjika 1303 B. S . op. 

cit. 
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firms, their products along with their prices and location and, 
in most cases, nothing else. One of these was the Minerva 
Chemical Works of 7/A, Balaram Ghosh Street, Calcutta, who 
manufactured Beauty balm for the skin, Labanya Kusum oil for 
the hair and medicated powder for the teeth.^®- M. L. Burman & 
Co. earned fame as perfumery and syrup manufacturers and made 
6 kinds of scents.The next was the Parsian (sic. Persian) 
Beauty Co. located at 155, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta. They 
manufactured Persian Beauty Powder, whose use and process of 
manufacture were learnt from Persia and then produced here. 
It was sold at Re. Particular attention was given by many 
firms to make the outward appearance of their products attrac¬ 
tive. At 138, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta, stood the Gazipur 
Perfumery Co. Its product, Otto-De-Bakul was prepared through 
indigenous process and put in the market in a handsome garb 
enclosed in a nice carboard box. It was sold at Re. 1 per phial.”^ 
That there was competition between Swadeshi firms as well is 
evident from the claim of Messrs. S. Datta & Co. whose Saurabhsar 
was in no way inferior, if not actually superior, to the best scents 

of H. Bose. 130 

Thus it appears that there was the growth of a large number 
of perfumery firms—most of which were of small size—situated 
mostly in Calcutta. While the bulk of these, except firms like 
H. Bose & Co., P. M. Bagchi & Co. and M. L. Bose & Co., owed 
their birth to the Swadeshi movement, all of them received 
stimulus during the heyday of the Boycott era. However, there 
were certain negative aspects which are difficult to overlook. The 
methods of operation for most of them were of a very crude and 
rudimentary nature and the total quantity of products was quite 
inadequate for the existing demand. The quality of the products 
of most of them was below the level attained by their foreign 

132. ‘Notices & Reviews' in Industry, October 1922, pp. 326-27. 

133. Ad. in BM, 9 May 1907. 

134. Kajer Lok, May 1914, New Series. 

135. ‘Current Topic', in ibid, p. 79. 

136. Industrial India, January 1907. pp. 23-24. 
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counterparts. What was needed was the knowledge to extract 
oils and perfumes from flowers through the most up-to-date 
method. That again necessitated the importation of the most 
modern apparatus. Most of these entrepreneurs also probably 
lacked in that expert chemical knowledge to handle the raw 
materials to the best advantage.^®’ However, these shortcomings 
were natural and similar to those from which quite a number of 
Swadeshi entrepreneurs engaged in other fields, suffered at that 
time. What was really serious was that at least some of them 
had been ‘playing a double game’. They bought foreign essential 
oils or ottos, and alcohol and put them up in the market after 
blending them in European methods and passed them off as 
Swadeshi. Some even got the articles manufactured for them 
abroad and then passed them off here as genuine Swadeshi 
articles.'®® 


137. -Current Coin’ in Capita!. 30 May 1907, p. 1163. 

138. ‘The Art of Perfumery in India’ in Industry, December 1913, pp. 211-212 ; 
‘India Swadeshism’ (Editorial), in Industry, October 1913, pp. 161-62; 
'Swadeshi Scents’, Correspondence column, in BM, 13 February 1907. 



Ink, Boot Polish & Cream 


The most successful, and possibly the earliest, venture in the 
preparation of writing inks^^® by indigenous entrepreneurs was 
that of the Durjeepara Chemical Works of P. M, Bagchi & Co. 
established in 1883.^*® It manufactured ‘Saraswati’ brand inks of 
more than 19 varieties and colours—‘inks which were in many 
ways superior to foreign inks’. They were of such a quality that 
P. M. Bagchi’s inks became a household name in Bengal. This 
was one of those handful Swadeshi companies to get the patron¬ 
age of the Government, its inks being used in Government 
offices.The Indian Mirror was full of praise for it when it 
stated : “We have used Mr. P^ M. Bagchi’s Blue Black Ink and 
are glad to find tnat it is an excellent preparation. It is deep, 
it flows well and does not corrode. Altogether it deserves public 
patronage”. 

While P. M. Bagchi was the pioneer in ink manufacture in 
Bengal and began production long before the Swadeshi movement, 
there were many others who rose in the wake of the Swadeshi 
movement. The possibility of making ink by indigenous entre¬ 
preneurs was felt in the last years of the 19th century, and middle- 
class intellectuals started making propaganda through lectures 
about the potentiality of developing Swadeshi ink industry. In 


139. For details, see A. K. Roy’s 'Preparation of Ink-I & 11’ in Industry, 
April & May 1911, pp. 7-8, 22-23. 

140. 'P. M.% 2 Lgc\\\’s'Nutan Directory Panjika, 1327 B S,... op.cit. 

141. The Government of India adopted the policy of substituting good writing 
ink of Indian manufacture for imported European articles as the former 
was procurable at a price much cheaper than that paid for the latter. 
See ; Substitution of black writing ink of Indian manufacture for ink of the 
same colour of European manufacture. Financial Deptt. (Stationery 
Branch) File No. 2 Prgs. B 34, March 1882. 

142. The Indian Mirror, 17 November 1891. 
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1894, Sris Chandra Dutta lectured on printing ink manufacture 
from lamp black and linseed oil varnish and was himself one of 
the pioneering manufacturing chemists of India.*^^ ^r. J. P. 
Bose studied the manufacture of printing ink in Japan and built 
up a manufactory in UJtadanga with the financial backing of a 
capitalist from Mymensingh.^^^ In Dacca, three firms—toerjVe 
& Co.y S. Mitra & Co, and Chakravarti & Co. —used to manufac¬ 
ture ink, blacking, etc. The ingredients for these were all imported 
from Calcutta, and the articles thus turned out had a good market 
in Dacca. However, the initial capital was so small that it was 
difficult to make their business a commercial success.*^® W. C. 
Das & Co. of 6, Koylas Das’s Lane Durjeepara, Calcutta, manu¬ 
factured ‘Gones Mark Ink’ which was said to have been ‘suitable 
for all climates’ and which ‘does not corrode the pen, leaves no 
sediment and never fades.Writing inks were also manufactured 
by the Indian Mfg. Co. Parijat Agency, and De all 

situated at Calcutta. Then we have D. Bros of Brahmanbari, 
district Comilla who made writing ink, shoe polish and bronko,^®® 
and the Indian Swadeshi Chemical Works of Tantibazar, Dacca, 
making ink powder. 

There were some individual attempts and the products were 
exhibited at the Agricultural and Industrial Exhibition held at 
Bankura in 1905. Bipin Bihari Pratikar of Manibbazar sent ink 
powder, rubber stamp ink, wood varnish etc.^®^ Dcbcndranath 
Bandyopadhyay made writing ink and shoe polish,^®® and Tinkari 
Bandyopadhyay of Dighpara exhibited his duplicating ink.^^* 

143. J. G. Gumming. op. at. p. 33. 

144. Ibid. 

145. G. N. Gupta .... op. cif. p, 96. 

146. Ad. in ABP, 4 February 1905. 

147. Ad. in BM, 20 May 1907. 
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Production of ink tablets also seemed to have captured the 
imagination of a large number of firms. As tablets were easily 
portable, these could be sent to the suburbs and rural areas. 
There were U. C. Chakraborty & Co. of Hatkhola,^®® and Bhatta- 
Co.of Muktaram Babu Street, Calcutta. The Sun- 
rise Mfg, Co. made ink tablets of different types, one of which 
was sufficient ‘to make as much ink as the cavity of the pen can 
hold’.^®’ At 10, Guru Prosad Roy Lane, Hatkhola, stood the 
PoflcocA:/«/c whose inks were made in machines.^®® Then 

there were the Sulav Ink Factory,^^’^ the Industrial Works^^^ the 
Bengal Ink Factory, the Bagbazar Ink Factory, and the Bina- 
pani Ink Store Ltd,^^^ the ink of the latter being compared 
‘favourably with foreign make in price, quality and finish'. 

Besides the manufacture of ink, Swadeshi entrepreneurs also 
produced boot polish and bronks. Chandra & Co, made brown 
polish for shoes and leather bags.^®^ Side by side, while Datta 
Bros manufactured shoe polish & bronko^®® Chakraborty Bros. 
made liquid shoe polish.^®® At Simla, Calcutta, was located the 
Standard Works who were the makers of ‘Mirror’ brand boot 
polish and cream.’®’ Then there was the Minerva Industrial 
Works, which made Zebra boot polish declared ‘to be equal, if not 
superior, to any other foreign boot polish.’’®® 
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Soap 


For thousands of years till the advent of foreign rule, the 
people of India used mud for cleansing and brightening their 
cooking utensils and water-jugs and for all detergent purposes. 
For rubbing the body and limbs they used both mud and mustard 
oil which they considered to be better than the lather of soap. It 
was in course of colonisation of India and the rise of the middle 
class and urban life that things began to change, and soaps, once 
unknown, gradually came to be accepted by the people for daily 
use. Swadeshi soap works began to spring up from the beginning 
of the 20th century, which manufactured different kinds of scented 
toilet soaps, washing and laundry soaps as also those for use in 
hospitals. 

Interest in this particular field, like others, was, on the one 
hand, dictated by the general popular movement in favour of 
indigenous enterprise ; on the other hand, a very moderate 
capital was required for the launching of this branch of consumer 
goods industry. The need for using soaps was voiced as early as 
1886 in a journal entitled Silpapuspanjali where it was stated that 
soaps could also be made from oils, instead of fat.^®® Some time 
later at the beginning of the present century, S. Gokhalc, Medical 
Practitioner and Soap-maker, Satara, who pledged to ‘teach the 
practical side of soap-making’ estimated that a capital of Rs. 5,000 
would fetch about Rs. 200 as net monthly profit and that of 
Rs. 1,500 about Rs. 50 per month.”® The necessary raw materials 
like tallow oils and perfumes were available, prices of which were 
low.”^ 

169. Silpapuspanjali, 1st Year 1293 B. S. pp. 21-25. 

170. Dakshinaranjan Ghosh : Indian Industrial Guide, Calcutta, 1907, p. 317. 

171. ‘Items of Interest’, in Industrial India, April 1909, p. 94. 
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While in the field of perfumes, Calcutta took the lead, in the 
field of soap making, Dacca constituted one of the oldest centres. 
Dacca had for a long time been a notable centre for the manufacture 
of country washing soaps. Tin oil, animal fat, chalk powder and 
chemicals were used in the preparation of these soaps. The 
ingredients were boiled and sold in lumps at 6 to 7 as. per 
seer. The prices of these soaps were definitely low ; otherwise, 
their demand would have been less among the common people. 
This was the sole occupation of about 100 artisans—all Muha- 
mmedans—each of whom earned from Rs. 10 to Rs. 12 per 
month. Some of the principal dealers were Ali Mia, Munshi 
Monir Hosen, Mukdum Bux and Asraf of Farashganj and Abdul 
Gani of Faridabad. These soaps were largely exported to Assam 
and Mymensingh.”^ However, the soap factory for which Dacca 
was particularly admired was the Boolbool Soap Factory. 


Boolbool Soap Factor) 

The Boolbool Soap Factory was located at Gandaria in Dacca. 
It came into being in 1903 and got the first and special gold at the 
Indian Industrial Exhibition held in Calcutta in 1906-07. A purely 
Swadeshi concern, its raw materials were purchased at Dacca and 
Calcutta. While it had to buy foreign scents and chemicals, fat, 
oil and other ingredients were locally bought. The firm signed a 
contract with the East Bengal and Assam Government whereby 
it could procure all lemon-grass oil produced at the Shillong farm. 

It was a private concern whose proprietors were Krishna 
Chandra Saha, Satiya Mohan Das and Akshay Das. It had a 
foreign-trained expert in Sarojendra Guha, the manager, who 
received training at the H. Soma Soap factory at Simbasu, Tokyo, 
and was associated with the Bengal Soap Factory, another 
Swadeshi concern. 

172. G. N. Gupta : A Survey of the Industries and Resources of Eastern Bengal 
& Assam for 1907-08. Shillong, 1908, p. 95. 

173. Unless mentioned othewise, information about this factory is taken from 

G. N. Gupta. op. cit, pp. 94-95. 
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The working capital of the firm was Rs. 30,000. There were 
about 12 operatives on regular pay, getting about Rs. 8 to Rs. 15 
each per month. There was a double set of machinery costing 
Rs. 8.000. Incidentally, this was the first indigenous soap works 
to work with steam machinery. The establishment cost of the 
firm was Rs. 1,000 per month. 

Coming to its products, it had a good number of advertised 
varieties of soaps, of which about a dozen were in constant 
demand. The quality of the products was high, and the price 
was moderate. For example, one box of daffodil-scented soap 
was sold at As. 15. In the opinion of Prof. Weston, soaps 
produced at this factory surpassed those of both the National Soap 
Factory and the North-West Soap Factory in quality.”* Its soaps 
virtually enjoyed a monopoly in the Dacca market, though outside 
Dacca, these enjoyed a less extensive market. 

The concern, however, faced a number of problems. To 
begin with, there was keen competition amongst rival firms. 
Other competitors in this field were the Bengal, the Oriental, the 
National and the North-West Soap Factories. The commission 
system of these factories acted as a boomerang. As each concern 
was bent upon monopolising the entire market, each one allowed 
the highest rate of commission to its agents, which reached as high 
as 30% to 35% of the cost price. This practice raised the market 
price, without doing any benefit to the manufacturers. For 
example, the cost price of a box of daffodils was only about 
9 as, which soared to 15 as. per box. As this extra money 
was pocketed by the agents, it was both a source of loss to the 
firm and detrimental to the growth of the budding industry. 
There was thus enough cause for concern and G. N. Gupta 
remarked, “If this state of things continues, country-made soaps 
cannot hope to compete long with foreign soaps”. Side by side, 
the firm also suffered from paucity of capital. To overcome this 
difficulty, the factory borrowed capital at the rate of 12% interest; 
but even at this high rate of interest, sufficient funds were not in 


174. Krishak, Jyaistha 1314. 
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coming. Some of the agents also did not live up to contracts. 
As for example, the firm entered into a contract with one Madan 
Mohan Keshab Lai Das of Dacca, who was thereby made the 
sole agent for India for 2 years. It was agreed that he would 
purchase soaps worth Rs. 50,000 from the factory ; but in reality, 
he did not take more than Rs. 35,000 worth of soaps each year, 
and make any efforts to extend its sale outside Dacca. 

The result of all this was that the firm was forced to stop 
the purchase of lemon grass oil from the Shillong farm. It started 
working at a loss, just one year after its birth, the total loss up to 
1908 going up to Rs. 15,000. Since then no more was heard about 
this concern, the probability being that it ceased to exist after 
a short time. 

One of the oldest soap works of Bengal was the Bengal Soap 
Factory—‘a. bonafide Swadeshi concern’—located at 64/1, Mechhua 
Bazar Street, Calcutta. It was established in 1902—one year 
before the formation of the Boolbool Soap Factory—at the initia¬ 
tive of Surendra Narayan Singha Chaudhury, a zamindar from 
Bagribari, Assam. One Sarojendra Guha, who returned from 
Japan with chemical knowledge, was affiliated to this factory. Two 
Japanese experts were also employed. Scented soap produced 
here were of different varieties and prices. The concern thrived 
in the face of strong foreign competition and its soaps were better 
and cheaper than foreign soaps.The other indigenous firm 
was the National Soap Factory of Dr. Nil Ratan Sarkar, located 
at 92, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. It manufactured highly- 
scented, highly—coloured toilet soaps and won the Gold Medal at 
the Industrial Exhibition of 1905. It had Carr & Mahlanobis as 
the managing agents.^’^* 

175. J. G, Gumming...op. cit, pp. 34-35 ; Ad. in 
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One of the most remarkable Swadeshi soap factories was the 
Oriental Soap Factory^ located at Goabagan, Calcutta. It was the 
product of Bengali capital and labour. Its director Mr. J. Chakra- 
barti was a chemist who got his diploma from the University of 
Paris. The sole agent of its products were Sen & Sen. The prices 
of soaps were both high and low, so that people from all social 
groups could buy. What is really remarkable about this firm was its 
declaration that it would not have any foreign or Japanese expert 
to help running its business.^” It is this which brings to light 
one of the important facets of Swadeshi industry. 

“We do not have any foreign or Japanese ‘expert’ in our 
factory”,^’* they said. Anti-British attitude was quite common, 
for that was the core of the boycott movement. But there was 
also a pro-Asian, namely, pro-Japanese attitude, particularly 
after the victory of Japan over Russia in the war of 1904-05. A 
number of persons went to Japan to have training in different 
fields. But here the case of the Oriental Soap Factory was quite 
unique in that they rejected dependence not only on western 
imperialism, but also Asiatic, i.e., a rejection of foreign help 
altogether. 

However, such Swadeshi feeling died down in later years. 
In 1920, the firm was taken over and made into the Oriental Soap 
Factory Ltd. with a capital of Rs. 5 lakhs, divided into 50,000 
shares of Rs. 10 each, and placed it under European super¬ 
vision to ensure its being run on sound and economic lines”. 
The Board of Directors consisted of 4 members, namely, P. N. 
Chaudhury, Geo Allen, G. O. Mans and J. J. De Mendouca, and 
Messrs. Lowlynn & Co. as the Managing Agents.*®® 

There were a number of factories where soaps were made by 
hand. The Ananga Ellas Hindu Soap was manufactured by 

177. Cumming. ibid; Industrial India . ibid; Ad. in BM, 5 October, 1906, 

8 March, 1907 ; Suprabhat, Chaitra 1316. 
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Ananga Mohan Dey of 5, Satrughna Ghosh Lane, Calcutta.*** 
The soaps of the Lotus Soap Factory were claimed to be of 
‘unquestionable purity and delicious perfume’. It had Dey Brothers 
of 67, 68, Colootolla Street, Calcutta, as the druggists and 
chemists.*** At Belgachia, Calcutta, a kind of perfumed liquid 
soap, named Parimal, was made by the Parimal Mf%. Co.*** 

During the second decade of the 20th century, a number of 
other small concerns sprang up. On 10 November 1917, the 
Ballygunj Soap Factory was registered with its office at Kasba 
and an authorised capital of Rs. 30,000. They were the manufac¬ 
turers of, and dealers in soap, oil, caustic soda, etc.'®* Then 
there were the Tijarat Envelope Mfg. Co., of Mymensingh, making 
laundry soap*®*; the Industrial Works of Entally, making house¬ 
hold soaps*®* ; and Satitva Mohan Dass & Sons, of 31, Malkhana, 
Dacca, who were making soaps for toilet, bath, nursery, hospital 
and laundry uses.*®’ The presence of middle class entrepreneurs 
is felt when it is known that the proprietor of the Kohinoor Soap 
Factory was an M.A. and Professor. The concern was located at 
Ultadanga, Calcutta, and it turned out washing and toilet soaps.**® 

Another indigenous company that began its career in the 
mid-November of 1919, was the Calcutta Soap Works, Ltd.*®® Its 
Board of Directors*®® consisted of the following members ;- 

1. P. C. Roy 

2. M. Mohd. Ispahani 

3. Rajshekhar Bose 

4. S. C. Latif 
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5. H. C Guha 

6. Jatindra Nath Basu 
and 7. A. N. Pal it 

The quality of its products was of so high an order that its soaps 
became popular almost from the day of being placed in the 
market. The war years posed a serious handicap to the advance¬ 
ment of newly-established firms due to lack of machinery. This 
was explained by the fact that most of the factories of Europe and 
America were then converted into munition workshops. It speaks 
in favour of the company’s management that they anticipated this 
difficulty and procured a set of machinery beforehand, probably 
from abroad, and improvised and locally made some others that 
helped them tide over these difficult years. They also added an 
oil mill to the soap works.They had Messrs. Calcutta Industrial 
Syndicate as the Managing Agents.’®^ 

The progress of the company was satisfactory. In a period 
of 5 months since mid-November 1919, it sold commodities worth 
Rs. 34,010-8-0, and thereby secured a profit of Rs. 7,328-0-9. It 
also declared a dividend on paid-up capital at the rate of 7^% per 
annum.*®® Further extensions to it were made by the construction 
of a new factory site at Ballygunge near the railway station, and 
fitted it on the most up-to-date scientific plan.*®"* 

An interesting comparison on the basis of a c’remical .exami¬ 
nation of best Indian toilet soaps and a European one was made 
by E. R. Watson and Beni Madhab Chatterjee.*®^ They procured 
a sample of the very best toilet soaps from each of the Swadeshi 
firms. Seven samples from 7 different firms were obtained and 
labelled A, B, C, D, E, F, and G. The analyses of the samples 
revealed that A & B were samples of the ‘very highest quality’, 
the content of pure soap being 91.8% and 88.3% and of water 
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being 6.4% and 6.2% respectively. These two, according to their 
findings, were ‘equal to the highest quality of European toilet 
soap’, which contained 93.4% of pure soap and 5.4% of water. C 
was regarded as a sample of‘very high quality’, but contained a 
little more water (7.8%) and “a little less ‘pure soap” (87.4%). 
About sample D, they observed that, but for the presence in it of 
a small quantity of free carbonate of soda (1.2%), it would have 
stood in the first rank. E was a soap of ‘somewhat inferior 
quality’, as it contained less of pure soap (75.1%) and more of 
water (18.6%). It had also 3.0% of liberated fatty acids which 
distinguished it from the rest. F (water: 10.3% ; pure soap : 
80.7%) and G (water : 10.1% ; pure soap : 66.1%) were definitely 
of inferior quality, and G had also been ‘grossly adulterated’ 
with 21.8% of starch and only two-thirds of its total weight was 
real soap. 

Summing up 

It appears from what we have discussed so far that there was 
a genuine development and regeneration of indigenous chemical 
industry. Although most of the ayurvedic works followed the 
old method of preparation, there were some like the Kalpataru 
Ayurveda Works^ which used up-to-date technical know-how like 
disintegrator machines, to produce drugs on a large scale. 
Entrepreneurship came largely from middle-class people, and the 
sources of capital were both the savings of the middle class as also 
the rent-surplus of the zamindars. Both the ayurvedic works like 
the Haran Ayurvedic Aushadhalay and modern allopathic works 
like the Bengal Chemical were formed long before the Swadeshi 
days, and both these groups of industries got a genuine boost 
from the Boycott movement. This is evident partly from the 
decrease in the importation of drugs and chemicals into Bengal. 
While in 1907-08, the total quantity of chemicals and drugs 
imported into Bengal was valued at about Rs. 63,85,000,^®® in 
1908-09, it fell to about Rs. 56,39,000.^®’ It has been ojfficially 

196. RAB, 1908-09, Calcutta, 1910, p. 78. 
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stated that the decrease of patent medicines by Rs. 1,16,719 was 
‘to some extent’ ‘due to the revived popularity of local concocta- 
tions’.^*® There was, side by side, an 8% decrease in the quantity 
of sulphur imported and ‘as in the case of chemicals, this is partly 
attributed to the extended use of locally manufactured chemical 
manures^®* In 1911-12 again, there was a fall-off in the imports 
of patent medicines from Rs. 10 lakhs to Rs. 9 lakhs ‘due to an 
increase in the local manufacture of such preparations.^®® There 
was also a decrease in the use of foreign medicines by patients. 
As indigenous firms started manufacturing medicines, doctors also 
started recommending those to the patients. One Dr. Nabajiban 
Banerjee stated . “...We have practically given up using foreign 
vaccines and serums partially. Drugs of local manufacture, 
although they may have not been standardised, still gave good 
results. It may be due to their freshness..."®‘ 

What was the true in the field of drugs is also true in the 
cases of other chemical industries. In 1905—the year of the anti- 
Partition campagin-imports of perfumery along with other goods 
were affected. What was particularly affected was wholesale trade. 
One European firm dealing in an indent business, considered the 
situation to be really serious. During the Pujas~the time when 
sale was usually at its peak—perfumery goods could not be sold in 
the market.®®- Another European firm reports that “soap, 
perfumery, boots and cigarettes are especially affected”.®®® While 
Swadeshi scents and hair oil like Kuntalin and Delkhosh of 
H. Bose & Co„ and Jabakusum hair oil of C. K. Sen & Co. 
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probably enjoyed the greatest admiration, P. M. Bagchi’s ink 
bad a lasting influence on the buyers even to this day. And the 
concern that had successfully withstood all kinds of difficulties, 
depending for its supply of materials on none but itself, except in 
cases where dependence was unavoidable, and showed the greatest 
staying power, was the Bengal Chemical. 

It is thus evident that in the branch of chemical industry, 
the beginning was made in the 2nd half of the last century. It 
made gradual progress until it got bolstered by the Swadeshi at 
the beginning of the present century. Although there were many 
problems accompanied by ups and downs, some of them survived 
the ravages of the two World Wars and continued even to this day. 



V 

Leather 


Historical Background 

As India is a vast country depending primarily on agriculture, 
it is natural that cows, bullocks and buffaloes in India would 
equal, if not outnumber, those in other parts of the world. 
Hides* and skins* were articles of trade and barter from earliest 
times, and the industry of processing them is likely to be among 
the oldest practised by man. From the days of the Mahabharata 
to the Muslim rule, leather was used for the making of sandals 
for meeting military requirements parchment, book-binding etc. 
by people belonging to the chamar** caste, who formed the artisan 
class. The Indian tanners used vegetable materials for curing 
hides and skins. In the rural areas, Muchis and Chamars tanned 
with locally available materials, particularly, the barks of babul, 
goran, sonali and myrabolam. This was called ‘bark tanning’.^ 
Primary raw materials were there, labour was there and the 
products of artisans showed signs of improvement. The demand 
was local, and the products were simple leather articles, viz, foot¬ 
wear, leather buckets for lifcing water, leather straps, indigenous 

* The word ‘hide; is technically used for the skin of a bullock or cow ; the 
word ‘skin’ is used only for the skins of goats and sheep. 

•• The ‘Chamars’ and ‘Muchis’ are generally identical in casie. 

1. For a detailed account of indigenous method of tanning & dyeing leather, 
see : Hugh W. M. Cann's Report on the Dyes & Tans of Bengal, Calcutta, 
1886, pp. 157-169. For the internal trade in hides & skins, see: B. M. 
Das : Grading of Hides & Skins & Development of the Hides & Skins Indus¬ 
try in India. Bulletin No. 74 Govt, of Bengal. Industries Department 
Alipore, Bengal 1937, pp. 10-11 ; For tanned goat & sheep skins in the 
Bombay & Madras Presidencies, see : Alfred Seymour-Jones, ‘'Memoran¬ 
dum on East India Tanned Goat & Sheep Skins” in General Department 
(Misc-Branch) File No. 21/7 Prgs. B 133-135, August 1910. 
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types of harness and saddlery, as also bands of instrumental 
musicians.® This situation, however, changed with the coming 
of European powers. 

Impact of Foreign Rule 

The first systematic efforts to organise a trade in Indian skins 
with other countries were made by the Dutch.® H. T. Colebrooke 
was possibly the first European to appreciate the importance of 
trade in hides and horns in the commerce of Bengal.^ The 
earliest specific mention of the export of hides and skins from 
the port of Calcutta relates to the years 1824-25 to 1828-29®. 

It appears from the figures that the export trade was develop¬ 
ing gradually ; it went not only to Great Britain, but also to North 
America and France.® Since 1850, there was a rapid extension 
of this export trade, as is evident from the following table 

TABLE : 5.1 


Year 


Pieces (in lakhs) 


1850- 51 

1851- 52 


( Hides-43.88 

( Skins—38.63 
C Hides-51.91 
C Skins—23.13 


Source. Report of the Hides Cess Enquiry Committee, 21st October 1929, 18 
February 1930, Vol. I Calcutta, pp. 10-11. 

The year 1872-73 witnessed a major famine which took a 
considerable toll in domestic animals, as a result of which the 


2. J.N. BhattSLCharyySi, Hindu Castes and Sects. Calcutta, 1973, pp. 393-94. 

3. W. H. Moreland : From Akbar to Aurangzeb—a study in Indian Economic 
History. London. 1923. 

4. H. T, Colebrooke, Remarks on the Husbandry and Internal Commerce of 
Bengal, Calcutta, 1884, pp. 115-17. 

5. See: Extracts from a letter dt. Chuprah, 14 February, 1834, in John 
Phipps. A Collection of Papers Relative To Shipbuilding in India, Calcutta, 
1840. Appendix p. xxiii, 

6. Report of the Hides Cess Enquiry Committee. 21st October J929, 18 
February 1930, Vol. I Calcutta, pp. lO-U, 
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export figure reached 8,779,054 pieces.’ In 1900 again, another 
famine broke out, and the total export reached 10,528,237 pieces 
of hides.® It is thus evident that hides and skins occupied an 
increasingly important position in the export trade of Bengal 
in the second half of the I9th century—a trend that continued at 
the beginning of the 20th. This is shown by the following figures 
for the year 1904-05 

TABLE: 52 



Hides 

(wt.) 

Value 

(in lakhs of Rs.) 

Total Indian 



exports 

7,09,261 

370 

Share of 



Bengal 

6,01,107 

322 


Sonrve : E. R. Watson. Enquiry as to the possibility or desirability of improving 


the cure of hides (and skins) exported from Bengal, reproduced in 
Supplement to the C.G. 26 August 1908, p. 1480. 

The whole process starting from the collection of hides from 
the interior to their final preparation for export makes an interest¬ 
ing reading. The organisation for the collection of hides varied 
from one place inhabited by Mohammedans to another inhabited 
by the Hindus. In every district inhabited by Mohammedans, 
there were villages in which cattle were slaughtered. The butchers 
bought the cattle chiefly from the cultivaliors. After the slaughter, 
the flesh was sold in the village, and either the butcher air-dried 
or dry-salted the hides himself, or sold them to the owner of a 
hide godown in a ‘green’ state. 

If he sold his hides *air-dried’to the owner, he got from 10 
as. to 12 as. per lb. according to quality and cure. The owner 
of the godown was called bipari. In the municipal towns, there 
were usually municipal slaughter-houses. In Calcutta, all cattle 
were slaughtered at Tangra, and their number rose to about 250 
everyday. Around Calcutta there was a chain of municipal 
slaughter-houses, e.g, in Cossipur and Dum Dum. 

7. IbH. 

8. Ibid. 
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In each case, the hides were first purchased from butchers 
by Mohammedan biparis—the owners of small godowns. In Bengal, 
these godowns existed almost everywhere. As for example, 
around Darbhanga town, there were 6 godowns*. None of these 
was located at a distance of more than a few miles from the 
railway line. In the Sudder and Jhinaida subdivisions of Jessore, 
there were 2 godowns each. 

From the biparis the hides were sent to an aratdar or 
commission agent living in Calcutta. There were a number of 
godowns belonging to these Mohammedan aratdars, situated 
mostly in the neighbourhood of Shilpur Road and north of Lai 
Bazar. They used to offer parcels of 1,000 or more for sale to 
European hide merchants. Every morning, the aratdars sent 
notes to the principal European firms showing what parcels of 
hides they were offering for sale, and these firms in turn sent 
representatives to inspect the parchels and buy. A price was 
settled and the hides changed hands. Hides did not undergo any 
process of preparation or tanning with the aratdars; they disposed 
of it just as the got it.® 

So much for the collection of hides from the Mohammedan 
areas by native collecting agencies, and their sale to European 
hide merchant firms. 

The collection of hides in the areas inhabited by the Hindus 
had certain peculiarities of its own. A Hindu peasant is debarred 
by caste from selling cattle for slaughter, and when a beast ceased 
to remain productive, he disowned it and allowed it do die. As 
soon as it died, the carcass became the property of a Chamar. 
Every zamindari was divided up into well-defined areas among 
chamars, and each chamar had an area within which he was 
entitled to all carcasses. In return for this right the chamar had 
to pay an annual fee to the zamindar. He skinned the carcasses 

* These were Jale, Baruijuva, Sitamari, Jogiara, Jaynagar and Madhubani. 

9. For a description of the whole process, see : E. R. Watson : Enquiry as to 
the possibility or desirability of improving the cure of hides (and skins) 
exported from Bengal, reproduced in Supplement to the GG, 28 August, 
1908, p, 1480. 
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and generally cured the hides himself, making an air-dry prepara¬ 
tion. Then he sold the hides to the bipari. Within areas in 
which there was any competition for the hides, the system of 
selling by weight was in vogue. The price for each hide ranged 
from 7 to 9 as. per lb. From the hands of the bipari, the hides 
reached the hands of the aratdar through the same process, and 
finally to the hands of the European merchants. The best known 
classes of hides to reach the markets of Calcutta from above 
Bengal were known as Patnas, Darbhangas Cuttacks, Ranchis, 
Sambalpur & Mohrpurs^®—the name denoting the districts from 
which the hides were procured, though by usage, they indicated 
classes or preparation.* * The foreign firms slightly washed these 
in an antiseptic mixture composed of arsenic and soda, and 
exported it to Europe and other countries.*^ Thus it was on 
this chain of indigenous intermediaries that the foreign exporting 
firms depended for the extraction of raw materials and their 
subsequent shipment to Europe. 

E. R. Watson*® has produced a list of some of the important 
merchant firms that exported hides form Calcutta during the first 
decade of the 20th century. These were ; 

1. Messrs. Ralli Brothers 

2. Messrs. Ernsthausen Ltd. 

3. Messrs. Cohn Brothers and Fuchs. 

4. Messrs. Thomson, Lehzen & Co. 

5. Messrs. Schroder Smidt & Co. 

6. Messrs. Maurice Feilman & Co. 

7. Messrs. Wutow Guttman & Co. 

8. Messrs. Moll Schutte & Co. 


10. Enclosure No. 14. From H. Rahman of the Hide and Skin Araldars' 
Association To The Under Secretary to the Govt, of Bengal, General 
Department dt. Calcutta. 30 Sep. 1913, in Adulteration of Leather in India, 
Financial Deptt. (Commerce Branch). File No : 6T/12 Prgs. No. A-1, 
February 1914. 

11. E.R. Watson. op.cit. 

12. Enclosure No. 14 . op, cit. 

13. Op. cit. 
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The interesting thing is that out of these 8 firms, 7 had 
German connections. There were other firms also. One of them 
was Messrs. Stein forbes & Co. Ld, most of whose shareholders 
were either British or American and whose intesests were largely 
centred in Germany and Austria.*^ Then there were Messrs. 
Smidt Sanders & Co. and Messrs. F. Ad. Assman & Co. which 
were entirely German firms, dealing mainly in hides.*® 

It is thus envident that the overwhelming portion of the hide 
export trade was controlled by the German merchants. It has 
been said that before World War 1 the major portion of the hides 
was exported to Germany, and that the hide export market of 
Calcutta ‘was entirely in the hands of German firms or firms with 
German affinities, who were bound by trade arrangements to sell 
to the continent through a ring of German dealers at Hamburg 
and Bremen’.*® 

The foreign exporting firms purchased hides not only from 
the Indian intermediaries, but also directly from their own 
agencies in the districts. As for instance, Messrs. Schroder Smidt 
& Co. had an agent at Dinapore, who collected hides over a large 
part of Bihar ; in Darbhanga several Indian hide merchants 
prepared hides especially for Messrs. Schroder Smidt & Co.^’ 
One Sheik Nabi Buksh was a sorter for Messrs. Thomson, Lehzen 
& Co. and Muchi Ramzan AH, a buyer for Messrs. Cohn Brothers 
& Fuchs.*® 

Besides the Indian and foreign agency firms there were a 
number of tanneries in Bengal. The principal centres of this 

14. Grant of Trading Licenses to Hostile Firms, in Prgs. of the Government of 
Bengal in the Financial Deptt. (Commerce) for the month of April 1915. 
No. 27, File No. 6T-7. 

15. Ibid. 

16. Report of the Indian Industrial Commission, 1916-18 Calcutta 1918, p. 36; 
According to J. C. K. Peterson, Controller of Munitions, Bengal, at least 
60% of the total export went to either Germany or Austria before the 
war. See : ‘Industrial Development in Bengal' : ‘The Stimulus of War 
conditions', in The Englishman (Annual Financial Review). 4 March 1918. 

17. E. R. Watson. op. cit. 

18. J. G. Camming, Review of the Industrial position and prospects in Bengal in 
1908 with reference to the Industrial Survey of 1890. Calcutta, 1908, pp. 9-20. 
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industry were Calcutta and its suburbs, Patna, Dinapore, 
Darbhanga, Dacca, Pabna, Noakhali, Cuttack, Monghyr and 
Hazaribagh. According to the Report on the trade carried by 
Rail and River in Eastern Bengal and Assam during 1906-07, 
cattle hides were exported chiefly from the Dacca and Rajshahi 
blocks to Calcutta.*® In the district of Pabna, hides were 
processed by local butchers and Muchis (called ‘Rishis’) who 
worked for hide dealers on a system of advances. Hide-dealers 
came from Dacca, settled down near some railway station, 
purchased raw-hides, and got them cured by Muchis or Mohamme¬ 
dan hide-curers from Dacca, who were called Khalifas or Kari- 
gars.^“ In Calcutta and its vicinity, there were, at the beginning of 
the present century, according to Dakshinaranjan Ghosh, 17 
tanneries, of which 8 were owned and managed by Europeans and 
9 by Indians.^^ Mr. Ghosh, however, did not make any clear-cut 
division in accordance with ownership and management in the 
list of the tanneries. Perhaps what he had in mind was that the 
first 7 and the 15th belonged to Europeans and the rest to Indians. 

The following is the list 

1. Monteith & Co. (Tannery at Ballygunge) 

2. Cuthbertson & Harper 

3. Morrison, Cottle & Co. 

4. C. Galstaun & Son 

5. Watts & Co. 

6. G. Wense & Co. (Tannery at Bcntinck Street) 

7. Chowson Chinaman’s Tannery at Entally 

8. The Calcutta Tannery at Beniapukur 

9. The Bengal Tannery at Beniapukur 

10. Satcory Sarkar’s Tannery at Beniapukur 

11. Mokim Sarkar’s Tannery at Beniapukur 

12. Munshi Jonabali’s Tannery at Beniapukur 

^ _ __ _ — - — -- 

'^9. The Weekly Chronicle, 29 January 1908. 

20. L. S. S. O* Malley, Bengal District Gazetteers. Pabna Calcutta, 1923. 
p. 64. 

21. Dakshinaranjan Ghosh, Indian Industrial Guide Calcutta, 1907, p. 310. 
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13. Kurraya Tannery at Beniapukur 

14. Mohamed Ishaq’s Tannery at Beniapukur 

15. John Teil & Co’s Tannery in Watgunge, established in 
1769—the oldest tannery in Bengal, if not in India. 

16. Tangra Tannery—agents Jardine Skinner & Co. 

17. J.H.H. Pereira & Co. Entally 

We do not have any detailed information about these tanner¬ 
ies. This much can be said that some of these tanneries—probably 
those owned by Europeans-must have some workable relationship 
with the exporting agencies, and that some might have supplied 
tanned hides to native leather works also. 

We understand that in Bengal, indigenous tanning was done 
chiefly as a cottage industry on a very small scale. The tanners 
did not have the modern technical training ; tanning was done in 
a very crude process and the leather thus turned out was not of a 
superior quality. This country leather was made up into sandals, 
shoes, harness etc. to meet local needs. P. C. Ray made recollec¬ 
tions of his boyhood days in the 2nd half of the last century, when 
hundreds of Bengali muchis (cobblers) used to make leather 
sandals in the College Street and Taltala areas of the city of 
Calcutta.*’® In the rural areas, however, people either went 
bare-footed or used wooden sandals (i.e., Khadams). In the 
district towns also, wooden sandals were very much in use. 
Gradually, due to the rise of the middle class and the city of 
Calcutta and many towns, as also increase in military require¬ 
ments, social use of leather shoes must have begun. It is these 
factors that account for the later spurt in the production and use 
of leather goods. It is difficult to locate the period during which 
its presence began to be felt in social life ; however, we take it 
roughly to be the 2nd half of the 19th century. 

It is difficult to make an objective assessment of the extent 
of the trade in Bengal during 1890’s. According to the census of 
1901, the number of sellers of hides, horns, bristles and bones 

22. P. C. Ray, ‘Jiban Sangrame Baagali’, in Byabosa-o-Banijya, Aswin 1343 

pp. 539-43. 
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reached 20,093,“ and the districts in which the trade was largest 
were Purnea, Khulna, Jessore, Monghyr, Calcutta and Darbhanga. 
It is known from the same source that there were about 5,000 
tanners and curriers in Bengal, exclusive of the workers in the 
Calcutta tanneries (5,279 actual workers in the Divisions which 
formed the then restricted Bengal). Although tanners were spread 
all over the province, their concentration was greatest in the 
Presidency and Burdwan Divisions. It is not easy to form any 
realistic estimate of the amount of country leather tanned by these 
people and consequently used by local shoe-makers and saddlers. 
According to E. R. Watson, the number of actual workers, shoe, 
boot and sandal makers for the then restricted Bengal was 56,933 
in 1901, and basing his calculations on this figure, he makes the 
following aproximate assessment 

TABLE: 5.3 


Total value of leather 
used by country shoemakers 

etc. annually —Rs. 72.92 lakhs 

Total value of leather goods 
produced by country shoemakers 

etc. annually —Rs. 116,89 lakhs 


Source : E. R. Waston, 'Enquiry as to the desirahilily of developing the Tanning 
Industry in the Province of Bengal and as to the possibility of Govern¬ 
ment assisting in the development by means of education or instructions, 
reproduced in Supplement to the C. G., 26 August 1908, p 1486. 

The price of this rough leather produced by the country 
tanners was not much greater than the sum which the hides from 
which it was made would have fetched had they been exported 
abroad. E. R. Watson reckons the leather as worth 10% more than 
the hides and estimates that the value of hides used annually by 

23. E. R. Watson.op. cit. pp. 4-5. 
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country tanners for production of country leather was about 
Rs. 70 lakhs.^^ 

In Calcutta, unlike what we find in the rural areas, a few of 
the tanneries (which we have already mentioned) produced leather 
in a systematic and methodical manner—leather which was 
superior to the rough leather tanned by the country tanner in his 
village. 

According to E. R. Watson, the value of leather produced 
anually in Calcutta tanneries—owned both by Europeans and 
Indians was Rs. 5 lakhs However, we do not have any estimate 
of the value of leather produed by tanneries, owned solely by 
Indians. This leather was used by the Calcutta carriage-builders 
for carriage hoods and also purchased by the Calcutta boot and 
shoe-makers for boots and shoes used by Indians and, to some 
extent, by Europeans. Except Messrs. J. Teil & Co. no leather 
was produced by tanneries for export.^® 

Although the Bengal leather was not generally meant for 
export, it was the export of raw hides and the consequent drain of 
wealth that told on the economy. The export figures of hides and 
skins from the port of Calcutta during the years 1900-1920 as are 
available from the RAB show the extent of their importance in 
foreign trade. It increased from Rs. 4.4 crores in 1901-02 to 
Rs. 6.9 crores in 1909-10 & to Rs. 13 5 crores in 1919-20.^’ 

Besides the export of raw hides and skins which produced an 
adverse effect on indigenous leather industry, local manufacturers 
had also been affected by the coming of foreign leather products in 
the market. Raw hides and skins were sent abroad, made into 
shoes and then imported into India to flood the market. 

24. E. R. Watson : Enquiry as to the desirability of developing the Tanning 
Industry in the Province of Bengal and as to the possibility of Government 
assisting in the development by means of education or instructions, repro¬ 
duced in Suppl to the CG„ 26 August 1908, p. 1486. 

25. Ibid, p. 1487. 

26. Ibid. 

27. RAB for 1901*02, Calcutta 1903, p. 246 ;.for 1909-10, Calcutta 1911, 

p. 81 ;.for 1919-20 Calcutta 1922 p. 74. 
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Foreign Competition 

Foreign boots and shoes were marketed through a number of 
foreign concerns of Calcutta. Cuthhertson & Harper's of JO 
Government Place, Calcutta, produced ‘Willow Calf lace boots’ 
which cost Rs. 19-8 per pair—a price which only the rich could 
afford to pay. We understand that this company had a tannery 
in Calcutta. Waits & Co. of Calcutta, which had branches at 
Simla, Lahore and Rangoon, were ‘saddlers, harness and boot- 
makers’.‘^‘’. Wliiteaway Laidlaw and Co. sold Tan or Black Calf 
Oxford shoes (Rs. 4-10 per pair) Leather Oxford shoes (Rs. 2-15 
per pair) and while Canvas Rubber Sole shoes (Rs. 1-2 per pair).^® 

This importation of foreign boots and shoes affected the 
economy of Bengal in various way. P. Mukhopadhyay has given 
a vivid account of how this double exploitation deprived the 
indigenous tanners of the means of subsistence and forced them to 
beeome day labourers®^ With the increase in the export of hides, 
there was a steady rise in their prices, and the Industrial Com¬ 
mission had to admit that this placed local hides to an increasing 
extent beyond the reach of the village tanner.Mr. Row N. L. 
Chandra, in his ’•Monograph on the Tanning and Working in Leather 
in the Province of Bengal, observes 

“The effect of foreign competition is not, however, limited to 
manufactured articles only. It is to be found in the case ot raw 
materials as well. Raw skins and hides are collected and brought 
up by hide merchants, who have their agents in all districts and 
are exported to Europe and America, whence they arc returned to 
their country, mostly as unwrought leather, and partly as leather 

28. Capital, 30 July 1903, p. 194. 

29. Capital, 24 January 1907, p. 210. 

30. 17 January 1905. For details of a number of other foreign com¬ 
panies, see Amit Bhattacharyya’s'TV/ h/j/w^ and Leather Works in the Pro¬ 
vince of Bengal (1890-1918)’ in The Quarterly Review of Historical Studies, 
July-September 1982, p. 23. 

31. P. K. Mukhopadhyay : Banga Parichaya, vol 2. Hrishikesh Series, No. 19, 
Calcutta, n, d. (1942 ?), pp. 535-36. 

32. Report of the Indian Industrial ConmUssion . op. cit, p 36, 
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manufactured, we thus see that the effect of foreign competition 
is double. It is drawing out of the country its stock of materials : 
hides and skins, causing the prices of what are left to rise very 
high. It is also supplying the markets with manufactured articles 
at such a cost that prices of the indigenous manufactures must be 
lowered and their outturn reduced, if the industry has still to be 
‘carried on by the natives”.®® The ventures of the Swadeshi 
entrepreneurs were precisely a reaction to this situation. 

Swadeshi Challenge 

It has already been noted that bark tanning was the 
indigenous method that had been in vogue among the Indian 
tanners for a long time past. Chrome tanning, which was an 
improvement upon it made by the West, required high technical 
skill and chemical knowledge. It was in the first decade of the 
20th century that indigenous entrepreneurs utilised this newly- 
gained scientific knowledge to make successful attempts at chrome¬ 
tanning. Although this latest method was beginning to be used, 
leather made out of the old indigenous method was also used to 
produce country-made shoes. 

During the Swadeshi era, tanning of hides and skins and 
making of shoes were done in many areas. Mr. Madhusudan Das 
built up his Utkal Tannery at Cuttack under the auspices of the 
Utkal Conference and had a retail depot in College Street 
Calcutta.®* Formed in 1909 it had a nominal capital of Rs. 2 
lakhs.®® Mr. Das obtained hides principally from the Orissa 
Tributary States. He induced some people belonging to the Kela 
class to catch godhi (guana) and supply skins to his tannery. 
Initially, he incurred a ruinous loss in his attempt to introduce 
these skins in England. Soon, however, English firms started 


33. Cited in D. Ghosh...0/7. ciV, pp. 309-10. 

34. J. G. Gumming, op. cit pp, 19-21 ; RAB for 1908-09, Calcutta 1910, 
pp. 74-75. 

35. St. No. 2 of the Registrar of Bengal reproduced in Suppl. to the C.G. 
4 August 1909. pp. 1J03-06. 
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sending orders to his firm.®® This Swadeshi entrepreneur had to 
depend upon a German tanning expert and an English bootmaker 
from Messrs. Cooper, Allen & Co. of Kanpur. According to 
an estimate, the concern had initially been producing about 400 
to 500 pairs of shoes a month.®’ 

One of the well-known Swadeshi entrepreneurs of the time 
was Bipradas Pal Choudhury, the zamindar of Nadia. In 1906, he 
established a tannery at Maheshganj. where chrome tanning was 
done. The leather turned out was used to make shoes and other 
leather goods. He opened a branch named Nadia Tannery at 
7, Mirzapur Street, Calcutta. The manager of the concern was 
Sisir Bose, who studied for a time under Mr. Chatterton in 
Madras. However, as the attempt met with little success, he was 
forced to close it down.®® 

Meanwhile, Dr. Nilratan Sarker, Sisir Bose and Bipradas 
Pal Chowdhury became directors of the newly-formed Boot and 
Equipment Factory Co. Ltd. which was stared at Agra by its 
amalgamation with the Steward Factory Co. of Pandit Mohan 
Krishna Dhar. The initial proposal was that the new company 
should acquire the factories at Cuttack and Maheshganj, but this 
idea had to be dropped. Mr. P. A. Taher, B.A, who received 
specialised training in tanning and leather work in America, was 
engaged by the Company.®® 

This company had an authorised capital of Rs. 5 lakhs and 
its registered office at 72-6, Bentinck Street, Calcutta. It started 
the manufacture of boots, shoes and leather from 1 February, 1908. 
Its Board of Directors consisted of the following members: - 


36. Letter dt. Cuttack, 19 August, 1913 From Mr. M. S, Das, Managing 

Director, Uikal Tannery To Mr. F. N. Fischer, in Adulteration of Leather 
in India . op. cit. 

37. J. G. Gumming. op. cit. 

38. /WJ; Jnanendranath Kumar (ed.), Bangsha Parichay, Calcutta, 

1910, pp. 74-75. 

39. J. G. Gumming. op. cit; Krishak, Agrahayan, 1314, p. 190. 
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1. Raja Peary Mohan Mukherjee Bahadur 

2. Jogendra Chandra Ghose, Secretary of the Association 
for the Advancement of Scientific and Industrial Education. 

3. Bipradas Pal Choudhury, zamindar 

4. Ahmed Musajee 

5. Pandit Raj Nath (son of the late Pandit Ajodhya Nath, 
banker of Agra, zamindar) 

6. Pandit Mohan Krishna Das, Proprietor, Steward Factory 
Co. 

The concern had Dar & Sons of 72-6, Bcntinck Street, 
Calcutta, as the Managing Agents.'’® 

At Bankura there was the Bankura Boot & Shoe Factory which 
supplied articles to A. C. Roy of Faujdari Balakhana, Calcutta. 
It obtained leather both from Bengal Tannery of Beniapukur 
(owned and managed by Indians) as also Chowson Tannery 
(owned and managed by the Chinese).^’ Cumming suggests 
that had they possessed wooden or metal lasts on which to 
work, they could have done better work. He also observes 
that there was a good opening for a leather factory at 
Dumka, where the craftsmen had some enterprise.'*^ In the district 
of Pabna, shoe-making was practically a monopoly of chamars 
from Chapra, Arrah, Ghazipur, Ballia, Gorakhpur and Unao. 
Some of them settled in the towns and larger bazars while others 
remained for part of the year. They used to order and also went 
to different bazars where they sold direct to the villagers.^® In 
1910, a concern named the Tanning was started at Pabna. 

In Calcutta, the Swadeshi Leather Works was formed at the 
beginning of the 20th century at 81 A, Harrison Road, Calcutta. 
Through indigenous methods it produced hand-made shoes that 
were said to be more durable than factory-made ones. Shoes 

40. Ad. in The Mussalman, 10 April, 1908. p. 10. 

41. 2)D5M May 1909, p. 91. 

42. J. G. Cumming. op. cit. 

43. L. S. S. O' Malley, op. cit. 

44. P^Bfor 1911-J2, Calcutta 1913, pp. 212-14. 
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made here of bark-tanned leather cost Rs. 6 per pair, while those 
made of chrome-tanned leather cost Rs. 6-8—prices that were higher 
than Sutor & Co’s boots, but much lower than those sold by the 
Great Eastern Hotel Co.'*’’ Dakshinaranjan Ghosli reported that 
a company under i\\Q The Bengal Dyers Sl Skinners Co. 

was started at Burdwan division for tanning hides with the extracts 
of myrabolam.*® 

It is important to remember that during the Swadeshi era, 
not only did a number of consumers ceased using ‘bideshi’ 
(foreign) shoes and opted for Swadeshi, but a number of new 
consumers also arose. In Dacca, the Dacca Tannety Works was 
founded with an authorised capital Rs. 50,000 of which Rs. 25,000 
had already been paid up The source of its capital is not known. 
Its Managing Director, Sachindra Nath Ghosh, gained some first¬ 
hand experience, thanks to his training in Madras The cojnpany 
started production on a small scale, doing both chrome and bark 
tanning. The small quantity of leather it used to turn out, had a 
ready market in Dacca.'*’ G. N. Gupta observes that during 
1907-08, “the chief feature in the shoe-selling industry of this 
province is the large increase in the consumption of shoes and 
boots manufactured in India.In every town of Eastern Bengal, 
there were one or two Swadeshi shoe shops, whose shoes were 
cheaper and almost as durable as foreign shoes. It was reported 
that trade in Swadeshi shoes was brisk in some of the larger towns 
like Dacca. Indian boots and shoes imported from Calcutta, 
Kanpur and Nadia had a good market in Pabna. In the district 
of Noakhali, there were 4 shoe makers’ shops and 13 leather 
shops. However, the leather used in producing these shoes was 
not a local production, but imported from outside the district. 
The wage of the shoe-maker there was 6 as. per day. Imported 
shoes manufactured in Calcutta and Kanpur, were sold cheaply.*" 

45. Ad. in Suprabhat, Jyaisiha & Asad, 1317. 

46. Indian Industrial Guide . op. cit, p. 316. 

47. G. N. Gupta, A Survey of the Industries and Resources of Eastern Bengal 
and Assam for 1907-08. Shillong 1908, p. 49- 

48. /Wf/, pp. 47-48. 

49. Ibid. 
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In Barisal, the 5 m adeshi Shoe Company was formed in the same 
period.®® 

At Dacca again, there was a colony consisting of over 100 
shoe-makers settled at Laxmi Bazar, Matilda and Nawabpur, who 
used to make new shoes and mend old ones. The leather used 
was not made locally, but mostly imported, being tanned in 
Calcutta, Kanpur and Jullundhar, that from the last place being 
used for soles. In return for their work, the ordinary cobbler 
earned from Rs. 8 to Rs. 10 per month, whereas the head artisan 
got from Rs. 15 to Rs. 25. Those who worked in the firm were 
generally paid by piece-work, the usual rate being 10 to 12 as. 
per pair of shoes. As it took two days to finish off a pair, the 
cobbler had to eke out a miserable existence. Apart from the 
shoe-makers’ shops, there were 4 or 5 leather shops in Dacca.®^ 

However, the most important landmark of Swadeshi entre¬ 
preneurship in the branch of leather industry along modern lines 
was the formation of the National Tannery. 

National Tannery^^ 

The National Tannery owed its birth to the Swadeshi move¬ 
ment in Bengal which witnessed a spurt in the development of 
indigenous industries and the rejection of imported foreign goods 
in favour of indigenous ones. Originally this tannery at Tiljala, 
Calcutta was owned by one Panjabi namedHarkishan.Dr. Nilratan 
Sarkar bought it®® and started work in 1905 at a place near No. 4 
bridge at Baliaghata in Calcutta. On the technical side, he was 
assisted by one Debendra Choudhury, a student trained at the 
Madras School of Arts. There were then no partners, it belonged 
solely to Dr. Sarkar.* After a few years, it was joined by 

* We do not know what its initial capital was. What is most likely is that 
whatever the amount, it came from his savings from medical practice. 

50. RABiox 1911-12. op. cit. 

51. G. N. Gupta. op. cit, 

52. Unless mentioned otherwise, the discussion is based mostly on the written 
and oral evidence of Mr. B. M. Das, Manager, National Tannery, 
Witness No. 88, Indian Industrial Commission (1916-18) Minutes of Evi¬ 
dence. Vol. 2 Bengal and Central Provinces, Calcutta, 1918, pp. 78-88. 

53. Biswakarma, Lakshmir Kripalabh-O-Bangalir Sadhana. Calcutta, Septem¬ 
ber 1969, p. 144. 
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Surendra Nath Roy and Rai Bahadur Biraj Mohan Das. B. M. 
Das was the first Indian leather technologist to have a foreign 
degree. It was with the capital of Nilratan Sarkar, the diligence 
of Surendranath Roy and the technical knowledge of B. M. Das 
that the National Tannery made rapid progress.®^ 

Initially, it started work on a small scale. It worked patiently for 
lOyearsextendingits works and expanding the business every year. 
With improved technical skill and chemical knowledge, it started 
doing chrome-tanning, though it had a side line in bark tanning 
also. From the point of view of the Bengali entrepreneurs, this 
venture in chrome-tanning definitely marked a qualitative change. 

The concern purchased most of the hides locally, i.e„ either 
from the Indian agents like the aratdars or from the municipal 
slaughter-houses. A minor part of the hides was brought from 
outside the locality. However, the concern encountered serious 
difficulties in obtaining necessary hides. The most difficult 
problem was that of foreign competition. Before World War 1, the 
hide market always tended to fluctuate in accordance with the 
shipments abroad by these exporting firms. The competition 
gradually became so serious that at the end of the war, prices went 
up by 20%. 

There was also an abundant supply of cheap labour. The 
people belonging to the chamar caste, who had the ability to 
adapt themselves easily to new methods of work, were engaged in 
chrome-tanning. Previously, they were accustomed only to bark¬ 
tanning, but they quickly adapted themselves to the technical 
processes connected with modern machinery. In course of time, 
some of them became good bark-tanners and taxidermists, and 
the leather that some of them turned out was of a very high 
quality. Some of them earned from Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 a month, 
the general wage being lower than this. In the boot and shoe¬ 
making department, the concern generally got Muhmmedans and 
for one particular high class of shoes, it got muchis, and for some 


54. Ibid. 
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sort of machine work, it got bhadralok boys from the Baidya and 
Brahmin castes. The total number of workers was 100, of which 
50 were in the tanning and the rest in the boot-making department. 
Among the superior staff, there were B. M. Das, the Manager 
and his 2 assistants on the technical side—both coming from the 
middle class and earning Rs. 100 and Rs. 75 respectively 
per month. 

The manager, B. M. Das received an endowment scholarship 
from Calcutta University and was trained at first in the University 
of Leeds in l.cather Industries Department and afterwards in the 
Dye Laboratories of Messrs Leopold Cassella & Co. in Germany 
and then in Italy. 

In its formative years, the National Tannery faced difficulties 
for 3/4 years. The outturn was of a very bad quality and chrome 
leather also was not much appreciated at that time. Afterwards, 
however, it became marketable and there was no difficulty in 
selling it even before the war. The condition improved so much 
that its leather was sold almost before it was made. It was sold 
to the local middlemen and also exported to Agra, Bombay and 
Basra. Apart from leather, it also manufactured boots, which 
became a profitable concern only after the war. One significant 
feature of this concern was the absence of any foreign experts. 

One of the paradoxes of the Swadeshi enterprise was that 
although it had a natural bias against British goods, the entre¬ 
preneurs had to depend on modern machinery imported from 
foreign countries. The National Tannery was no exception. The 
necessary machinery, both for chrome-tanning and bootmaking, 
were imported from abroad. 

After the War, the concern was reorganised and on 8 Feb¬ 
ruary 1919, it was converted into a public company under the 
name of The National Tannery Co. Ltd. with its office at 6/7 
Clive Street, Calcutta.®® Its object was to carry on business as 

55. St. No. 2 of the Registrar of Cos. Bengal reproduced in Prgs. of the Govt, 
of Bengal in the Commerce Deptt. (Commerce) for the month of Septem¬ 
ber 1919. 
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boot and shoe manufacturers and dealers, leather merchants and 
manufacturers, leather dressers, tanners, dealers in hides, skins 
and other materials as also manufacturers of rubber goods. It 
had an authorised capital of Rs. 3 lakhs divided into 3,000 shares 
of Rs. 100 each.®® 

The first Board of Directors of the company consisted of the 
following persons ;— 

1. Dr. Nilratan Sarkar, physician 

2. Sir Rajendra Nath Mookherjee, Civil Engineer and 
merchant and 

3. Dr. Jyoti Prakash Sircar, medical practitioner.” 

Messrs. Martin & Co. became the Managing Agents of 
the Company.®® 

This is a company which runs its business even today. 

It is quite understandable that these indigenous leather works 
needed tanning materials & chemicals, aniline dyes, tanning 
machinery and tools. They obtained some of these materials 
locally, while for others they had to depend on foreign imports. 
As regards tanning chemicals and materials, the principal suppliers 
were the Bengal chemical & Pharmaceutical Works, Ltd, the 
Calcutta Chemical Co. Ltd, Messrs. B. K. Paul & Co., Scien¬ 
tific Supplies & Co., Messrs. Lily & Co., Asiatic Chemical Co, as 
also some other indigenous and foreign firms.®” Aniline dyes 
suitable for leather were manufactured chiefly in Germany, although 
England also began to produce it probably after the great war. 
These dyes reached the hands of consumers through a number of 
intermediary merchants, viz., H. C. Mehta Brothers & Co, N. G. 
Parikh & Co, Kabbur & Co, and Dadajee Dhackjee & Co.®® This 

56. Memorandum of the Association of the National Tannery Co. Ltd. in 
File No. 3130(A) at the Office of the Registrar of Cos. Calcutta. 

57. Articles of Association, in ibid. 

58. Ibid. 

59. B. M. Das, Calcutta Research Tannery Small Tannery Schemes. Bulletin 
No. 15. Deptt, of Industries Bengal. Appendix I, Calcutta, 1923. 

60. Ibid. 
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was an article for which Swadeshi entrepreneurs had to look 
entirely towards imports. They, however, had some local sources 
from which to get tanning tools. Blacksmiths named Bansi 
Mistry, Dipnapain Mistry both of Ballyganj, and Baranasi Mistry 
of Entally, manufactured and supplied fleshing and unhairing 
knives, shaving knives as also brass and iron slickers.®^ Tanning 
machinery had, however, to be imported from countries like 
England, Germany and the USA.®- 

From whatever source the indigenous entrepreneurs might 
have obtained their necessary prerequisites there is no doubt that 
they met with some success. The extent of this can be ascertained 
from the following figures, indicating the quantity of boots and 
shoes imported from abroad into Calcutta during 1902-08 


TABLE ; 5:4 



Year 


(Quantity (in lakhs) 


1902-03 

• • ■ 

9.01 


1903-04 

■ • • 

9.56 


1904-05 


12.86 


1905-06 


10.93 


1906-07 


6.41 


1907-08 

... 

9.40 


Source ■ J. G. Gumming; Review of the Industrial Position and prospects in 
Bengal 1908, Calcutta 1908, pp. 19-20. 


It is thus evident that a decrease started from 1905-06, which 
reached an all-time low in 1906-07—a decrease which could be 
explained only with reference to the success of the movement for 
the boycott of foreign products, as Gumming himself says. 

The imports of leather, other than for boots and shoes, 
consisted of unwrought leather, saddlery and harness and other 
sorts. There was a decrease in imported saddlery also :- 

61. Ibid, Appendix III. 

62. For details, see Ibid, 
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TABLE: 5:5 


Imports (in lakhs) of 

1902-03 

1903-04 

1904-05 

1905-06 

1906-07 

Unwrought leather 

2.66 

2.08 

2.29 

2.21 

2.42 

Saddlery 

2.13 

2.35 

2.19 

1.94 

1.67 

Other sorts 

2.94 

3.36 

3.23 

3.24 

3.34 


Source : J, G. Cumming, Review of the Industrial Position and Prospects in 
Bengal in 1908. Calcutta, 1908, pp. 19-20. 


It has been observed in an Indian journal that the boycott of 
foreign shoes, such as those of Dawson Brothers had been an 
appreciable success during the years 1906-08®^ Elsewhere it is also 
noted that although English shoes of black or patent leather had 
replaced country shoes in Bengal, country-made slippers of brown 
leather, tanned in the native process, were extensively used by the 
people.** In the town of Dacca, the indigenous entrepreneurs 
achieved remarkable success. This is evident from the case of 
Whiteman and Sons (in reality, an Indian firm though having an 
European name). Previously, this firm used to import at least 
Rs. 25,000 worth of English boots and shoes annually; however, 
during the heyday of the Swadeshi, it failed to find a ready market 
even for shoes worth Rs. 100 only.®® 

The extent to which the Boycott movement affected whole¬ 
sale and retail trade in Calcutta is pointed out by L, F. Mor- 
shead, the Collector of Customs in his report dt. 21 September, 
1905. Regarding wholesale trade, it has been reported that one 
European firm dealing in an indent business considered that the 
position was very serious. Large quantities of boots, were 
imported for the Pujas but nothing was being sold.®* An extract 
from one of these firm’s wires to England read as follows: “Boy¬ 
cott movement is most disastrous. Boots are not saleable. Puja 

63. DDSM, May 1909. p. 91. 

64. T. N. Mukherjee. Art manufactures of India, New Delhi, 1974, p. 300, 

65. G. N. Gupta, op. cit. pp, 47-48. 

66. Appendix : F. Report on the effects of the Partition of Bengal and of (he 
Swadeshi movement, in Political (Confidential) Judicial Deptt, File No ; 
86(J)/1905. 
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season has closed”. Another European firm reported that boots 
and some other articles were particularly affected. A distinction 
was being made between English and Continental goods, adverse 
to the former. Another firm sold one lot of boots valued at 
Rs. 18,000 and the bazar purchaser expressed anxiety that he 
would be totally unable to dispose of any part of it. In the 
case of retail trade also, the situation was no better for foreign 
goods. Here the business of Whiteaway, Laidlaw and Co. had been 
affected. This firm felt the pinch of the boycott during the half- 
sales in August 1905. A large number of Indians used to go in at 
these sales for boots and underwear, but in 1905, they kept away. 
Side by side, the bazar wholesale dealers in boots, incurred a good 
deal of loss. Another European firm had to mark their English 
goods “Made in Germany” and thereby succeeded in selling their 
stocks.®’ The situation can be appreciated more fully if we take 
note of the fact that the firms of Manchester were forced to make 
an attempt to sell their shoes and slippers ‘made up in native.style 
as swadeshi goods’.®® 

Such a high tide of Swadeshi movement seemed to have died 
down to some extent in course of time. The Dacca Tannery 
Works ceased to exist and the Swadeshi Shoe Company of Barisal 
closed its brief career during 1911-12.®® The set back in the 
demand for foreign boots and shoes during the Swadeshi agitation 
was overcome and the quantity of imports of those goods rose to 
580,000 pairs during 1911-12,’® which subsequently increased to 
923,000 pairs in 1912-13.’^ 

Meanwhile nationalist demands had been increasingly 
focussed on the necessity of state patronage towards indigenous 
enterprise. In reply to the question of S. N. Banerjee at the 
Bengal Legislative Council about Government encouragement to 
dyeing and tanning industries, Mr. Stephenson replied that the 

67. Ibid. 

68. Home (Political) Confidential File No. 144/1907. 

69. RAB for 1911-12, Calcutta 1913, pp. 212-14. 

70. Ibid, pp. 216-18. 

71. RAB for 1912-13, Calcutta, 1913, p. 65. 
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■0 

government had taken some action in this regard. At the Sibpur 
Civil Engineering Works the Department of Tinctorial Chemistry 
was opened. It had a well-equipped laboratory, a dye house and 
dye-works.^2 g Heaton, Principal of the college noted that 
classes to train people from the bhadrolog class in the technology 
of dye-stuff and materials had already been started. Side by side, 
with a view to encourage home industries, separate classes for the 
training of artisans had also been started and artisans from 
24-Parganas, Bankura, Dacca, Hazaribagh and Patna had been 
enrolled.’^ These measures were of very insignificant value 
compared to the all-round requirements of the time. 

The real change, however, came with the commencement of 
World War I. When the War broke out in 1914, Germany 
and Austria were declared hostile countries and all commercial 
relations between India and those countries or others connected 
with them were stopped by the British Government. The result 
was that the huge quantities of hides and skins that were annually 
exported to Germany and Austria, remained unsold. It was not 
only to enemy countries that supply was stopped but supply to 
countries like the U.S.A. were also affected due to the total 
dislocation of the communication network. Thus a vacuum had 
been created. It was high time for private enterprise to seize 
upon this opportunity and fill in the gap. What was still required 
was the encouragement of the Government. 

The government, however, was activated not on account of 
any real desire for the development of Indian leather industry, 
but due to considerations which were more serious than anything 
else. The war situation demanded an uninterrupted flow of 
supplies of harness, saddlery and boots to the Allied Army. It 
was thus not commercial interests but the military considerations 
that were primarily responsible for the urge of the British 


72. Council questions about indigenous industries and dyeing and tanning in the 
Bengal Presidency, in Financial Deptt. (Commerce Branch). File No. 2Q 
1-4. Prgs. A 19-22. December 1914. 

73. Ibid. 
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Government to develop tanning and leather industry in India.’* 
A Tanning Conference was held at Dehra Dun in August 1917 
where it was remarked by R. A. Mant, Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, that 

“...the Government of India desire to call your attention to 
some of these (i.e, recommendations) which are of especial 
importance in connection with the immediate supply of leather for 
the requirements of the British and Allied ArmieSt and to certain 
others which are of importance in connection with the future 
development of the tanning industry in India and the fuller utilisa¬ 
tion of the resources of Indian forests and waste-lands”.’® 
(exphasis added). 

In a short leaflet circulated among those engaged in hide 
trade at the instance of the Director of Industries, Bengal, it was 
declared that 

“Indian hides are being made into boots and harness for the 
King’s Armies. If the Armies cannot get boots and harness they 
cannot fight. For this reason it is the duty of every one to see 
that Indian leather is not wasted. Do not therefore allow hides 
to be either cut or branded or to rot for want of ware in curing. 
They are of the greatest importance for the war.. .”’® (emphasis 
added). 

Thus it was the war needs that prompted the Government 
to take active steps in a field that had so long remained more or 
less untouched. The Tanning Conference recommended that 
immediate steps should be taken to increase the supply of tarwad 
bark and to place this supply under Government control and also 

74. Curreot Coin. In Capital, 1 November 1918, pp, 967-70. 

75. Circular No, 570-F-162-12 dt. Simla, 1 October, 1917. in Prgs. of the 
Tanning Conference convened by the Government of India in connection with 
the supply of tanning materials by the Forest Deptt. and the tanning industry 
generally. Finance Deptt. (Commerce Branch) File No. lH-7. Prgs. 
B 176, November 1917. 

76. Flaying and Curing of Hides, in Commerce Deptt. (Commerce Branch) 
File No. 1 H-3. Prgs. B 7 to 9, August 1918. 
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that artificial cultivation of tar>vad should be undertaken without 
delay. “It is most important, not only for present war purpose 
but for the future rough tanning in India.”” It was against 
these considerations that the Govcnment began to take active 
interest in the Berhampur Leather Mfg. Co. Ltd. 

The Berhampore Leather Mfg. Co. Ltd. 

This company was registered on 23 November 1910 with a 
nominal capital of Rs. 1 lakh.’® This was, in fact, the revival 
of a tannery’® that existed at Berhampore some time ago.* It 
was one of the several indigenous ventures of Maharaja M. C. 
Nandi of Cossimbazar. Since its formation, it got a newly-built 
building costing Rs. 40,000, a new engine of about 200 H. P. and 
a few new tanning machines. However, as work could not be 
started till 1913-14 for some reason or other, it was decided to 
completely reorganise the concern. The nominal capital was 
raised by Rs. 2 lakhs, which now totalled Rs. 3 lakhs. Rai 
Bahadur Baikuntha Nath Sen, one the concern’s strongest patrons, 
himself took shares worth Rs. 10,000.®® The nominal capital 
worth Rs. 3 lakhs was divided into (i) 6, 500 shares of Rs. 10 each 
(fully subscribed) and (ii) 2,350 shares of Rs. 100 each.®*^ 

The Board of Directors consisted of the following members :- 
1. Maharaja M. C. Nandi of Cossimbazar, Chairman 

* There is, surprisingly, no mention of it either in J. G. Cumming's or in 
J.A L. Swan’s report. 

77. Circular No, 570-F.162-12. op. cit. 

78. SI. No. 2 of the Registrar of Co. Bengal reproduced in Suppl, to the C.G. 
12 July 1911, pp. 990-04 ; BAB for 1915-16, Calcutta, 1917, pp. 68-69. 

79. Letter dt. 24 May 1913 From W.A. Seaton. Magistrate of Murshidabad 
To F. J. Monahan, Commissioner, Presidency Division, Establishment of 
a Tannery at Berhampore, in Financial Deptt. Commerce Branch. File No. 
21-14. Prgs. B 401-403 August 1915. 

80. Letter dt. 5 July 1915 From W. A. Seaton To E. N. Blandy Under-Sccrc- 
tary to the Govt, of Bengal, Calcutta, in ibid. 

81. Prospectus of the Berhampore Leather Mfg. Co. Ltd, Permit to ship certain 
dye stuffs from London to Messrs. Cfmri & Co., Managing Agents of the 
Berhampore Leather Mfg. Co. Ltd. in Financial Deptt. (Commerce Branch) 
File No. 5E.8. Prgs. B77 to 82. March 1916. 
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2. Khan Bahadur Khondkar Moulvi Fazle Rubee 

3. Rai Bahadur Baikuntha Nath Sen, Vakil, Berhampore 

4. Khetra Nath Pal, zamindar, Berhampore 

5. Dr. P. K. Acharji, Calcutta.®® 

The management of the company was entrusted to Messrs. 
Chari & Co. of the Mysore Tannery Ltd. which had, by then, 
built up profitable business with England in finished leather,®® 
and it was hoped that their experience and foreign connections 
would combine to develop this concern. The new Managing 
Agents installed additional machinery and imported chemicals 
from England. 

Tt is notable that the company directed its attention to the 
manufacture of one single product—chrome box sides ®‘‘ These 
goods were specifically meant for meeting the requirements of the 
war. It has been explicitly slated that “...the productions of this 
tannery are intended for export to England and in that country 
all these leathers are practically used hy people who cater to the 
requirements of the Army or Na\'y . ”®® (emphasis mine). Messrs. 
Galbraith & Co. were their Agents in London,®® and they made 
arrangements to sell leather to Messrs. Davis & Co of Bristols 
and Bevington & Sons of London.®’ However, there was some 
difficulty in getting hacmatine crystals from England.®® The 
financial position of the company can be ascertained from the 
percentage of dividends declared in consecutive years. The 
following figures are available : - 


82. Ibhi. 

83. thid. 

84. Letter c1(. Calciitl .1 7 .Fanuar> 1916 Fiom C, Rajam, for Managing Agents, 
The Bcrhainpoie Leather Mfg. Co. I td. To The Secretary, Financial 
Deptt. to the Govt, of Bengal, in ilml. 

85. Ibid. 

86. Ibid. 

87. Letter dt. Calcutta, 11 January 1916, From C. Rajam ;To The Under 
Secictary, Financial Department, Calcutta, in ibid. 

88. Ibid. 
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Year 


Dividends p.c. 


1917 

10% 

1918 

20% 

1919 

30% 

1920 

N.a. 


Sonrce: CCGIG, 19 May 1920. 

Active interest is this field was shown also by foreign firms 
as well, Messrs. Graham & Co. put up a tannery which was 
expected to be capable of handling 12,000 hides per month. 
Sasson & Co. set up a similar tannery, while a number of other 
large firms began showing their interest in this field’*'^ Dr. L. A. 
Groth of the Elcclro Leather Industries, London, asked for the 
assistance of the government for the establishment of tanneries in 
Bengal. 

Side by side, the Government of Bengal also began to think 
of setting up research tanneries and organising explorations to 
some areas. J. A. Pilgrim, a Tannin Expert to the Government of 
India, made a journey to the Sunderbans to lap unknown 
resources®^ The Bengal Government also decided to start a 
research tannery and so bought lands in the village of Pagladanga 
in the district of 24-parganas, which later developed into the 
Calcutta Research Tannery lit it ^vas formed in 1919, 

89. The Englishman ... op. cil, 

90. Ibid 

91. Application jiom Dr. L. A. Groth, Electro Leather Industrie v, London, for 
certain concessions andJinaneial assistame Jor the esiablnlimeat of tanneiies 
iu Bengal, in Financial Deptt. (Commerce Branch) File No, 21-.1 Pigs. 
B73 to 76, May 1916. 

92. J. A, Pilgrmi, Tanstuffs of the Sunderbans Forest Division, Bulletin No. 2 
Deptt. of Industries, Bengal, Calcutta, 1920. 

93. Prgs. of the Government of Bengal in the Commerce Deptt. (Commercej 
for the month of December 1918 ; 
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and it made explorations in the Sunderbans, sending B. B. Dhavale, 
Assistant Chemist to tbe region.®^ 

One characteristic feature of the tanning industry in India 
during the 2nd decade of the 20th century was the manufacture of 
box-sides by the chrome process. However, the indigenous 
production suffered from the defect associated with looseness of 
grain due both to improper lining and inferior quality of hides.®® 
This made Indian box-sides difficult to compete with foreign 
box-sides in the market. 

Summing up 

We may now summarise the whole thing into the following 
salient points. Firstly, the tanners of Bengal formed the class of 
artisans who had been in this occupation for a long time past. 
They used to make a number of leather goods through the indi¬ 
genous bark process. Secondly, with the colonisation of Bengal, 
there grew up a class of intermediaries—indigenous dealers in 
hides and skins—between the chamars and the foreign firms. 
Thirdly, the export market in hides and skins was controlled by 
Germany, or firms connected with Germany. Fourthly, the 
Europeans introduced a new method of tanning, namely, the 
chrome method, which was an improvement upon the indigenous 
bark method. Fifthly, the British conquest of Bengal was accom¬ 
panied by the rise of the city of Calcutta and other towns as also 
the growth of the middle class, with the result that social necessity 
of boots, sandals or shoes was felt by some people who had 
hitherto been in the habit of using either country-made leather 
sandals or wooden khadams. Sixthly, this new social demand 
was met by shoes partly imported from abroad, and partly supplied 
by indigenous leather workers and concerns. Seventhly, the 
improved chrome method of tanning was successfully introduced 
by the National Tannery—a concern which was directly born out 
of the Swadeshi movement and carries on business even to this 

94. Journey of Mr. B. B. Dhavale, Assistant Chemist, Calcutta Research 

Tannery, to the Snnderbans, in Commerce Deptt. (Commerce Branch) 

File No. 5 T-11. Prgs. 18 & 19 December 1919. 

95. CCGIG, 26 May 1921, p. 2. 
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day. Eighthly, unlike the National Tannery, the Berhampore 
Leather Mfg. Co. in its reorganised form, was engaged not in the 
production of goods which served the interests of ordinary con¬ 
sumers, but only in export business which particularly served the 
interests of the Allied army and navy. Ninthly, the Boycott 
movement no doubt brought about some success, as there was a 
decline in imports of boots and shoes. Tenthly, before World 
War I, the British Government showed little interest in developing 
this industry. It was precisely during the war when the British 
colonial empire itself was at stake and there was a large-scale 
increase in the demand for leather goods for the army, that the 
Government realised its importance. The war brought about a 
dislocation of supply which, is turn, contributed to a boost to 
Indian enterprise. 



VI 

Shipping 


Historical Background 

Indian merchant marine has a long liistory. Bounded on 
three sides by the ocean and with giant rivers flowing down 
through different parts of the country to the sea, with its vast 
coastline of over 4,500 miles dotted with numerous ports, 
it is natural that the Indian merchant class would make 
their mark in this line. The timber of its forests, viz, teak, 
sal, sissoo, jarrol, poon and toon, provided excellent raw-material 
for building riverine boats and sea-going ships.’ Boats were 
usually meant for meeting the demands in the domestic field. 
They carried men and material from one part to another, while 
ships satisfied the needs of the international market. At the same 
time, both were used in times of war.“ There is evidence to 
suggest that the class of Indian shipbuilders produced ships of 
advanced qualities that earned indigenous merchandise to distant 
parts of the globe. Certain methods of Indian carpenters proved 
to be equal, if not superior, to those of the European shipwrights.® 
Modern research has shown that Indians had distinguished them¬ 
selves in building indigenous merchant marine, and traced its to 
origin several centuries before the beginning of the Christian era. In 

1. John Phipps :—A collection oj Papers Relative to shipbuilding in India. 
Calcutta, 1840 pp. 36-42. 

2. For an acccount of various kinds of ships and boats made in Bengal 
see : Thomas Bowrey’s A Geographical Account oj countries round the Bay 
of Bengal 1669-1679. The Hakluyt Society, 1904, pp. 234-305 ; Radha- 
kumud Mukherjee’s Indian Shipping ; A History of the sea-borne Trade 
and Maritime Activity of the Indians from the Earliest times, Bombay 
1912. pp. 209-20. 

3. Irfan Habib: -The Technology and Economy of Mughal India', in 
lESHR, January-March, 1980, pp. 13-16. 
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the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries, Indian ships were in many 
respects better than the European ships that came to supersede 
them.'* However, Indian presence in the oceanic trade was 
practically over due to the advent of the Portuguese, Dutch, 
French and British merchants. Thus being driven out of oceanic 
trade, Indian shipowners had then been hard put to retain their 
former dominance in the coasting and inland trade. With the 
gradual imperialist penetration and the political conquest of India, 
conditions changed for the worse, and fiom then on, it was the 
story of the decline of the class of indigenous shipbuilders and 
the ascendancy of the European maiine o\ci the Indian sailing 
vessels. 

Imparl of colonial rule 

With the advent of British power and its steady penetration 
into the economy of Bengal, sailing vessels began to decline. On 
January 14, 1789, the Revenue Dept., on behalf of the Governor- 
General-in-Council, issued the following notilieulion : 

“Notice IS hereby given that all powers whatsoever (the 
Magistrates of districts excepted) are prohibited ftom making use 

4. The pionceruiy work in Hus Held fiom the earliest limes to the 
end of the Mughal rule is by Kadhakumud Mukherjee, up df For a 
general picture oT Bengiil's liade in the lOth century '■ee: The Siinui OticiUul 
uj Turn Fires aiul the Book of Trotuiseo Boiinques, Tol. J The Haihuyt 
Society. London, 1944, pp 8f:!-93. A detailed account of shipping and 
commerce round the liay of Bengal in the 17th century is available in 
Thomas Bowrey . op. lit. fed) R. C Temple . pp. 131-220. Foi the 
features of Indian shipbuilding and the changes that came about in the 
18th and 19th centuries, sec , C. N. Parkinson : Truefe in the Eostem 
Seas 1703-1813. Cambridge University Press. London 1937, pp. 326. 
For Indian response to European shipbuilding technology, see : Ashan 
Jan Qaisar : The Indian Respon‘<e to European Technology and Culture 
(AD 1498-1707), Delhi. 1982. pp. 20-37. For a general study, see : W. H. 
Coates: The Old‘•Country Trade" of the East Indies. London 1911, and 
P. J. Marshall : Ectst Indian Fortunes The British in Bengal in the C. IHth 
Oxford. 1976. For different kinds of technology relative to shipping in the 
eastern seas, see the classic and monumental work by Joseph Needham : 
Science and Civilisation in China, Vol, 4 London, 1971. pp. 379-699, 
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of, or constructing boats of the following denominations and 
dimensions after 1st March next :— 

“Luckhas 40 to 90 covids* length 
2^ to 4 covids* length 
Jelkias 30 to 70 covids* length 
3,^ to 5 covids* breadth 
Paunchways of Chanpur carrying 
more than 10 oars.” 

“That the Magistrates of Jessore, Dacca, Jalalpore, Mymen- 
singh, Chittagong, 24-Parganas, Higelee, Tumlook, Burdwan and 
Nuddea have been directed to seize and confiscate all boats of 
the above descriptions which may be found within the limits of 
their respective jurisdication after period above mentioned. 

“That any zamindar allowing any boats of the foregoing 
descriptions to be repaired within the limits of his zamindary 
(unless by a written order of the Magistrate of the district) shall 
forfeit to Government the village in which such boats shall be 
proved to have been so built or repaired. 

“That any carpenter, blacksmith, or other artificer engaging 
for or employed in the building or repairing of boats of the 
descriptions above specified (unless by the express permission of 
the Magistrate of the district) shall be committed to close impri¬ 
sonment in the ‘faujdari’ jail for any period not above one month, 
or suffer corporal punishment not exceeding 20 strokes with a 
rattan . 

The government did not state why such a notification had 
to be given. It is, however, known to us that at that time 
different experiments in land settlements had been undertaken 
which, in turn, led to instability and crisis in rural Bengal. Dacoi- 
ties and infighting of zamindars were very much rampant. It 
might be that this specific measure was, apart from other un- 

* It was probably 'cubits’.the ancient measure of length, 18 to 22 inches. 

5. Supplement to the CG, 29 January, 1799. Quoted in Forward, Letters to 
the Editor column. Dak edition, 29 Sep. 1928: also in P. C. Ray, 
Autobiography of a Bengali Chemist, Calcutta, 15 Aug, 1958, p. 295, 
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certain reasons, directed to curb that menace. Whatever be the 
motive, the consequence was the perpetuation of the process of 
decline in boat-building industry and the class of indigenous 
carpenters of Bengal. One renowned Swadeshi entrepreneur of 
the 20th century described this measure as “a blood-curdling 

ukase.unsurpassed in the annals of civilised governments”.® 

In the field of indigenous shipbuilding industry, the destruc¬ 
tion was more calculative. To start with, the British Govern¬ 
ment utilised Indian trade for the development of British 
mercantile marine by imposing gross tariff discrimination. There 
was a marked disparity in the rates of duty levied on the import¬ 
ation of British cotton goods and non-British cotton goods in 
the first half of the 19th century in the Bengal Presidency. We 
furnish the following data to show the difference between the two 

TABLE: 6.1 


Year Country British Non-British 

Bottoms Foreign Bottoms 


1811 

— 


-15% 

1815 

UK 

T1 0/ 

/o 

- 5% 

— 

Foreign 

5% - 

-10% 


UK 

2i% 

- 5% 

1817 

UK 

2i% 

5% 

- 5% 


Foreign Europe — 

-10% 

i 

Other 

74% 

-15% 

1825 

UK & other Br. posse- 




ssion 

24% 

1 - 5% 


Foreign Europe — 

5% 



other Foreign 

74% 

1 -15% 

1836 

UK & other 

Br. possession 

■3t 0/ 

/o 

- 7% 

— 

Foreign — 

7% 

-14% 

1845 

UK & other 


1 

— 

Br. possession 

5% 



Foreign — 




Source: Pramatha Nath Banerjee, The Fiscal Policy of India Appendix B, 
quoted in Minutes of the Evidence Recorded by the Indian Marine 
Committee, Calcutta. 1924, pp. 349-50. 


6. P. C. Ray. ibid, p. 295. 
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It is evident from these figures that since 1836, there was a 
rise in the rate of duty. 

The duty on non-British goods coming in British bottoms was 
half the duty on goods shipped in non-British bottoms, which 
meant a concession to non-British goods, though retaining the 
differences. It was a measure that was intended to act against 
non-British ships and in favour of British vessels. What is also 
noticeable is that the duty levied on foreign goods shipped in 
non-British foreign vessels was always double of the rate charged 
on goods when shipped in British vessels. 

Originally, these discriminatory rates were directed against the 
European competitors of British merchants, viz, the Dutch, the 
French, and other non-British ships like Indian. But while the 
other European merchants could secure exemption from these, it 
was the Indian ships that remained the solitary victims of this 
tariff discrimination.' 

It is remarkable that it was the British East India Company 
which, like the Mughal emperors in the earlier days, continued 
the policy of building up the Bengal marine. The act was the 
same, but the motive and consequence were essentially different. 
Bengal, with its abundant supply of timber, cheap labour & 
indigenous craftsmanship had the potential to develop into a 
centre of shipping industry within the fold of colonial empire, and 
it was the object of British imperialism at its different stages of 
penetration, to see how best these advantages could be exploited 
in the interest of the metropolitan economy. From the 1780s, a 
number of shipyards and dockyards had been built on the 
Hooghly, and private traders Joined in this venture. We know 
from the “Register of ships built on the Hugli” that during 1781- 
1839, 376 ships were built.'' Another 16 ships, belonging 
to Calcutta, were registered in 1800-02 and 1804”. It 

7. N. G. Jog; Saga of Scindia ; Struggle for the Revival oj Indian Shipping 
and Shipbuilding. Golden Jubilee Volume. The Scindia Steam Naviga¬ 
tion Co. Ltd. March 27 1969, p. 10. 

8. John Phipps, op. cit. pp. 96-115, 

9. Ibkf p. 116. 
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appears from the Register that the greatest shipbuilding years 
were 1801, 1813 and 1816. Previously, it was British ships built 
in Europe which came to India and carried away cargo and 
wealth. Now it was ships built in India by British builders* and 
owned by the British that did the job. It was, in reality, no 
revival of indigenous shipbuilding as such, but the development of 
this industry as an appendage to the metropolitan economy. 

This is however, not to ignore the fact that in the late 18th 
and early 19th centuries, a number of Bengali businessmen made 
their mark in shipping and other commercial activities. Pancho 
Dutt, Ramgopal Mallick, Madan Dutt were some of the renowned 
stevedores of the time.^® But the most important of them was 
Ramdulal Dey. Born of a wrctehedly poor family, he became 
orphan in early life. He took refuge in the house of Modan 
Dutt, the Dewan of the Export Warehouse. There he got the 
post of a Bill Sircar at a salary of Rs. 5. Gradually he could save 
Rs. 100 from his salary and invested it in a timber depot at 
Bagbazar, However, his real fortune came out of speculation ; 
he bought a wrecked ship for Rs. 14,000 which he sold again to a 
European at a profit of Rs, 1 lakh. This capital became the 
keystone of Ramdulal’s fortune on which was piled up that 
colossal wealth that became the wonder & envy of his contem¬ 
poraries. 

By then, the Americans had just won their independence. At 
about 1783, he allured the trade of America to the harbours of 
Bengal. He freely advanced money to II. S. captains, loaded 
their vessels with cargo, sold their imports for the highest profit, 
and thereby acquired wealth. On the other hand, the obscure 
captains and mates became merchants in their turn. So great 
was the confidence of the Americans in Ramdulal that for the 
first time in the history of Indian commerce, U. S. merchants 

• From the Register of Ships, wc get the names of 41 builders -mostly 
British in Calcutta. 

10. Chittabrata Palit: New Viewpoints on 19th century Bengal. Calcutta, 
September 1980, p. 32. 
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dispensed with European Agents in Bengal altogether, transacted 
direct with this indigenous house, sent ships to its consign¬ 
ment & drafts to its credit for buying Indian produce. Thus 
Ramdulal acted not only as an intermediary to the Americans, 
but also became the real pioneer of U. S. commerce in Bengal. 

It is notable that 16 Boston Houses, 15 New York Houses, 

1 in Philadelphia, 2 each in Salem and Newbury Port and 1 in 
Marvelhead carried on their trade with his help. He also acted 
as the sole agent of the Philippines & Co. in Calcutta. 

Hand in hand with American trade, Ramdulal directed his 
energies to expand trade relations with Great Britain and China. 
He undertook the banianship of Fairle Fergusson & Co - then the 
largest English house in Calcutta. The great house-; of Palmer & 
Co, Alexander & Co, Mackintosh & Co. were like dwarfs in front 
of Ramdulal Dey. 

One does not indulge in false statements when one says that 
RamdulaPs work unsettled the commerce of Bengal. Four ships, 
viz, “Ramdoolal Dey’, "Bemola”, “David Clarke ’, and another, 
carried his goods to England, America, China & Malta. When 
he died on 1 April 1825 at the age of 73, he left a fortune of 
about Rs. 1 crorc and 23 lakhs. His two sons, Ashutosh Dey 
and Pramathanath Dey carried on their father’s business with the 
same American connections under*the style of Ashutosh Dey & 
Nephews, its other surviving partners being Sham Chand Mitter, 
Anoop Chand Mitter and Autool Chand Mitter. However, the 
avarice & mismanagement of Ramdulal’s heirs reduced the capital 
to only a few lakhs of rupees.^® 


11. See : Amit Bhatiacharyya, ^Swadeshi Shipping in Bengal', in Society and 
change, Oct-Dec. 1982. pp. 39-40. 

12. The earliest avai 'able biography is by Girish Chandra Ghosh : Ramdoolal 
Dey The Bengalee Millionaire. 1868, pp. 3-20, 21, 22-23, 26, 61 ; N. K. 
Sinha : The Economic History of Bengal 1793-1848, Vol. 3. Calcutta, 
1970, p. Ill ; G. Bhagat: Americans in India 1784-1860, New York, 
1970. pp. 7, 17 (f. n,), 63, 71-74. 
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Then in the first half of the 19th century there was Dwarka- 
nath Tagore, who rose to become one of the leading businessmen 
of the time. He engaged himself in such diverse fields as indigo, 
sugar, silk, coal, banking & shipping. He formed the Steam Ferry 
Bridge Co. for the shipment of passengers & freight to Howrah 
across the Hooghly river. He was also one of the directors of the 
Calcutta Steam Tug Association which was formed in 1835 with a 
capital of Rs. 4 lakhs divided into 400 shares of Rs. 1000 each. By 
October 1839, it possessed 4 steamboats, viz. Forbes, Seetakoond, 
Andrew Henderson & Dwarkanath which used to tug ships up & 
down the Hooghly, principally between Calcutta and Saugor. The 
Calcutta Steam Tug Association enjoyed a monopoly of tugging 
until 1845. Although various new joint-stock companies in the 
Calcutta of early 19th century failed to survive, this association 
showed remarkable powers of survival.^* 

In the mid-19th century, a number of other Bengali entre¬ 
preneurs made their mark in shipping and stevedore business. 
One of them was Muttilall Seal, whose standing in the business 
world was very high. He was the banker and banian of the 
Oswall Seal & Co. and built up huge fortunes through export and 
import business. He was also a notable shipowner and zamindar.^^ 
Muttilall Seal started his career as a dealer in bottles and corks 
which fetched him a substantial profit. Then in 1820 he 
associated himself with the Strand Flour Mill of Mr. Smithson 
of which he was the banian, dealing in the export-import business 
of indigo, silk, sugar, rice etc. He was also banian of foreign 
firms like Messrs. Leech, Ketlewell, Mehowd, Fagan & Co, 
Chapman & Co, Tulon & Co, Ralli Mabhrozami, Oswall Seal & 
Co, and Kelsall & Co. He was not interested in investing in 
Company’s papers or securities, but in the circulation of capital. 
The field where he invested was shipping. He owned 12/13 ships 
of different sizes which were engaged in oceanic trade, going to 

13. Blair B. Kling, Partner in Empire. Dwarkanath Tagore and the Age of 
Enterprise in Eastern India, Calcutta 1981, pp. 123-43; John Phipps...— 
op. cit, p. 217. 

14. N, K. Sinha, op. cit. p. 121. 
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China and Europe. Raj~Rani and Banian were the names given 
to two of his ships.^® At the time of death in 1854,^® he left a huge 
fortune. His eldest son, Hiralal Seal was one of the pioneers of 
life insurance business, and in 1865, established the Indian Life 
Insurance Co. along with Satyacharan Ghosal, Ramgopal Ghosh 
and others, and invested in this venture.^’ Another renowned 
businessman of the time was Girish Chandra Ghosh who engaged 
himself in export & import business. He was a leading stevedore 
of the time and accumulatp^ a lot of wealth by maintaining 
connections with European shipowners. After his death in 1909, 
his eldest son, Puma Chandra Ghosh carried on his father’s 
business Another notable stevedore of the mid-19th century 
was Nrisingha Chandra Basu of Ramkrishnapur, Howrah. He 
established a firm under the name of E. C. Bose & Co. in Calcutta 
which carried on stevedore business. The firm acted as the banian 
for Turner—the leading European merchant of the time, and 
acquired a lot of wealth by supplying goods & materials to 
Turner’s.^” It was one of the most successful indigenous concerns 
that exits even today. 

Another person engaged in this line of business was Madhab 
Chandra Ghosh. Born in Ghatal, disl-Midnapore he shifted to 
Calcutta & put up at 1 Watkins Lane. He used to supply labour 
on contract to the ships of such European firms as Mckinon 
Mackenjee. Gradually, he extended his field of operation and 
became the contractor for supplying cheap labour to 11 docks 
of dilTercnl companies in Howrah—Salikha area as also to those 
ships which plied between Cossiporc and Metiabruj. He also 
purchased a steamer named Bhagirathi which carried passengers 
from Salikha to Ahiritolla across the Ganges. Afterwards, he 

15. Bircndranath Ghosh, ‘Swargiya MotilaJ Seal', in Hlianiiharsha, .Fyaistha 
1338. pp, 994-95; Narendranath Laha, Suhamabanik Katha-O-Kirti, vol 
J Calcutta 1940, pp. 4 6. 

16. Nagendranath Laha. ibid, p. 33. 

17. Jhid, pp. 34-35. 

18. Jnanendra Nath Kumar (ed); Bangsha Pantlmya, Vo). 14, Calcutta, 
pp. 171-72. Aswin 1314. 

19. Ibid. p. 304. 
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purchased another, named Gangasagar which plied between 
Armeniaghat and Uluberia.*'^® Among other stevedores was Atul 
Chandra Chowdhury of Bhandarhati, district Hooghly, who was 
also a local zamindar.-^ Then there was Umesh Chandra 
Mukhopadhyay of Goswamimalpara, district Hooghly who also 
profited a lot from acting as banian to European shipowners.^* 
Then we have Raragopal Ghosh who owed his prosperity to 
Messrs. Kelsall & Co. of which he was a banian. He was a 
rich merchant of Akyab, and owned a steam boat —the LoiusP 
Thus it appears that Indian entrepreneurs were accustomed 
to this line of business. What is important to keep in mind is 
that they did not, or could not carry on their business along 
independent lines, free from foreign control. It was their ties 
with British or American capital that gave them vitality and 
sustained their growth. However, this indigenous tradition 
declined in the second half of the 19th century. 

The decline was caused partly by the Act of 1814* and partly 
by important scientific discoveries and technological revolution. 
Foremost of these was the discovery of steam engine in Europe. 
The introduction of steam vessels into Indian waters ushered in a 
qualitative change in the science of navigation. Unlike ordinary 
sailing ships, steam vessels had the advantage of proceeding 
rapidly against adverse winds and currents. Side by side, iron 
vessels came into use. Unlike the wooden vessels which were 
more costly and less durable, iron vessels had the advantage of 
withstanding stress and strain for many years more. Henceforth, 
the whole body was made of iron. Iron vessels were superior, for 
they were much cheaper, buoyant, safer and more durable.** Thus 

* "Indian sailors.shall not be deemed to be ‘British manners’ and any ship, 

even though British, which had not on board tnree-fourths of its crew of 
British mariners per 100 registered tons would be liable to forfeiture and 
that no ship was to enter the port of London whose master was not a 
British marine” Source; N. G. Jog, Saga of Scindia. Struggle for the 
Revival of Shipping and Shipbuilding. Golden Jubilee volume. The Scindia 
Steam Navigation Co. Ltd, March 27. 1969, pp. 10-11. 

** For W. D. Holmes' observations on the advantage of iron vessels, see John 
Phipps. op. cit. 245. 

20. Bangsha Parichay. vol. 20 op. cit. Sravan, 1346, pp. 101-03. 

21. Bangsha Parichay, vol. 14 op. cit. p. 251. 

22. Bangsha Parichay, vol. 23.Phalgun 1348, p. 181. 

23. Af M August, 1874, p. 357. 
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once better technology was introduced the old method and 
materials receded into the background. 

Superimposed upon this was the advent of laissez faire at the 
mid-19th century. The Indian coasting Trade Act of 1850 made 
Indian coasting trade open to all new-comers. The result was the 
exacerbation of the process of decline of Indian shipping industry, 
and with it the ruin of the class of indigenous shipwrights as well. 
This is evident from the following figures 


TABLE: 6.2 


Year 

Vessels 

Tonnage 

1857 



Indian (entered & cleared) 

— 34,286 

1,219,958 

British & British Indian 

— 59,441 

2,475,472 

1898-99 



Indian (entered & cleared) 

— 2,303 

1,33,033 

British & British Indian 

— 6,219 

7,685,009 

Foreign 

- 1,165 

1,297,604 


Source: William Digby, ‘Prosperous’ British India: A Revelation from 
official Records. London, 1901, pp. 87-88. 


That is to say, while in 1857, the Indian tonnage was ^ of the 
British and British-Indian tonnage combined, in 1898-99, the 
former was 1/77 th part of the latter. 

This decline was further accelerated by the formation of 
Shipping Rings and the introduction of the Deferred Rebate 
System. With the break-up of East India Company’s monopoly 
in shipping trade, trade become free and open to all. As in the 
case of industry so also in the case of shipping, free trade led to 
monopoly, and in the late 1870s, the shipping lines, engaged in a 
“hand to hand competition”, formed themselves into Shipping Rings 
or “Conferences” by coming into agreements among themselves 
as also with their customers. The first shipping Ring or the 
“Calcutta Conference” was formed in 1875, consisting of the 
Peninsular & Oriental Co., the British Indian Co. and some other 
lines of London, Geo. Smith & Sons, and the City Line of Glas- 
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gow, Rathbone Bros. & Co. and T. J. Harrison of Levcrpool.®^ 
The ostensible purpose of the rings was to prevent competition, 
monopolise trade, and also to raise or maintain rates of freight. 
Rate-war constituted the most effective weapon in the hands of 
these Shipping Conferences, to which they took recourse in order 
to get rid of their rivals. First of all, they reduced their rates 
heavily sometimes even below the working cost, to kill the rival 
companies. They could afford to run their business even at a loss 
for some time, for they had a global network and a vast amount 
of capital under their command. When their individual rivals were 
thus thrown out of competition altogether, they inereased their 
rate again and ruled supreme. 

Side by side, foreign Rings introduced the Deferred Rebate 
System to keep shippers under their control. This was first 
introduced in India in 1877^® and it provided for a refund to a 
shipper at the end of one year a certain portion—usually 10 per 
cent—of the freight paid, only if the shipper had shipped his 
goods by the same company’s steamers throughout that year.^® 


24. S. N. Haji, Indian Shipping Series. Pamphlet No. 3. The Deferred Rabaie 
System, Delhi, February 1924, pp. 5-7. 

25. It was introduced in the China trade in 1879, in the Austrian trade in 
1884, in the South African trade in 1886, in the South African trade in 
1886, in West African trade in 1895, in the River Plate and South Brazil 
trades in 1895 and in the trade to the West coast of South America in 
1904. See ; ibid. 


26. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 


The lines which granted rebates or special rates of freight to "loyal'' 
shippers were the following : 


“British India” ....Special rates to Burma to contract shippers 
“Natal Direct Line”.rebate of 10% 


“Apear Line” 
“Indo-China Line” 
“British India” 


Rebates to Eastern ports 


“Australian Lloyd”—Rs. 2 rebate to Levant ports 
eScutU Liners Conference I Rebates lo River Plate ports 


lo! “ItoS^AreiS^n Line" I “> 

Besides these, the Apear Line granted a special rebate to a very few 
firms for Singapore, thereby enabling them to completely monopolise gunny 
business to that port. 

See: From Messrs Moll Shutte & Co, Calcutta, To The Secretary, 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, dt. 18 June 1907, reproduced in 
Indian Shipping Series. Pamphlet No. 3 op. dt, pp. 43-44. 
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In case a shipper failed to do so, not only did he lose the rebate, 
but he was also penalised by refusal of space and discrimination 
in the contract, loading and unloading of freight, and adjustment 
and settlement of claims.It has been observed that under the 
Deferred Rebate System, matters were so arranged that the 
shipping companies could always have a portion of the returnable 
freight in hand. Thus the shipper could never free himself from 
that Ring, even if he could find a steamer not belonging to the 
Ring which was willing to carry his goods except by incurring 
financial loss. He could not alford to lose his rebate (for the 
amount was substantial), and so, in this way, was permanently 
tied to the Ring-**. The result was that even Indian shippers were 
debarred from patronising Indian companies. The tentacles of 
colonial rule were too all-embracing to resist. Thus, while in 
1858-59, 1/3 of the tonnage employed in Indian waters was Indian, 
in 1898-99, Indian tonnage constituted a pitiable l/91th portion 
of the total (1,33033 tons Indian as against 9,115,645 tons 
foreign).-■' The condition deteriorated to such an extent that 
nearly all shipping came under foreign construction out of foreign 
capital and, except in certain lines, no occupation related to 
shipping was available for Indians save as clerks, coolies and 
seamen.^® Henceforth, vessels carrying coasting trade were 
steamers made in Britain, the officers were Britons and profits 
derivable from trade went to Britain. In place of Indian wooden 
ships under Indian ownership sailing in Indian waters, it was, 
since then, British steam vessels under British ownership that 
dominated the internal and external commerce of Bengal. 

This total control of the Indian economy and the steady drain 
of wealth to Britain, accompanied with the wholesale destruction 
of indigenous crafts, evoked a strong and bitter reaction from the 

27. Witness No. .'<5. D. P. Khaitan of the Marwari Asiociation, In Minutes of 

the Evidence . op. cit, pp. 349-50. 

28. Minority Report of the Royal Commission on Shipping Rings, in 

Pamphlet No. 3 . op. cit, p. 7. 

29. W. Digby. 'Prosperous’ British India ' A Revelation from official Records, 

London, 190, p. 114. 

30. Ibid, 
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people. Gopalrao Deshmukh of Poona was one of the first 
Indians to have advocated as early as 1849 the use of Indian 
products in place of the foreign ones.=’^ In Bengal, the cause of 
the Swadeshi was taken up by Nabagopal Mitra, the organiser of 
the Hindu Mela. It was continued and carried one step further 
by Bholanath Chandra who, in an article entitled ‘A Voice for the 
Commerce and Manufacture of India’, published in the Mookher- 
yVe’j Mflgflzme from 1873 to 1876 for the first time advocated the 
boycott of foreign goods in favour of indigenous ones. He wrote ; 
“To strip naked the disguised truth, the English want to reduce us 
all to the condition of agriculturists...let us receive a commercial 
and industrial education ..The native English vernacular papers 
should preach for the founding of independent Native Banks, 
Native Companies and Corporations, Native Mills and factories, 
and Native Chambers of Commerce in the presidencies. They 
should denounce the insensate practice of preferring foreign goods 
to home-made manufactures...They should point out the enormous 
and increasing drain upon the profit of Indian labour to show that 
the country is growing poorer year by year and thoroughly 
exposed to the statistical delusion of the authoritics...l.et us make 
use of this potent weapon by resolving to nonconsumc the goods 
of England. 

This nationalist outburst, however, did not go unopposed. 
Kissen Mohan Mullick made a reply Irom a pro-British point of 
view in the same journal when he said that the influx of forcigti 
goods contributed to the suffering of only “a few thousand weavers" 
whereas “millions of the poor are benefitted" due to low price of 
goods. Then he remarked,“...Let us act prudently and in harmony 
with those under whose rule and protection it has pleased Provi¬ 
dence to place us In the ensuing debate Bholanath Chandra 

31. Bipati Chandra, The Rise and Growth of Eionomic Nationalism in India : 

Economic Policies of Indian National Leadership, ISf{()-l905, New Delhi, 

1977, p. 123. 

32. MM all vols for yeans 1873 to 1876. 

33. See Kissen Mohan Mullick’s Another View’, in MM May 1873, pp. 

202 - 11 . 
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went on to emphasise Commercially, England governs India 
solely in her own permanent interests.. .India has no independent 
commercial policy of its own. The Indian Tariff is so framed as 
to cost nothing to Englishman...India is theirs now—not ours, and 
has to be made the best of by them.®^ 

The revival of shipping in Bengal was, no doubt, complemen¬ 
tary to the revival of handicrafts and industries. The problem before 
the Swadeshi entrepreneur was to make the country commercially 
indedendent. To do this, it was argued, what was needed was to 
develop three departments, viz, the creation of manufactures, the 
retail supply and the security of carriage from the place of manu¬ 
facture to the place of supply.®® It was said that of the three, the 
third department was the most important, for what were the 
first two departments going to do if the enemies of Swadeshi 
were in control of the means of carriage. With the introduction 
of the railway system by the Government and the control of steam 
services by foreign companies in East Bengal, the import of indi¬ 
genous goods from Calcutta was made all the more difficult. The 
Swadeshi entrepreneurs knew that one could not control the means 
of carriage by land without shaking off Colonial rule ; the only 
thing they thought they could expect to do then was to get hold 
of an important part of communication by water so that in case 
the government used the railways against them, they could at least 
use the waterways as a weapon against British shipping interests.®® 
However, they were soon to realise that colonial rule was too all 
—embracing to allow independent growth of indigenous shipping. 

The first attempt at Swadeshi shipping in the late 19th century 
was made by Jyotirindranath Tagore who launched his Inland 
River Steam Service in 1884. Five ships—‘S'aro/wr, ‘Banga- 
lakshmi\ *Swadeshi% * Bharat’ and ^Lord Ripon’—werQ bought in 
order to carry passengers between Khulna and Barisal and cargo 
up to Calcutta ; but owing to the rate-war from the Flotilla 

34. MM January 1876, pp. 1-65. 

35. Topics for discussion, in BDSM Oct. 1908, Part II, p. 28. 

36. Ibid. 
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Company--a British concern—and an accident at Howrah Bridge, 
the Inland River Steam Service ceased its operation.®’ Two 
steamers belonging to Rai Dhanput Singh Bahadur, plied during 
the early I890’s in the district of Jessore, one between Jhinker- 
gateha and Kotechandpur, and the other between Jhinkergateha 
and Kapilmoni on the river Kobaduk. By 1894, the Kotechand¬ 
pur steamer ran to Tarpur only, for navigation beyond that place 
ceased to be feasible due to the shallowness of the river.®® 

Although these endeavours were shortlived, this was by no 
means the end of it. Since the beginning of the 20th century 
several joint stock companies had been floated. Let us discuss 
them in turn. 


The Bengal Steam Navigation Co. 

The Bengal Steam Navigation Co. was a limited joint-stock 
company floated in 1907 with a capital of Rs. 10 lakhs, divided 
into 1 lakh shares of Rs. 10 each®® held exclusively by Indians. 
It was launched by a number of wealthy merchants of Rangoon. 
The steamers were built on the most modern lines, fitted with 
electric lights and comforts for the passengers, and had accommo¬ 
dation for both first and second class passengers. The company’s 
steamers carried both passengers and goods between Rangoon 
and Chittagong, Calcutta and Rangoon as also Calcutta and 
Chittagong.^® The head office of the company was located at 
18, Shark’s Street, Rangoon, while the branches were situated at 
Strand Road, in Chittagong, 30-1, Strand Road in Calcutta and 
Well street at Allyalo.^^ 


37. Sumit Sarkar : The Swadeshi Movement in Bengal, 1903-1908. New Delhi, 
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The names of its directors**^ were as follows :— 

1. Munshi Ishan Ali (Chairman) 

2. Munshi Mohamed Kalamiah (Managing Director) 

3. Choudhury Fazlur Rahman 

4. Choudhury Obeidur Rahman 

5. Choudhury Abdul Bari 

6. Munshi Abdur Rahman 

and 7. Munshi Inayat Ali. 

The company started full-fledged work with the purchase of 

two second-hand steamers, viz. 'Tanglin' and 'Paknani, which 
were made in Germany about 1899.^^ These were bought at 
Singapore, the cost, including that of awnings, fittings and 
apparatus etc. being Rs. 9.52,454. A sum of Rs. 31,796 was paid 
as insurance premium.^^ These were well-built ships with the 
carrying capacity of 1,400 passengers.'*^ 

We understand that with the advent of steam engine, large 
sailing ships became obsolete and Indians could not build their 
ships on their own with superior technology which was usually 
associated with steam. Thus, instead of building indigenous 
steamships under Indian ownership, the Bengali entrepreneurs 
had to buy steamships built by European firms. One can 
well appreciate the justification in the purchase of German ships 
instead of British ships against which they had been fighting. 
But at the same time it is also noticeable that refusal to depend 
on British shipowners drove them to turn to other European 
owners who also constituted a danger, though a lesser one. 

The other interesting feature is related to the management. 
Here all the top posts were in the hands of Europeans, while it 
was only the lower posts that were occupied by Indians. Each 

42. Capital, 29 August 1907, p. 474. 

43. Witness No. 39, Maulavi Muhammed Nur-ul-Haq Chaudhury of the 
Central National Muhammedan Association, in Minutes of the Evidence, 
op. cit. p. 384. 

44. Capital, 29 August 1907. pp. 474-75. 
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steamer was managed by a captain, three otficcrs and four 
engineers—all of whom were Europeans. The deck and engine 
crew, the clerks, the tally clerks, butlers and other low staffs are 
Indians.^® It is one of the paradoxes of Swadeshi shipping that 
Indian companies vowing to foster indigenous industries with 
indigenous capital should have to entrust the duty of the entire 
operation in the hands of foreigners. Not only were Europeans 
in control of the top posts, European firms weic made the 
Company’s agents in at least two ports. At the Chittagong 
agency, the British firm, Messrs. David & Co. was in charge 
since the arrival of steamers at Chittagong, while at Calcutta, 
Messrs. Voigt & Co.-a German linn—was the agent.It is 
possible to argue here that on account of lack of training in these 
alliiirs, this dependence was perhaps unavoidable. Possibly so, 
but at the same time this also shows the contradictions inlicrcnl 
within this Swadeshi enterprise. 

The birth of the Bengal Steam Navigation Co. pul Ihein face 
to face with the competil ion of foreign companies. Flie British 
India Steam Navigation Co. Ltd. had been maintaining service 
between Calcutta and Akyab via Chittagong and also to and 
from Rangoon.''® It combined with The Asiatic Steam Navigation 
Co. to form a Ring.^” The first step that the Ring took was to 
reduce the rate to a level that was well below the normal charge. 
However, that was the peak period of Swadeshi era, and the 
company, despite these difficulties, had been doing good business. 
At the beginning, the steamers were placed on the Chittagong 
runs for passengers and carge ; afterwards, Akyab was included 
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as a port of call whenever cargo was offered. In December 1907, 
these two steamers made two trips from Chittagong to Akyab 
with 2095 passengers at Rs. 2 each, while during the same time 
and between the same stations, foreign steamers made four trips 
with only 1,238 passengers at Re 1 each. In another line from 
Akyab to Rangoon, Swadeshi steamers made four trips with 
3,390 passengers at Rs. 5 each, while foreign steamers made as 
many as seven trips with only 3,165 passengers at Re. 1 each 
only.®® 

In order to defeat this Swadeshi concern, the foreign compa¬ 
nies resorted to certain questionable tactics. It has been reported 
that the representatives of the latter moved about the town of 
Chittagong and tried to tempt passengers bound for Rangoon by 
offering to take them for Re. 1 and advising them not to patronise 
the Bengal Steam Navigation Co. which charged them Rs. 5 each. 
In many cases, the would-be passengers replied as follows : 
“Yes, it is all very well now for you to say that you would take 
us to Rangoon for Re. 1, but if the Swadeshi company fails, will 
you show us then the same consideration ? Their fare is Rs. 5 
now, but if they fail what guarantee is there that you will not 
enhance your fare to Rs. 12 or Rs. 20 ? No thank you, we would 
rather pay our company Rs. 5 and thus ensure their success, than 
pay you Re. 1 and fall victims to your rapacity later on 

Thus a period of progress was ensured by the support of the 
people. On 3 December 1907, 1,200 passengers went to Rangoon 
from Chittagong by Paknam paying Rs. 5 each, whereas the 
foreign steamer, Meanetchy could take only 60 passengers, 
although her fare was Rs. 2 only. On 9 December in the same 
year, the Swadeshi steamer Tanglin took 900 passengers, while 
two foreign steamers together took 1,035 passengers to Rangoon 
at the rates already mentioned. Similar competition between 
indigenous and foreign companies went on for carrying passengers 
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travelling from Chittagong to dilferent Burmese ports and on the 
whole the Swadeshi company fared better than the rest.'^^ 

At the end of July 1908, Paknam came to Calcutta direct 
from Rangoon with 2,000 tons of rice and paddy and about 300 
passengers and sailed back to Rangoon on 30 July with 1,100 
passengers and some tons of cargo. On 4 August 1908, the 
steamer sailed again from Rangoon via Chittagong with 707 
passengers and some 6,000 bags of paddy for Calcutta. The other 
steamer, Tanglin came to Calcutta from Rangoon on 1st August 
1908 with 500 passengers and about 300 tons of cargo and left 
on 3 August for Chittagong with passengers.^® 

In the fields of passenger and cargo traffic, the earnings were 
encouraging. For a period of one year between 1 June 1906 to 
31 May 1907, the Company earned Rs. 1,45,112 from passenger 
traffic, which would have been thrice as much, had there been no 
reduction in passenger fare on account of out-throat competition.®* 
In the shipment of cargo, the company’s steamers also played no 
less an important part. They carried imports of rice and paddy 
from various parts of Burma to this part of India. The earnings 
derived from the freight on cargo were substantial; during the 
same period, these amounted to Rs. 2,64,695®®—earned in the face 
of stiff opposition from the foreign shipping Ring. The progress 
was encouraging, and at the end of May 1907, the company 
declared a net profit of Rs. 25,619,®® which would have been five 
times greater, had there been no competition, no loss* during the 
preceding year and no interest payable-** Thus, in 1907-08, the 
company was able to declare a dividend of 7-8%.®’ It had an 
intention of extending its business by buying two more steamers, 

# The Co. sustained a loss of Rs. 55, 962-9 9 in 1906 by working a chartered 
vessel, SS “Proteus”. See Capital, op. dt. 

••Interest for the charge of insuring the steamers was Rs. 31, 797. See : ihid. 
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for which it asked for subscription to the value of Rs. 10 lakhs.®” 
This, however, did not materialise. 

However, the days of prosperity were shortlived. L. F. 
Morshead, Collector of Customs, reported in March 1907 that 
fares lower than those of the British India and Asiatic combin¬ 
ation were accepted, and that it was obtaining freight only from 
Rangoon, but not from Calcutta. This, he believed, was due to the 
fact that the foreign combination had brought its principal 
Calcutta shippers under a three-year agreement upon which a 10% 
rebate depended.®‘-’ The Chairman of the Port Commissioners, 
Chittagong, was emphatic in his remark that the foreign combin¬ 
ation wanted to “gel rid of this rival ’.”" Freight as also passen¬ 
ger fares were out down to a meagre amount of 8 as. Sometimes 
the foreign Ring even took passengers free and gave a handker¬ 
chief to each passenger in appreciation of their rejection to travel 
by Indian steamers. It was too strangling a competition for a 
budding company to survive, and the result was that Bengal Steam 
Navigarion Co. came to an end by selling its steamers to the 
British India Co. for Rs. 6 lakhs”'—precisely to that company 
against which it had been fighting since its birth. There was a 
strong feeling that the British India Steam Navigation Co. played 
an important part in the matter of this attachment."'' 

A parallel cITort was made in South India with the formation 
of the Swadeshi Steam Navigation Co. at Tuticorin."^ 
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The East Bengal Malwjan Flotilla Co. Ltd. 

This company was registered on 10 September 1908, having 
its office at 42, Bonomally Sarkar's street, Calcutta.''* It had a 
nominal capital of Rs. 15 lakhs divided into 15,000 shares of 
Rs. 100 each. It got the patronage of the entire merchant 
community of East Bengal and a group of challani Mahajaiis 
(exporting merchants) of Calcutta. U is evident from the name 
of the company as also the constitution of the Boaid that the 
East Bengal Merchant Association (which represented the indigi- 
neous mercantile community of Eastern Bengal and Assam), had 
identified itself with this company.®’’ 

The Company started operation with two steamers and six 
flats, and had Messrs. Mundalal Roy as the managing agent. 
Cargo service was proposed to be opened between Calcutta, 
Naryanganj, Dacca, Kamalghat, Bhairab, Balaganj, Jhalakati, 
Lohaganj, Chandpur, Madaripur, Cuttack and other places The 
Company's Board of Directors consisted mainly of big merchants 
who could thus have their goods secure for shipment to dilferent 
markets.®® 

There is an absence of infoimation about Ihefmancial position 
of this company in the Reports of the Registrar of Companies 
from 1917, since there is no mention of it after that year. The 
probability is that it did not exist much longer and had the same 
fate as other Swadeshi companies due probably to the same 
reasons. 


The Co-operative Navigation Co. Ltd. 

This company was registered on 21 September 1908 with its 
office at 14, Hare Street, Calcutta.®^ It had a nominal capital of 
Rs. 25 lakhs divided into 50,000 shares of Rs. 50 each, 60% of 
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which were paid-up. Its Board of Directors consisted of 15 
members who were influential leaders, pleaders, barristers, zamin- 
dars and merchants of Bengal. The names were as follows 

1. Ananda Chandra Roy, pleader & zamindar, Dacca 

2. Aswini Kumar Dutt, M.A.B.L, Barisal 

3. A. Rasul, Bar-at-Law, Calcutta 

4. Anathbandhu Guha, pleader, Mymensingh 

5. Brojendra Kishore Roy Chowdhury, zamindar, Gouripur 

6. Banamali Rai, merchant, Jhalakati 

7. Hon’ble J. Chowdhury, Bar-at-Law, Calcutta 

8. Dr. Surendra Kumar Banerjee, L.M.S. Calcutta 

9. Chandi (?) Chandra Mitra, zamindar, banker and mer¬ 
chant, Hooghly 

10. Pramatha Nath Pramanik, Proprietor, Caledonian 
Dock, Howrah 

11. Rajendra Chandra Chakravarty, Vakil High Court, 
Calcutta 

12. Kumar Bejoy Sankar Ray, zamindar 

13. Surendra Nath Tagore, zamindar, Calcutta 

14. S. Ghosh, Chief Contr. Co-operative Hindusthan BankLtd. 
and 15. Govinda Kishore Chakravarty, of Faridpur. 

It also received the patronage of Maharaja Surya Kanta 
Acharya Chowdhury of Mymensingh. Nawab Syed Abdus Soban 
Chowdhury of Bogra and Maharaja Manindra Chandra Nandi of 
Cossimbazar. It had also Co-operative Hindusthan Bank Ltd. 
and India Specie Bank Ld. as bankers.®® 

The Company proposed to take up all or some of the lines 
in East Bengal, viz...l) Calcutta to Chhatak, via Barisal and 
Narayanganj. 2) Barisal to Sirajgunj, via Madaripur and Goal- 
unda, 3) Barisal to Patnakhali, and 4) Barisal to Chittagong via 
Noakhali. It promised to maintain regular services along the 
above routes with a flotilla of 11 steamers and 16 flats. Rupees 
7 lakhs worth of shares and cargo amounting to 8 lakhs of maunds 
annually had been assured from business circles, and the company 
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also expressed its intention of paying a dividend of at least 12% 
per annum.*® Information about this company is meagre, and it 
is probable that the Co-operative Navigation Co. Ltd. went into 
oblivion within a few years. 

The East Bengal River Steam Service Ltd. 

The largest and the foremost navigation company of Bengal, 
built on Swadeshi lines, was the East Bengal River Steam Service. 
It was an enterprise of “purely Indian character and exclusively 
financed and managed by Indians”.’® It was established in 1897’^ 
by Raja Sreenath Roy and Bros, of Bhagyakul of East Bengal- 
well known bankers and merchants of the time. It was incorpo¬ 
rated and registered on 16 January 1906 as a public company 
and began its work in an enlarged state from 16 April 1906.’® The 
company had a nominal capital of Rs. 6 lakhs divided into 6.000 
shares of Rs. 100 each.’* 

In the early years, the company was engaged in maintaining a 
regular steamer service on the Padma, the Meghna and the Ganges 
and carry on trade between Calcutta and marts in the Dacca, 
Backergung, Tippera and Sylhet districts carrying goods, such as, 
food grains, oilseeds, raw jute, saline substances, unmanufactured 
tobacco, vegetables, coal, coke, salt, kerosene oil, etc.’* Initially, 
it had 5 steamers and 16 flats. In course of time it was felt that 
the company should meet the needs of passenger traffic. Consequ¬ 
ently, at its second annual meeting it was proposed that its capital 
should be increased by Rs. 1,25,000, thereby making the total reach 
Rs. 7,25,000. The company also decided to equip itself with an 
adequate number of steamers and flats so that it could maintain 
weekly service between Calcutta and Dacca and vice versa. It 
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purchased one large and powerful steamer equipped with the 
latest type, pattern, machinery, a searchlight and 4 large flats. 
These were constructed by the British firm, Messrs. John King & 
Co. Regular weekly serviee between Calcutta, Dacca and Narayan- 
ganj began, and Bhairab Bazar and Balagunge--twc important 
centres of internal trade—were also added to its line of operation.’^ 
Sreenath Roy and Bros, of 39, Shobha Bazar Street, Calcutta, 
became the Managing Agents."*^ 

Such a company required arrangements for repair, and it was 
too costly and no good to depend on European firms for this. So 
it started a workshop under the name of the East Bengal EJngi- 
ncering Works at Cossipore near Calcutta. There was also a 
cast-iron moulding shop where all sorts of cast-iron works were 
undertaken.’' It speaks much of their enterprising ability that 
they could turn out iron-pans equal in all respects to the British 
manufactures. Had they been able to extend their business to a 
large extent in the field of iron works, it would have been possible 
to minimise the dependence on European countries for various 
iron implements.’^ 

The Easten Bengal River Steam Service Ltil. flourished in big 
strides. The profit of the company for 1907 amounted to 
Rs. 1 lakh. In the same year, 11 lakhs of maunds of goods were 
shipped from one place to another. The business became so 
profitable that a dividend of 12% was declared to shareholders.’'* 

However, the company had to grow and survive in course of 
their long struggle against the strong European combination which 
aimed at crushing this indigenous venture. Rate-war was the most 
effective weapon in the hands of foreign shipping Rings. They 
also requisitioned the help of jute mills to that end. When this 
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firm commenced work as a private concern with 2 steamers and 6 
small flats, most of the mills accepted goods carried on its small 
vessels and advanced money on the bills of lading of the goods 
shipped by its vessels. After a few years, the company extended 
its business and two more powerful launches were added to it. 
This was enough to alarm the foreign Rings, for the growth of 
this Swadeshi company was a distinct threat to their monopoly. 
Foreign companies then made an agreement with the mills for¬ 
bidding them to accept jute carried on vessels owned and managed 
by Indians. To add to this, insurance companies decided to 
increase their rates of premium for goods carried on Indian 
vessels, despite the fact that Indian vessels were brand new and, 
in some cases, more strongly built that the European vessels. 
Even when this unfair discrimination in rates was removed by 
insurance companies through the representation of the company, 
the mills which consumed the major portion of the jute, still did 
not advance money on the company’s bills of lading and accept 
jute shipped by the company’s vessels. Not only that, even Indian 
shippers who were willing to ship jute by the vessels of the East 
Bengal River Steam Service Ltd. were debarred from doing so by 
the threat that they would not find space for goods intended for 
the European mills and also in shipping from the stations where 
this company’s vessels did not run. It was also declared that no 
rebate would be paid to shippers and consignees who had occasi¬ 
onally shipped their jute or coal by this company’s vessels.®® 
The East Bengal River Steam Service Ltd. was the only Swadeshi 
inland steamer company in Bengal that withstood competition of 
European combination and the ravages of the war. 

In the first decade of the 20th century, possibly in 1908, a 
joint stock company under the name of Co-operative Transit 
Society was formed in Barisal. It had an authorised capital 
Rs. 50 lakhs divided into 1 lakh shares of Rs. 50 each. The 
object of the company was to carry cargo and passengers from 
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1) Calcutta to Sylhet via the Sunderbands and Barisal, 2) Barisal 
to Sirajgunge via Madaripur and Goalunda, and 3) Barisal to 
Chittagong via Noakhali.®^ 

In a period possibly during or after World War 1, some other 
Swadeshi companies came into being. One of them was Messrs. 
Sonatan Nittyanunda Roy of Chittagong which had both sailing 
and steamships. One of its steamers, Prosperous by name, was 
built during the war.®^ 

It traded from Chittagong to Rangoon. This vessel was 
designed and built by Messrs. Burn & Co. for Mr. Roy under 
the superintendence of Messrs. Norman Stewart & Co. Most 
parts of the vessel were manufactured from imported raw- 
materials, mostly American, worked up in Burn & Co.’s yard at 
Howrah. The engines were by far the largest built by them 
till then.*® It plied from Rangoon to Madras, Calcutta to 
Madras, Madras to Calcutta, etc. It had 400 tons dead weight 
capacity. In Chittagong, the company had 4 pilots, consisting of 
2 Europeans and 2 Indians, of whom Indian pilots were more 
capable than the Europeans.*^ There were, in all, two Indian 
companies at Chittagong. Some had tonnage of 1,500 tons, while 
others had 1800. Sailing ships were also in use as before, and 
the largest vessel was a sailing ship that could carry 2,000 tons 
and plied between Rangoon and Chittagong.*® 

Babu Nil Krishna Roy, in his evidence before the Indian 
Mercantile Marine Committee, asked for protection from the 
government, and mentioned an event testifying to the hopeless 
condition that foreign competition had led them to. Once the 
company ordered a launch from the Eastern Bengal River Steam 
Service Ltd. for a marriage ceremony, and it was aground near 
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the channel at Joffsher behind a steamer. Although it whistled 
3/4 times for help, nobody came forward, and it was only at the 
request of the passengers that the sarang of the steamer agreed to 
drag the launch. The result was that the sarang was dismissed 
from service, simply because he helped the Indian launch get out 
of diflBculty. Besides these, pilot service was so arranged that 
British ships got preference over Indian vessels.®® 

There is abundant information to maintain that it was cut¬ 
throat competition that, more than any ony other factor, contri¬ 
buted to the liquidation of most of the Swadeshi navigation 
companies. We reproduce a few lines from the oral evidence of 
Rai Upendra Lai Roy Bahadur of the Bengal National Chamber 
of Commerce, which are as follows 

“...I had a small steamer in which 1 used to carry passengers 
and cargoes from Chittagong to Rangamati. The Indian General 
Steam Navigation Co. who never dreamt of sending a steamer 
there, as soon as they came to know that I had started a line, 
sent one of their small steamers which could go to that part and 
began competition with us. What happened was that we had to 
give way and stop our service. They also took away their steamer 
after we had stopped the service”.®’ At least 20 indigenous 
shipping companies died out of existence in this way during this 
period.®® 

In the 1920s strong demands were raised by Indian shipping 
interests for the reservation of coastal traffic in India,®® to that 
indigenous navigation companies could be protected from the 
stranglehold of foreign Rings. During that period, some new 
companies were floated, of which the Bengal-Burma Steam 
Navigation Co. Ltd. was important. Its ships plied between 
Chittagong and Rangoon. Foreign companies once again entered 
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the stage with the same weapon of Rate War, and gradually 
reduced passenger fare between Chittagong and Rangoon from 
Rs. 14 to Rs. 4.®® Side by side one of the foreign companies 
began competition with Moulvi Abdool Baree Chowdhury, the 
chief promoter of the Bengal-Burma Steam Navigation Co. by 
running launches for inland services in rivers where launches 
owned by Mr. Chowdhury had been carrying on the traffic for 
many years.®^ Another entrepreneur in this line of business was 
Tejendralal Ghosh, son of Durgaram Ghosh, one of the notable 
bankers settled in Akyab, Burma. He established the National 
Flotilla Co. Ltd. to carry passengers and cargo between Burma 
and India.®® 

It is thus evident that the foreign shipping companies, enjoy¬ 
ing a monopoly of inland and external trade within and to and 
from Bengal, adopted a number of direct and indirect methods to 
forestall all endeavours at the development of indigenous shipping 
in Bengal. In this battle, the Government also joined hands 
with the foreign companies. One of the methods was that British 
shipping companies were excluded from income tax.®® Mr. S. N. 
Bando of Messrs. Bando & Co.^* pointed out as many as 7 
methods. These were 1) Rate cutting competition in complete 
knowledge of the fact that the Indian enterprises had no large 
capital to fall back upon; 2) influencing government officers, 
adopting various trickeries,®® and cropping up litigation to put 
Swadeshi entrepreneurs in various difficulties; 3) experts, audi¬ 
tors and other officials belonging to the European community 
were sometimes actually forbidden to act on behalf of the Indian 
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shipping companies, 4) The European community as a whole 
started non-co-operation with a firm engaged in the shipping 
line. Even European banks, which virtually controlled the 
economy of Bengal, refused to be their bankers; 5) Sometimes a 
section of the Angle-Indian press discredited Indian firms by the 
deliberate omission of those news which went to their credit; 
6) The Anglo-Indian press also refused advertisements to Swade¬ 
shi companies; 7) The Deferred Rebate system was introduced to 
enforce loyalty of customers. What was more serious is that 
attempts were even made to damage or disable Indian vessels by 
foreign interests.®” 

Summing up 

From the facts we have so far analysed, it is possible for us to 
arrive at certain conclusions. First of all, India’s maritime 
heritage was forcibly driven to its end by the advent of European 
powers. The causes were both economic and political, which at 
the same time, were complementary to each other. Secondly, 
endeavours in the field of shipping made by the Bengali entrepre¬ 
neurs in the first half of the 19ih century were basically different 
from what took place during pre-colonial days. Unlike the 
earlier days when India was an independent country, growth of 
shipping in a dependent country did not take place along indepen¬ 
dent lines. Although Bengali businessmen accumulated fabulous 
wealth through shipping and other ventures, it was primarily due 
to their role as agents and intermediaries to the foreign merchants 
—British or American—that they could thrive. Their interests 
were interwined with those of their Occidental counterparts.®’ 
Thirdly, with the advent of steam and iron indigenous wooden 
sailing ships lost their pre-eminence and gave way to superior 

96. “There are damages done by collision. The first day we started to carry 

goods from Calcutta to East Bengal there was a collision on our boat 
and all our articles were damaged”.S. N. Bando, ibid, p. 397. Al¬ 

though the government made necessary enactments for “the protection of 
inland steam vessels from danger by collision” on 23 August 1900 and 
added a note to it on 24 February 1913, it was practically of no use. 

See: Report of the BiVCC for 1913-15. Appendix Vol. II, p. 32. 

97. For a detailed analysis, see : Suniti Kumar Ghosh : The Indian Big 
Bourgeoisie ; Its Genesis, Growth and Character, Calcutta, 1985. 
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technology. Since then, any venture in this field must necessarily 
have to adapt to this new technological innovation, if it were 
really to compete. At the same time, instead of dissipating their 
their energies by the creation of different companies, the com¬ 
panies could themselves have formed Rings, if they hoped to pose 
a really effective challenge to foreign monopoly. Fourthly^ it was 
thus inevitable for the Swadeshi entrepreneurs at the turn of the 
century to turn to steam, instead of depending on winds. This 
technological development was not an indigenous innovation, but 
an importation from the West. Fifthly, Swadeshi entrepreneurs 
of Bengal differed basically in aim from the Bengali businessmen 
of the 19th century in that they had strong anti-British leanings 
and wanted to develop along lines free from dependence on British 
capital. However, objective condition was such that it was really 
impossible for them to shake off dependence althogether. While 
in the case of Swadeshi shipping entrepreneurs, opposition to the 
British companies was more pronounced than their ties with them, 
in the case of 19th century Bengali stevedores, it was collaboration, 
not conflict, that constituted the principal aspect of their relation¬ 
ship with foreign interests. Sixthly, though Swadeshi entrepre¬ 
neurs took to steam vessels, they, instead of building those vessels 
themselves, had to buy those from European firms. Seventhly, it 
was zamindars, merchants and people from the middle class who 
provided the capital for these enterprises. Eighthly, the attitude 
of the British government was visibly in favour of European 
companies. 



VII 


Tobacco 


Historical Background 

There is some disagreement about the origin of tobacco. 
While the generally accepted opinion is that America was the 
motherland of tobacco, the word tamaku occurs in the Rasaratm- 
karUf an Indian treatise on Materia Medica written many centuries 
ago, as an ingredient in an oil that was prescribed as an unguent 
in the treatment of leprosy.^ The probability is that though 
tobacco was used as a drug in India, its use as a smoking ingre¬ 
dients was not known. It was in the 17th century that tobacco 
cultivation had a rapid expansion. Tobacco is not mentioned 
anywhere in the Ain-i-Akbari, but within a decade of its compil¬ 
ation, pilgrims returning from Mecca had brought news of the 
novelty to the court and an imperial envoy from Bijapur presented 
a hookah (chilim) to Akbar. Henceforth, addiction to tobacco 
spread fast, and by mid-17th century, a great quantity of it was 
being grown in Surat, Sambhal and Bihar.^ Due to initiative 
taken by the East India company from 1829, tobacco cultivation 
grew by degrees, its centres being Bengal in the east, and Madras 
in the south ; afterwards it also spread to Burma.® Tobacco 
cultivation was expanded by the British primarily with the object 
of its exportation to Europe ; but it was also grown for home 
consumption in this country. When people here began consuming 
tobacco, it soon became a major commodity in the market. 


1. *On Tobacco and Curing' in MM. July 1872, pp. 59-65. 

2. Irfan Habib, The Agrariam System of Mughal India (1556-1707). Aligarh 
Muslim University, Aligarh, 1963, pp. 45-46, 

3. Prabhat Kumar Mukhopadhyay, Banga Parichay 2nd part, Hrishikesh 

Series : 16 Calcutta 1942, p. 413, 
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In Bengal, at the beginning of the 20th century, the area under 
tobacco was 582,000 acres, of which Rangpur was the largest, 
Jalpaiguri second, followed by Mymensingh, Darbhanga and 
Purnia.^ Tobacco trade was chiefly in the hands of Mughs who 
used to come to the Rangpur district annually and take the 
tobacco to Narayanganj and Calcutta for export to Burma where 
it was made into cigars.® Considerable quantities of tobacco 
were also exported from Jalpaiguii to Calcutta, wherefrom a large 
portion was shipped to Burma.® In India there were usually two 
types of tobacco—the indigenous type was produced from a yellow 
flower, named deshi tamak (Nicotiana Tobacum), and the foreign 
type from a red flower, named Motihari tamak (Nicotiana 
Rustica).'^ In the district of Rangpur, a large quantity of deshi 
tamak was cultivated. There were different varieties of Rangpur 
tobacco, viz, chatki, kathi, chhauni. A large quantity was also 
made up for the Maldives. Burma cigars were made up of 
tobacco supplied from the Chittagong Hill Tracts.® The other 
tobacco-growing districts in Eastern India were Tirhut, Purnea, 
Coochbehar, Monghyr, Darbhanga, Cuttack, Khulna, Singhbhum 
and Patna. At Berhampore, a variety called Dhuapatara Kusumi 
was grown.® Tobacco-curing constituted an important industry, 
especially in Gaya and Darbhanga districts of the Patna Division. 
The principal centres of manufacture in Gaya were Gurwa and 
Paibijha, the brand manufactured at the latter place being held 
in high esteem all over India. The leaf had to be brought from 
the districts north of the Ganges, chiefly from Muzaffarpur. 
Tobacco industry thrived in Gaya, the exports by rail and canal 
during 1893-94 having amounted to 11,766 mds. against 9,341 in 
1892-93.’® The tobacco factory at Pusa in the district of Dar- 

4. ‘Tobacco at the Industrial Exhibition', in Capital, 31 January 1907, 
pp. 233-34. 

5. Ibid. 

6. The Weekly Chronicle, 29 January 1905. 

7. Banik, Jyaistha, 1340, pp. 43-44. 

8. ‘Tobacco at the Industrial Exhibition’. op. cit. 

9. Ibid. 

10. Annual General Administration Report of Patna Division for 1893-94. Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Lt. Governor during Noveniber 1894. General Deptt. 
(Misc, Branch) File No. 5R/16-2 paras 95 & 96. 
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bhanga produced 530 mds. of prepared tobacco in 1893-94 against 
721 in 1892-93, and 2,321,594 cigars in 1893-94 against 2,408,810 
in 1892-93*^ Imports of tobacco into Bengal from Assam by boat 
totalled 147 mds. to the value of Rs. 1,278 in 1898-99, and 231 
mds. to the value of Rs. 3,589 in 1899 - 1900.^2 On the other 
hand, exports from Bengal to Assam were much larger, totalling 
1,54,171 mds. to the value of Rs. 9,31,194 in 1898-99, and 

I, 30,549 mds. to the value of Rs, 8,35,202 in 1899 - 1900.^2 imports 
of tobacco into Calcutta from different Divisions by rail, road, 
boats, steamers, etc. formed a far greater quantity. In 1898-99, 
the total was 5,65,223 mds. which in 1899-1900 increased to 
6,41,310 mds, the principal suppliers being Rajshahi with Presi¬ 
dency and Burdwan Divisions following in importancc.^^ It has 
been observed that most of the tobacco in Bihar was prepared for 
smoking by those who retailed provisions, and some was prepared 
by the confectioners and by those who sold paper-kites. 

There were a number of traditional ways of tobacoo con¬ 
sumption. Raw tobacco was used as Khaini, particularly by the 
Hindi-speaking population. Tobacco was also semi-processed 
into what is known as Zarda that was used as an addendum to 
betel-leaf. Then there was the hookah (hubble-bubble). With the 
spread of tobacco cultivation and increase in the habit of smoking, 
it became a profitable commodity in the market. 

Foreign Competition 

When it became clear that capital investment in tobacco pro¬ 
duction would beget a good return, European campanies began 
to make endeavours in this field. In the mid-19lh century, 
attempts were made by Messrs. Begg Dunlop & Co. to establish 

II. Ibid. 

12. Report on the River-borne Traffic of the Lower Provinces of Bengal, and on 
the Inland and Sea-borne Trade of Calcutta, and on the Trade of the Port 
of Chittagong for the year 1899-1900, Calcutta, 1901, p. 28. 

13. Ibid. 

14. p. 31. 

15. M. Martin. The History, Antgiiities, Topography and Statistics of Eastern 
India, vol, I Bchar (Patna City) and Shahabad. London 1838, p. 338. 
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at Pusa in Darbhanga district a tobacoo-growing and manufacturing 
centre for the European market.'* In Jessore, tobacco-curing 
was started by Mr. McLeod of Kotchandpur.'^ The Peninsular 
Tobacco Co.—an Anglo-American concern, which already had a 
factory at Karachi, invested capital in building up a large manu¬ 
factory adjoining Monghyr to make cigarettes with a view to 
capturing the newly expanded market.'® 

Side by side, cigars and cigarettes from abroad began to be 
exported to India in increasing quantities. In 1905-06, 1040 
crores of cigarettes were imported into India.'® It is also known 
that during 1901-02 to 1903-06, cigarettes & cigars valued at over 
Rs. 103 lakhs were imported into Bengal alone, while in 1905-06, 
Rs. 45 lakhs worth of cigarettes—an increase of 25 per cent on 
that in 1904-05—were imported into Bengal.*® 

The principal countries to export tobacco products to India 
were Egypt, America and England. A number of foreign firms 
were engaged in this business, viz, Theodoro Vafiadis & Co 
Karazi Frerer'sJ^'^ Gabriel Mantzaris & Co.*®—all of Egypt; Me 
Dowell & Co. Ltd.^^ Wills^s,^^ Spencer & and Barry & Co.*’— 
all of Britain. Some of these companies produced only cigarettes, 
while others made both cigars, cigarettes & tobacco of different 
varieties.*® Trade in tobacco was also established with Holland, 
Mauritius, France and Belgium.*® 


16. i. G.C\xmm\r\%, Review of the Industrial Position and Prospects in Bengal 
in 1908 with special reference to the Industrial Survey of 1890, Calcutta 
1908, p. 43. 

17. Ibid. 

18. Ibid. 

19. /TrwAflfAr, Bhadra 1313, p 99. 

20. ‘An outcome of the Swadeshi Movement’, in DDSM, March 1908, p, 79. 

21. Ad. in Capital, 20 August 1903, p. 329. 

22. Ad. in Capital, 21 March 1907. p. 670. 

23. Ad. in Capital, 3 January 1907. p. 57. 

24. lbid,pA7. 

25. Ad. in Capital, 23 July 1903, p. 96. 

26. Ad. in Capital, 16 July 1903, p. 96. 

27. Ad. in Capital, 3 Jan 1907, p. 54. 

28. For more details, see Appendix A, in Amit Bhaitacharyya's •Tobacco-an 
Unknown Swadeshi enterprise, Journal of History, Vol. III. 1982, Jadavpur 
University, pp. 83-84. 

29. Report on the River-borne Traffic of the Lower Provinces of Bengal . op. 

cit, p. ■'6. ^ 
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The importance of tobacco production was realised also by 
the Government. It set up some tobacco farms in Rangpur to 
carry out experiments. One of these was the Rangpur farm opened 
in 1905 extending over an area of 20 acres.®® The land was 
acquired by the Rangpur District Agricultural Association and 
made over to the Government in 1905 for the purpose of opening 
a tobacco experiment station. When after 3 years it was found 
that the land was unsuitable for the purpose, it was made over to 
Agricultural Association.®^ In 1908, the Government opened a 
tobacco station at Burirhat, 5 miles from Rangpur. After 3 years, 
it was also made over to the Agricultural Deptt. on 1 August 
1911.®® Rangpur tobacco was particularly notable for the 
manufacture of cigars, a large quantity of whose superior grades 
were annually exported to Burma.®® Altogether, there were 25 
important types of cigars, of which 13 varieties were made at the 
Burirhat Tobacco Farm, of Rangpur, viz. Planters, Havana, 
Manilla, Torpedo, Florida, etc.®* 

The result of this gradual increase in the importation of 
foreign cigarettes was the growth of the habit of smoking among 
the Indians. This was noticeable not only in the Chhota Nagpur 
Division,®® but also in other areas of Bengal. With the growth in 
the habit of smoking, there was the rise in the demand for 
imported cigarettes and cigars, resulting in a drain of wealth from 
the country. 

30. Annual Report of the Rangpur Farm for the year 1911-12, Deptt. of Agri¬ 
culture, Bengal, Calcutta, 1913, p. 1. For more details of the works of 
the Agricultural Deptt. see Industry. July 1911, p. 50. 

31. Ibid. 

32. Ibid. 

33. Scheme for a small cigar factory in Bengal. Bulletin No. 11. Deptt. of 
Industries, Bengal, Calcutta, 1922, pp. 1-2. 

34. Ibid. 

35. See : Extract from Report No. 3331 A, dt. 14 August, 1907. From the 
Board of Revenue, L. P. on the Land Revenue Administration of the 
Lower Provinces for the year 1906-07. Reproduced in Suppl. to the 
Calcutta Gazette, 23 October, 1907, p. 1458 : See also Industrial India, 
November 1907, pp. 332-333, 
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Swadeshi reaction 

That was the period of the high tide of the Swadeshi move¬ 
ment and it was generally felt that something must be done to 
meet this challenge and prevent this drain. Some people began to 
oppose cigarette consumption on grounds of health.^® However, 
it was quite evident that the natural way of combating this was 
not to ignore this new development, but to utilise this Western 
experience of curing tobacco for the development of indigenous 
industries. Traditional methods of tobacco consumption, such 
as khaini, zarda or hookah remained as before. What was new 
was the addition of cigarettes, cigars and bidis to that list. 

There is no doubt that the Swadeshi movement acted as a 
stimulant to the growth of indigenous tobacco business in Bengal. 
Quite a number of factories—owned and managed entirely by 
Indians—were started for the manufacture of cigarettes and these 
attained a fair measure of prosperity. These factories belonged 
to the Globe Cigarette Co. (20, Tangra Road, Calcutta), the Bengal 
Cigarette Mfg. Co. (42, Shampukur Street, Calcutta) and the 
Calcutta Cigarette Co}’^ The Bengal produced various brands of 
cigarettes, viz, the Apple, Cricketer, etc. which were declared to be 
of “unrivalled excellence superior to foreign manufactures”.®® 
The manager of this concern was one Narendra Nath Mitra.®® 
These factories were equipped with imported modern up-to-date 
cigarette-making machines and had a well-organised system of 
distribution. Prices were low, 10 cigarettes of the cheapest quality 
being sold for a pice.^® Then there was the Swadeshi Cigarette 
Co. at Tala, Calcutta, opened in January-February 1907 with 
purely Indian capital and labour for the manufacture of popular 
and high class cigarettes.®^ 

36. Aswini Kumar Chattopadhyay. Kajer boi-ba-Bastab-unnatir-prakrita-path 
chinta, Calcutta 1314, pp. 22-23. 

37. L. S. S. O’ Malley, Bengal District Gazetters, 24-Parganas, Calcutta, 1914 
pp. 150-51 5 Ad. in BM, 30 April 1907. 

38. Ad. in 5M. 8 May 1907. 

39. Ibid. 

40. J. G. Cumming. op. cit. 

41. Ads. in BM, 6 March 1907. 8 May 1907 ; Industrial India. January 1907. 

pp. 22-23. ^ ’ 
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There were a number of other firms as well. The Indian 
Cigarette Mfg. Co. Ltd, of Jiaganj, Murshidabad, made some 
varieties of cigarettes.^^ Naidu Cigarette Co. of 79, Howrah 
Road, Salkia, Howrah and the Capital Cigarette Co. 23/A, Coloo- 
tola Street, also produced the same.^® A much greater endeavour 
was made in Burma by the establishment of the Kheezarhee Burma 
Tobacco Leaf Co. Ltd. with a capital of Rs. 50 lakhs.'** Its office 
in Bengal was located at 10, Eden Hospital Road, Calcutta, and 
the company turned out Crescent cigarettes.*® Then there was 
one National Tobacco Co. Ltd. located at 42, Shampukur Street, 
Calcutta. It manufactured cigarettes and tobacco mixtures made 
from Indian leaf. Its Kohinoor brand cigarettes and Bengal Club 
brand tobacco mixtures were particularly appreciated for their 
richness of quality and flavour.*® There is evidence to suggest 
that Messrs. A. C. Dutt & Co. manufactured tobacco in Nadia, 
and their products were exhibited at the Industrial Exhibition 
held in January 1907.*’ It is not clear whether these were utilised 
in industry by them or by others. 

Side by side, indigenous businessmen took to the manufacture 
of cigars. Messrs. B. L. Daw & Co. of 52, Canning Street, constru¬ 
cted a big factory with this end in view. They introduced into 
the market sweet-scented Mohan Cheroot that sold at 4 as. 
per 10.*® R. Paul Co. also had a cigar factory at 52, Frazer 
Street, Rangoon, whose articles fetched a market in Bengal.*® 
However, the major cigarette factory of the time was the East 
India Cigarette Mfg. Co. Ltd. 

The East India Cigarette Mfg. Co. Ltd. 

This Company was registered on 23 September 1908 with a 
nominal capital of Rs. 5 lakhs, having its registered office at 

42. Swadeshi, Agrahayan 1312 B. S. pp. 92-95. 

43. See; Popular Items in Industry, April 1922. pp. 13-20. 

44 Jnanendra Nath Kumar (ed.), Bangsha Parkhay, Vol. 2, Calcutta, Phalgun 
1328 B. S p. 83. 

45. Popular Items. op. cit. 

46. Ad. in Industry, May 1922, December 1922. 

47. ‘Tobacco at the Industrial Exhibition'. op. cit. 

48. Ko/er March 1912, p. 52. 

49. Swadeshi, Phalgun 1312, pp. 233-34. 
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17, Beliaghata Road, Calcutta. Its object was to act as manu¬ 
facturers and dealers in tobacco, cigars, cigarettes, etc.®** 

The Managing Director of this Company was M. Omari, a 
Turkish gentleman who lived in Shanghai for 8 years before he 
came to Calcutta by removing his business in October 1905.®^ 
The other Directors of this concern were : 1) M. L. Laik, 
2) J. N. Sircar and 3) A. H. Johur.®^ As M. Omari had previous 
business experience, it was not difficult for him to initiate success¬ 
ful business. He established his factory and works at 19, Dum 
Dum Road,®® and started production in right earnest. 

The tobacoo that was used in this factory was grown in India 
and it had an average demand of 50,000 mds. each year.®^ This 
tobacco was processed and made into cigerettes for consumption 
in the market. Its Jorlia Pan cigarettes fetched a good market 
in many areas,®® It sold its products through Allabux & Md. 
Jan of 11, Colootolah Street, Calcutta, who were its sole agents.®® 

Since its inception, the company made rapid progress. In 
the half year ending 31 August 1909, there was a gross sale of 
Rs. 1,32,030-6-6, and a net profit of Rs. 14,304-15-1. The 
company declared a dividend of 12% per annum.®’ The favour¬ 
able financial position of the concern is also apparent from the 
extent of increase of capital over the years. 


50. St. No. 2 of the Registrar of Cos. Bengal, reproduced in Suppl. to the 
C.G. 4 August, 1909, pp. 1103-06. 

51. Letter dt. Cossipore, 18 November 1914 From The Managing Director of 
the East India Cigarette Mfg. Co. To The Chief Secretary to the Government 
of Bengal. Prgs. of the Govt, of Bengal in the Financial Deptt. (Comm¬ 
erce Branch) for the month of April 1915. File No. 6T-7. No. 6. 

52. Report for the half year ending in 31 August 1909, of The East India 
Cigarette Mfg. Co, Ltd, in Capital. 12 May, 1910, p. 1047. 

53. Letter. op. cit. 

54. Ibid. 

55. Ad. in The Bengalee, 6 February 1908. 

56. Ibid. 

57. Report for the half year. op. eft. 
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TABLE: 7.1 


Capital at the beginning New capital Total capital 

Year of the year. .. 



Authorised 

Issued 

Authorised 

Issued 

Authorised 

Issued 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1909 

5,00.000 

— 

— 

1,79,900 

5,00,000 

1,79,900 

1910 

Ditto 

1,79,900 

— 

18,290 

Ditto 

1,98,190 

1912 

Ditto 

1,98,190 

2,50.000 

29,110 

7,50,000 

2,27,300 

1914 

7,50,000 

2,27,300 

22,50.000 

2,72,700 

30,00,000 

5,00,000 

1915 

30,00,000 

5 00,000 

— 

5,00,000 

30,00,000 

10,00,000 

Source : 

St. No. 4 , 

..Suppl. to 

the CG, 6 July 1910, pp. 

912-17 ; Ibid 

-.12 July 


1911, pp, 904-08 ; /6W...4 September 1912. pp. 1212-15 ; /6<V/...5 August 1914, 

pp. 1149-60 ; Ibid .2 August 1916, pp. 884-96 ; St. No 4. Pri^s ..Financial 

(Commerce) for July 1917. 

One of the interesting features of this company was the 
composition of shareholders. Although a large number of shares 
were bought by Indians and a few Englishmen, more than half of 
the total shares were held not by Indians, but by the Turkish 
Managing Director himself. It is thus better not to call it a real 
Swadeshi concern.®® 

It was not the Globe cigarette Company,®® but the East India 
Cigarette Co. that happened to be largest non-British factory in 
this region. In 1911, it had 487 workmen under its employment.®® 
By the end of 1914, it had2,000Indianlabourers—men and women, 
15 Chinese and 6 Englishmen.®^ Not only in man-power, but 
also in capital, it surpassed others. By the mid —1915, it had 
already an authorised capital of Rs. 30 lakhs of which one-third 
had already been paid-up.* It had also Rs. 50 lakhs in reserve. 

• See Table ; ?•!. 

58. Sumit Sarkar, however, calls it so. in his The Swadeshi Movement in Bengal 
1903-08. New Delhi, March 1077, p. 129. 

59. Sunil Kumar Sen mistakenly thinks it to be so. See ; ^Economic Enter¬ 
prise’ (1833-1914) in Atul Chandra Gupta (ed) 'Studies in the Bengal 
Renaissance’, The National Council of Education, Bengal. Jadavpur, 
December 1958, p. 552. 

60. District Gazetters. 24-parganas. op. cit. 

61. Letter dt. Cossipore. op, cit. 
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As it made extensive business, it had to lend money from different 
local banks and businessmen, which amounted Rs. 6 lakhs.*^ 
The total outturn during 1909-10 was 204 million cigarettes.®® 
The quantity of cigarettes sold was also impressive, Rs. 18 lakhs 
worth being sold in 1913.®® 

By 1914, when World War 1 broke out, Turkey being part 
of the Axis Powers, was declared to be an enemy country, and 
all companies connected with either Germany or Austria, were 
faced with the threat of liquidation. The East India Cigarette 
Mfg. Co., however, escaped that calamity and were granted 
conditional license®® to do business in British India. 

The East India Cigarette Mfg. Co. was an Indo-Turkish joint 
enterprise, built up and controlled by O. Omari, who belonged to 
Turkey. Despite the presence of Indian shareholders a sizable 
portion of the total profit must have been expatriated to Turkey, 
which means that this company also, at least partly, participated 
in the process of the extraction of wealth from this country. 

However, the real Swadeshi challenge to foreign competition 
came with the formation of the Rangpur Tobacco Co. 

Rangpur Tobacco Ca.^^ 

The Rangpur Tobacco Co. was registered on 2 September 
1907 with an authorised capital of Rs. 2,50,000®^ and commenced 
operation in May 1909. The place where it was set up was the 
most ideal place for such an undertaking, for Rangpur was one of 

62. Ibid. 

63. Report on the Maritime Trade of Bengal 1910-11. in Financial (Customs 
Branch) File No. C Prgs. A-4-8, June 1911. 

64. Ibid. 

65. Grant of Trading Licenses to Hostile Firms, in Prgs. of the Govt, of Bengal 
in the Financial Deptt, (Commerce Branch) for the month of April 1915. 
No. 27. File No. 6T-7. 

66. Unless mentioned otherwise, the entire discussion about it is based on 
the Written and Oral Evidence of Witness No. 87. Babu Rajani Kanto 
Bhattacharjee, Pleader, Director, representing the Rangpur Tobacco Co. 
in lie. Minutes of Evidence 1916-17. Vol. 2 Calcutta. 1918, pp, 71-78. 

67. St. No. 4 .in Suppl. to the C.G. 23 July 1913, pp. 955-62. 
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the most important centres of tobacco cultivation in Bengal. It 
was also formed at a time when cigarette smoking had become a 
habit among large sections of the masses.®® Initially, it started 
work with Rs. 1 lakh fully subscribed—an amount which was 
afterwards raised to Rs. 2,50,000. 

The Company had to encounter a series of difficulties since 
its birth. First of all, there was the problem of raising capital. 
People did not have that much confidence in the business capaci¬ 
ties of the promotors. They harboured doubts as to the ultimate 
success of the venture. Moreover, there was a certain indifference 
on the part of landholders, traders and shopkeepers. To add to 
this, it was the period of the high tide of the Swadeshi movement; 
so there was apprehension on the part of some zamindars and 
government servants of incurring the displeasure of the govern¬ 
ment by subscribing to its capital. Superimposed upon all these 
was the general poverty of the people. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, capital flowed in. The 
sources from which it was principally drawn were professional 
people like lawyers, doctors, service holders. Government 
pensioners, and educated middle-class people. The Board of 
Directors consisted of 10 members, viz, Pramathanath Bose, 
Jogendra Chandra Ghosh, Bipradas Pal Chaudhuri. as also 3 
zamindars, 3 pleaders and 1 merchant.®® 

There were three sources from which the company could 
expect to get tobacco. There were the tobacco cultivators them¬ 
selves from whom the company generally purchased tobacco. 
Then there were three Government farms, viz, Rangpur farm and 
Burirhat farm, which, however, charged a price that was too high 
for the company to pay. Twice did the concern buy from the 
farms, after which they could not afford to do more. The third 
source to get tobacco was to grow it itself. In fact, the company 
itself started growing tobacco of various kinds, and it was of such 

68. J. A. Vas, Eastern Bengal & Assam District Gazetteers, Rangpur Allahabad, 

1911, p. 90. 

69. Sumit Sarkar. op. cit. 
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a high quality that it could stand comparison with the best 
tobacco grown elsewhere. 

Thus tiding over the initial hurdles in the way, the Rangpur 
Tobacco Co. now came across other problems. Foremost of 
these was the question of getting modern cigarette-making 
machinery. Cigarette-making and cigarette box-making machines 
were made by firms of the USA’®, as also of Germany. The 
Rangpur Tobacco Co. purchased some of the machinery from 
Messrs. Warden & Co.—a foreign firm settled in Bombay, and 
some from Germany through an English agency-all of which 
were German machines. The company had 3 cigarette machines, 
tobacco-cutting machines, snuff machines, plug tobacco-making 
machines, tin-cutting machines, etc. It manufactured cigarettes 
of several brands, snuff, plug tobacco, mixtures, etc. 

Shortage of capital was one of its pressing problems Loan 
could be got from banks, but of the three banks of Rangpur, two 
refused to give any help. So the company itself started its own 
bank, which was named the Rangpur Loan Office,"^^ which 
advanced money and issued cheques. This was an instance when 
Swadeshi industrial capital merged with Swadeshi banking 
capital. This Swadeshi concern enjoyed high reputation in the 
district.’2 

Initially, the concern managed to work at a profit. Thus for 
the year 1908-09, a dividend of 2^% was declared.’® On 12 
November 1912, the paid-up capital was raised to Rs 1,04,389— 
an increase of Rs. 1,650—while the subscribed capital stood at 
Rs. 2,00,000.’* On 22 October 1913, it was again raised to 
Rs. 1,05,644—an increase of Rs. 1,255.’® 

70. The names of American firms that manufactured cigarette-making and 
box machines are as follows: John B. Ad. Co, Himoff Macline Co, 
Miller Du Brul & Peters Mfg. Co, the United Cigarette Machine Co. 
Ltd, and Saranac Machine Co. See : Industry, July 1913, pp. 97-98. 

71. 'An outcome of the Swadeshi Movement', in DDSM, March 1908, 
p. 79. 

72. Ibid. 

73. RAB for 1911-12, Calcutta 1913, pp. 212-14. 

74. St. No. 4 .in Suppl. to the C.G. 23 July 1913, pp. 955-962. 

75. St. No. 4 .in Suppl. to the C.G. 5 August 1914, pp. 1149-60. 
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However, this success was shortlived. Soon the Rangpur 
Tobacco began to feel the pinch of foreign competition, which 
constituted the most serious hurdle at that stage. We have already 
pointed out that foreign tobacco products dominating the Indian 
market were of British, American and Egyptian origin. To begin 
with, there was the Peninsular Tobacco Co. which started work 
from May 1908. Mr. Hugh McPherson, the Collector of 
Monghyr, wrote in 1907 : “The new industry will increase the 
importance of Monghyr as a manufacturing and trading centre... 
Tobacco is at present grown over 12,000 acres of land, mainly at 
Begusarai and the area may be expected to increase considerably 
in near future”.^® Then there was the East India Cigarette Mfg. 
Co.—a Turko-Indian joint enterprise, which began to undersell 
in the market. 

However, the really destructive challenge for the Rangpur 
Tobacco Co. came from the British India Tobacco Co. of 
Monghyr, which later came to be known as the Imperial Tobacco 
C(?.—originally an American concern, later turning into a British 
concern. Commencing work at the beginning of the 20th century, 
this company practically came to monopolise the entire tobacco 
market. They started buying tobacco in Rangpur in so large a 
scale that the price of tobacco shot up from Rs. 3/ Rs. 3-8-0 to 
Rs. 8/ Rs. 9/- per lb. Sometimes they sold their articles cheaper ; 
but they got an overall superiority over the Rangpur Co. in that 
by paying a large commission—which the Swadeshi company 
could not afford to do—they could draw all the big tobacco sellers 
to their fold. Thus the entire tobacco market came under their 
control, who now dictated their own terms over others. The 
result was that after working at a profit for only one year at the 
early stage of its life, the Rangpur Tobacco Co. began to feel the 
stress of competition. To meet this challenge, it purchased a new 
machine—a German one—at a cost of Rs. 1,300. But that too 
failed to alter the situation. In the teeth of opposition from 
foreign companies, it had to reduce the price of its cigarette of 


76. J. G. Gumming...op. cit.; Industrial India, November 1907, pp. 330-32. 
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the lowest quality from Rs. 2-6-0/Rs. 2-8-0 to Rs. 1-4-0 per 
1,000, while American cigarettes of the same quality sold at 
Rs. 2-10-0 per 1,000. The result was that the Rangpur Tobacco 
Co. started working at a loss ; it had to reduce its . establishments 
so much so that by 31 December 1918, its nominal capital was 
only Rs. 20.000 and the subscribed and paid-up capital descended 
to a pitiable amount of Rs. 5,475 each.” The total loss amounted 
to about Rs. 75,000 to Rs. 80,000, i.e., practically the whole 
amount of its initial capital. It was not possible for the Rangpur 
Tobacco Co. to stand on its own feet again, and soon went 
into oblivion. 

Production of cigarettes by Swadeshi entrepreneurs was a 
reaction that took into account the Western technical experience 
in full. It was the foreign capitalists who introduced cigarettes 
into India, and indigenous businessmen started cigarette produc¬ 
tion by importing machines from abroad, and achieved favourable 
results at least to some extent and for a limited period of time. 
But the important fact is that the market covered by cigarettes or 
cigars was microscopic in dimension. There was another field 
whose market was much greater than what was commanded by 
cigarettes—a field where price was lower and which was totally 
indigenous to our country. This was the field of bidi production. 

Bidi—cigarette wrapped up in a leaf is a commodity which 
is manufactured on a small scale, and was probably a direct 
product of the Swadeshi movement in Bengal. The price was 
amazingly low, a thousand of them being sold for 20 cents, or 
even less. Not only did this industry hold its own against foreign 
imports’'* in different parts of the country, it also fought out 
imported cigarettes to a large extent. In the Burdwan Division, 
it was admitted by the Government, bidis displaced imported 
cigarettes to some extent.’® The Collector of Monghyr wrote 

77. St. No. 5.... in Prgs of the Govt, of Bengal in the Commerce Deptt. 
(Commerce Branch) for the month of September 1919. W.B. Archives. 

78. Industrial India. November 1909, pp. 313-14. 

79. Extract from Report No. 3331 A dt. 14 August 1907. From The Board 
of Revenue, L P. on the Land Revenue Administration of the Lower 
Provinces for the year 1906-07. para 199 Suppl. to the C.G. 23 October, 
1907, pp 1455-56 ; Industrial India, November 1907, pp, 327-33. 
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that in the Santhal Parganas of the Bhagalpur Division, “the 
Swadeshi movement was reported to have checked the consump¬ 
tion of imported cigarettes”.®® In the Choto Nagpur Division 
also, the picture was the same. There the habit of smoking 
imported cigarettes has been “supplanted by local cigarettes 
known as ‘biris”.®^ In Asansol, district Burdwan, bidis were 
manufactured and gradually took the place of imported cigarettes.®® 
Thus there was a general growth of bidi production in Bengal. 
In the lanes and by—lanes of Calcutta, a large number of people 
began to manufacture bidis and earned Re. 1 or more each day.®® 
The price was very low, and due to this cheapness of price it 
commanded a market among the lowest classes of people that 
was much larger than that controlled by indigenous cigarettes. 
Contrary to the competitive situation that we find in the market 
of cigarettes, in the case of the bidis, there was no foreign 
competition. It was here that Swadeshi entrepreneurs—however 
small and numerous—could hold their own, and successfully 
replace imported cigarettes in many areas to some extent. 

Besides bidis, there was another commodity which was indi¬ 
genous to India and where there was no foreign competition 
either. That was zarda production. Zarda is a tobacco—made 
article—semi-processed and used as an addendum to betel-leaf. 
In our present state of knowledge, we do not know how much 
zarda was manufactured and consumed by the people of Bengal. 
However, this can be said with certainty that most of the people 
who took betel-leaf, bought zarda as an addendum and their 
number would be quite large. Sweet-scented perfumed zarda was 
manufactured by a number of companies, among whom Messrs. 
Mokbul & Co. earned fame. This concern was located at 45/5, 
Lower Chitpur Road, Calcutta.®^ 

80. Extract from. ibid, pp. 1457-58 ; Industrial India . ibid, pp. 330-32. 

81. Ibid, p. 1458 ; Ibid, pp. 352-33. 

82. Resolution on the Report of the Board of Revenue on the Land Revenue 
Administration of the Lower Provinces for the year 1908-09, in Suppl. to 
the C.G, 1 December 1909, pp. 1819-22. 

83. Acharya P. C. Ray, ‘Deshia Silper Unnati', in Banik, Sravan 1337, p, 80, 
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Besides these, snuff also came to be used during this time, and 
the growth in the habit of inhaling snuff was followed by an 
increase in the production of this commodity. The Rangpur 
Tobacco Co. was one which manufactured this commodity.®® 
Then there was the Emerald Snuff & Tobacco Mills, located at 
Belgharia, near Calcutta. Its sole proprietor was B. Mukherjee, 
an European machinery dealer and agent. This factory manu¬ 
factured jasmine snuff.®* 

Although there was an increase in the production of cigarettes 
and bidis, ^hukka’ (hubble-bubble) takers consumed a large quan¬ 
tity of tobacco. Tobacco for the hukka of superior quality was 
manufactured on an extensive scale in the town of Vishnupur in 
Bankura. There were two factories—one of which was a reputable 
name in business—and the tobacco manufactured therein was 
exported to all parts of Bengal and Bihar. We do not know the 
process of preparation in these factories, for it was kept a trade 
secret. The price varied from Rs. 5 to Rs. 200 per md.®’ 

Impact 

There is no doubt that the Swadeshi entrepreneurs owed a 
lot to the Swadeshi movement for their vitality and growth. The 
call for the boycott of British goods was complementary to the 
development of indigenous production. The result was that there 
was an appreciable decrease in the quantity of imported cigare¬ 
ttes. In 1908-09, there was a decline in the importation of lower 
brands of cigarettes and a rise in the importation of leaf tobacco— 
both of which pointed to the increased activity in indigenous 
cigarette-making.®® It has also been observed in 1907 that bidis 
substituted American cigarettes in the district of Hooghly to some 
extent.®* It his Report on the Maritime Trade of Bengal for 

85. Written & Oral evidence of Witness No. 87. op. cit. 

86. Ad. in BM, 8 May. 1907. 

87. Industrial India. August 1907, pp. 225-26 : Qninquennial Administration 
Report of the Burdwan Division for the years 1905-06 to 1909-10 in General 
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1908-09, P. R. Cadell, Collector of Customs, admitted that 
decrease in the value of tobacco by 11% than in 1907-08 was due 
partly to the increased local manufacture of cigarettes from the 
tobacco imported in an unmanufactured condition.®® There 
was also a general decrease in the imports of cigars, and those of 
foreign cigarettes fell to the extent of 23% in quantity and 17% 
in value.®^ It has also been mentioned that large quantities of 
cigarettes produced in the factories of Bengal, Bombay, and 
Karachi replaced to a great extent the cheap cigarettes from the 
U.K. and U.S. which had such heavy sales in the previous years.®® 

The process of displacement of imported cigarettes of cheaper 
variety by the locally manufactured article is evident from the 
following import figures 


TABLE: 7.2 


Year 

Imports of unmanufac¬ 
tured tobacco in lbs. 

Imports of cigarettes 

In lbs. In Millions 

1903-04 

1,377 

1,648,287 

N.A. 

1904-05 

12,172 

1,792,824 

584 

1905-06 

31,636 

2,097,181 

666 

1906-07 

1,32,498 

1,755,852 

563 

1907-08 

2,66,231 

1,795,827 

613 

1908-09 

6,52,732 

1,167,470 

471 

1909-10 

2,119,737 

1,094,230 

439 


1,63,503 


155 

1911-12 

43,225 

N.A. 

128 


Source : Report on the Maritime Trade of Bengal. 1910-11. Financial Deptt. 
(Customs Branch) File No. IR Prgs. A. 4-8, June 1911 ; RAB for 

1 

1911-12, Calcutta, 1913, p. 218. 


90. Financial Department (Separate Revenue Branch). File No. C. 1R/I. Prgs. 
26-31, June 1909. 
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It is evident from the above-mentioned figures that the im¬ 
ports of unmanufactured tobacco extended rapidly up to and 
including the year 1909-10. The imports of cigarettes, which had 
formerly increased steadily, reached their peak point., both as 
regards poundage and numbers in 1905-06 ; since then they have 
been declining steadily except for the year 1907-08. The numbers 
imported in 1909-10 were only | of those brought into the country 
in 1905-06, while the poundage was a little more than a half.®® 
This decline was attributable to the extension of the local manu¬ 
facture of cigarettes.®* 

The decline was due also to the enhanced duty on tobacco 
in 1910 which greatly accelerated the process of displacement of 
imported cigarettes, and also put an abrupt check on the use of 
foreign leaf in the local consumption of cigarettes.®® Thus there 
was a curtailment in the consumption of cigarettes, and a part 
of what remained was replaced by the bidi ®® The indigenous 
challenge was so strong and the import duty so prohibitive that a 
considerable quantity of tobacco had to be reshipped, including 
nearly 37 million cigarettes, mainly to China and U.K. and 
16,000 lbs. manufactured and 13,000 lbs. unmanufactured re¬ 
mained unsold.®'^ The condition was such that the Government 
had to state that “the indigenous industry would in any case have 
captured the cigarette business, and that it is now in too strong 
a position to be displaced.®® 

That there was difficulty in selling imported cigarettes was 
noted also by L. F. Morshead, Collector of Customs, in Septem¬ 
ber 1905. One European firm, he reported, said that cigarettes 
were among the commodities that were particularly affected by 


93. Report on the Maritime Trade of Bengal, I9I0-H...op. cit. 
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the boycott.®® It has also been reported that “sales of cigarettes 
have stopped so far as Bengalis are concerned, and the effect cf 
the movement is even said to have been felt in the Delhi market, 
ovv'ing to Bengalis residing up-country having ceased to buy.^®“ 
The boycott movement also affected retail trade so much so that 
some of the cigarette merchants at least in the northern part of 
the town had also been hit,^®^ 

Summing up 

The aforesaid discussion brings to light some characteristic 
features. First of all, although tobacco might have been known 
in our country in ancient times, its introduction as a smoking 
ingredient was done by the European merchants. Secondly, when 
it was realised that cigarettes could have secured a good market 
in Bengal, different foreign companies, notably, British, American 
and Egyptian, began to export their products in large quantities. 
Thirdly, with the increase in the import of foreign cigarettes, the 
habit of smoking among the Indians grow as well, and foreign 
companies started investing capital in tobacco plantation industry. 
Fourthly, the British government also financed some farms in 
tobacco-producing areas. Fifthly, during the Swadeshi days, a 
number of indigenous cigarette companies came into being. 
They had to grow and develop in the face of stiff competition 
from foreign companies. This competition was most prominent 
in the case of the Rangpur Tobacco Co. Sixthly, although these 
indigenous companies depended upon Indian capital and manage¬ 
ment (the notable exception being the East India Cigeratte Mfg. 
Co. which had a mixed character), they had to look towards 
imported machinery for starting production. The result was 
thus an increase in the importation of cigarette-making machines’®- 


99. See : Appendix : F (Notes on the Extent to which the “Boycott” has at 
present affected wholesale and retail trade in Calcutta) in Political 
(Confidential) Judicial File No. 86 (J)/1905. 

100. Ibid. 
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102. RAB for 1907-08, Calcutta, 1909. p. 78. 
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from those countries with whom they had been competing. 
Seventhly, the capital for building Swadeshi concerns came from 
zamindars, merchants and middle-class people. Eigthly, although 
cigarettes were produced by different Swadeshi companies, the 
market commanded by these was insignificant in dimension. The 
fields where the greater part of indigenous tobacco was consumed 
were khaini, hukka, zarda, and particularly bidis or country-made 
cigarettes. Bidi was a commodity which appeals to have grown 
out of the high tide of the Swadeshi movement. Bidi and zarda 
were two agriculture-based industries that had no foreign compiti- 
tion. Bidi is a product that, though inferior in quality, covers 
the greater part of the tobacco market even today. 



VIII 

Miscellaneous 


Pottery Works 

Pottery works have always been a cottage industry in Bengal 
as these were in other parts of India. In the rural areas, earthen¬ 
wares of various kinds had been in existence from ancient times, 
viz, water vessels, cookingpots, articles used in worships, other 
household articles, etc. Glazing was probably not known. Of the 
notable centres were Sewan, Samastipur and Sasaram sub-divi¬ 
sions of Bihar, village Khanj in Khulna, Bhagalpur, Sylhet, Dacca, 
Mymensingh, Barisal, Nadia and others. However, the history of 
its existence shows little development. The same types of 
earthenwares were made from the same raw materials through the 
same methods. This was what can be described as a natural 
economy, where there was no division of labour and each econo¬ 
mic unit was engaged in all forms of economic activity right from 
the acquisition of clay to its final preparation for sale in the market.* 
The situation, however, began to change at the end of the last 
century when Swadeshi entrepreneurs ventured into the ceramic 
industry along modern lines. 

The Calcutta Pottery Works 

At the beginning of the 20th century it became quite evident 
that the absence of Kaolin or china clay had become the key 

1. See : T. N. Mukharji, Monograph on the Pottery and Glassware of Bengal, 
Calcutta 1985 ; J. G. Gumming, Review of the Industrial Position and 
Prospects in Bengal in 1908, Calcutta 1908. p. 15; ‘Eastern Bengal Potteries' 
in Capital, 17 January 1907, p. 122; G. N. Gupta, A Survey of the Industries 
and Resources of Eastern Bengal and Assam for 1907-08, Shillong, 
1908, p. 54. 
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factor hindering indigenous endeavours in the development of 
ceramic industry. The breakthrough was made in 1901, when 
deposits of decomposed felspar or Kaolin were found in a place 
named Mangalhat, lying between the Taljhari and Rajmahal 
railway stations in the Santhal Parganas ^ Accordingly, Maha¬ 
raja M. C. Nandi, Baikuntha Nath Sen and Hemendra Nath Sen 
formed a private company in 1907, which came to be known as 
the Calcutta Pottery Works.^ It was a very humble enterprise to 
start with, with a few huts raised on the side of a tank where a 
few potters worked on the wheels. At that time, it had no defi¬ 
nite capital. 

To begin with, one Narayanchandra Banerjee was engaged to 
build furnaces, and he began to manufacture gallipots, bowls, 
toys and dolls with the assistance of some modellers from Krish- 
nagar. But as Mr. Banerjee lacked scientific knowledge, his 
experimants failed to produce appreciable results, and articles thus 
turned out were found to be difficult to sell. This experimental 
period entailed a total expenditure of Rs. 27,000. ^ 

Since china clay was the chief raw material, the proprietors 
made necessary arrangements to procure large quantities from the 
hills. Accordingly, an engine, a boiler, a disintegrator and other 
machinery were fitted up at Mangalhat. Meanwhile, Satya 
Sundar Deb'"’—one of the pioneers in Indian ceramics—who was 
sent by Sir P. C. Ray to Japan for training on a scholarship in 
1901, returned at the beginning of 1906. He received training in 
pottery manufacture in the Higher Polytechnic at Tokyo and 
was now placed in charge of business. 

2. J. G. Cujiiming.... op r /r. pp 14-16 

3. Ibid: DDS\f, March 1908, p. 79; Krishak, Magh, 1314, pp. 217-20; 
Jnanendranalh Kumar; Bangsha Parichay, vol. 12, Calcutta, Aswin 1339, 
pp 310-11. 

4. P. C. Ray : Life and Experiences of a Bengali Chemist. Calcutta, 1932, 
PP. 337-39. 

5. A detailed account of Mr. Deb’s activity is given in Viswakarma's 
Lakshmir Kripalahh-o-Bangalir Sadhana. Calcutta, September 1969, pp. 
186-89. 
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It was imperative that the Calcutta Pottery Works should 
start manufacture of porcelain, if it really hoped to compete 
successfully with imported goods. When the lirm was established, 
china clay had been forthcoming from the hills. But due to lack 
of availability of felspar, porclain could not be manufactured. 
The records of the Geological Survey of India also could not 
indicate anything about the possible source of a constant supply 
of pure felspar. Mr. Deb decided to overcome the problem 
himself and set out on a felspar-finding expedition with a geolo¬ 
gist. After some hard work, they found a good deposit of felspar 
suitable for the manufacture of high class porcelain.® 

Thus was work started. However, it was soon realised that 
the place was too small for such a business which promised 
greater success. It was then decided that the business should 
be extended, and porcelain goods manufactured on a large scale. 
With this end in view a lease of about 3 acres of land was obtained 
at 45, Tangra Road near Beliaghata railway station. The necessary 
machinery was set up, sheds were built, kilns erected and manu¬ 
facture started in 1907 under improved scientific system’’. But 
when the firm started production, new problems cropped up. 
There was the lack of trained workers. Mr. Sen then went to 
Japan to bring back with him two Japanese experts to train people 
here. The total expense incurred for the maintenance of these 
experts for a period of one year since September 1909, was about 
Rs. 10,000®. Business began to thrive since then, and the proprie¬ 
tors continued to invest larger sums of money. The factory 
became equipped with the most up-to-date machinery and kilns. 
There was the ‘ship house’ where nearly all the processes for the 
preparation of the potter’s paste were carried on; in the moulding 
room, the throwing operation was conducted; the casting and 
pressing methods of moulding were done in other rooms.® 

6. Oral Evidence of Witness No.83 Mr. S Deb, Manaper. Calcutta Pottery 
Works in Minutes of the Evidence, IIC. 1916-18 Bengal and Central 
Provinces Vol II, Calcutta, 1918, pp. 38-50. 

7. P. C. Ray. op. cit. 

8. Ibid. 

9. Henry Hemanta Kumar Ghosh : The Advancement of Industry. Calcutta, 
1910, pp. 90-91. 
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Having thus tided over the initial problems, the factory 
started production only to come across new hurdles on the way. 
The rapid inflow of cheap Japanese and German articles in the 
market made it impossible for the company to compete with them. 
The market of Calcutta was flooded with the manufactures of 
“Nippon Koshitsu Toki Kaisha” (Japan Ironstone China Mfg. 
Co.) which turned out huge quantities of Ironstone China of 
different kinds’®. It has been estimated that during 1902-07, the 
imports of earthenware and porcelain into Bengal rose from 
9^ lakhs, to 14| lakhs, of which the UK contributed over one-third, 
and the rest shared mostly by Germany, Austria-Hungary and 
Belgium’’. It was against these commodities that the Calcutta 
Pottery Works had to compete. 

In 1912, Mr. Deb went abroad again, this time to Germany 
and Britain, to gain direct experience. He worked in Dr. Hermann 
Segar’s laboratory and conducted tests on the suitability of Indian 
raw-materials, which he had taken with him, for the manufacture 
of porcelain, earthenware, and electric insulators of various kinds. 
Mr. Deb was particularly attracted to the product with encourage¬ 
ment from Sir G. P. Roy, the then Director-General of Posts & 
Telegraphs, who promised huge purchase orders’^. Deb came 
back to India after having ordered the requisite machinery and 
all the materials for a new and improved kiln. Just on the eve 
of World War I, these reached India, and a new kiln according 
to German Dresden models was constructed’*. Brick for the new 
kiln was imported from Austria. A clay-washing plant which 
further improved the quality of the porcelain, and new machinery 
for making porcelain electrical fittings were also imported. Thus 
the Calcutta Pottery Works became equipped with up-to-date 
German and English machinery and furnaces with the best of 


10. Witness No. 83 . op. cit. 

11. J. G. Cumming. op. cit, p. 15. 
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Stourbridge fire-clay brick^*. It had also sufficient working 
capital, its own coal and raw material®. 

The commodities the Calcutta Pottery Works turned out had 
a local as also an export market. It had its branch shop at 84/4, 
Harrison Road, Calcutta. It manufactured tea-cups, saucers, tea¬ 
pots, jars, ink-pots, tumblers, gallipots, cups, insulators, images 
of goods, and even dolls of different varieties. It was a curious 
development to find in Calcutta market, as the product of Indian 
labour, such a western product as a china-ware doll dressed in 
European clothes^®. An important by-product of the china clay was 
quartz sand which was superior to the ordinary sand used in Calcutta 
buildings as it was proof against damp and salt petre^’. The 
development was so remakable that J. G. Cumming described it 
as “a good examble of what is required in Bengal for indigenous 
development””. 

The progress of the Calcutta Pottery Works showed that 
India could manufacture porcelain and earthenware at a conside¬ 
rably lower cost than in any other country due to the cheapness 
of raw materials coupled with their high quality and the low price 
of fuel and labour. Production rose by degrees, accompanied by 
a rise in sales, though the picture was not wholly rosy. A summary 
of productions and sales during the years 1906 to 1916 shows that 
production came up to Rs. 2,02,952, while the sale amounted to 
Rs. 1,92,927, thereby incurring a loss of Rs. 10,025”. This loss 
was partly due to the heavy railway freight which restricted its 
sale. Railway tariff was high, and concessional rates both as 
regards the carriage of raw materials and finished products to 
different distributing centres in India, were not allowed by the 

14. J. A. L. Swan ; Report on the Industrial Development of Bengal, Calcutta, 
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Government. Mr. S. Deb, in his evidence before the Indian 
Industrial Commission, remarked that owing to the heavy railway 
freight, “the inter-provincial trade of the Calcutta Pottery Works 
could not be properly developed^®. Till then, the proprietors had 
spent Rs. 3 lakhs. Thus in the budget for 1916-17,, Mr. Deb 
proposed futher extension and asked for a further investment of 
capital, and as working capital, a sum of Rs. 2,50,000 was asked 
for^^ The proprietors, however, did not consider it wise to spend 
further money, and they thought of converting the firm into a 
public company. With this end in view, they negotiated with a 
European firm ; but for some reason or other negotiations fell 
through^^. Then on 7 February, 1919, the Calcutta Pottery Works 
was converted into a public company under the name and style 
of the “ZJengfl/ Potteries Ltd.*’ 

The Bengal Potteries, Ltd, had a capital of Rs. 10 lakhs, 
divided into 1 lakh shares of Rs. 10 each‘^®. Initially, its registered 
office was located at 43, Masjidbari Street, Calcutta, which was 
later shifted to 12, Clive Row, Calcutta®*. Messrs. P. N. Dutt & 
Co. were appointed the Managing Agents®^ The declared 
objectives of the company were to establish and carry on the 
manufacture of potters, porcelain makers varnishers, galvanisers, 
japanners, annealers, electro-platers, iron-founders, steelmakers, 
tin-plate makers, etc. The First Directors®® of the company 
were as follows :- 

1. Maharaja M. C. Nandi, Kasimbazar, landholder 

2. P. C. Ray, Calcutta, chemist 

3. Rai Bahadur Baikuntha Nath Sen, Murshidabad, 
landholder 

20 Wilncs.'< No. 83 .. . op. cit. p. 48. 

21. P C. Ray . op. cit. 

22. Ihui 

23. Memorandum of Association of the Bengal Potteries Ltd., in File No. 
3129(A) at the Oflice of the Registrar of Cos. Calcutta. 

24. Declaration dl. 27 May 1919, in ibid. 

25. Letter dt. 15 August 1919 From Messrs. P.N. Dutta & Co. Mg. Agents, 
To The Registrar of Joint Stock Cos , in ibid. 

26. Articles of Association of the Bengal Potteries. Ltd. in ibid 
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4. Bhutnath Paul, Calcutta, merchant 

5. Hemendranath Sen, Calcutta, vakil 

6. Baijnath Chouby, Calcutta, merchant 

7. J. C. Banerjee, Calcutta, engineer 

8. S. N. Dutt, Calcutta, merchant 

9. S. Deb, Calcutta, ceramic engineer 

Since the transformation of the company, one down draft 
3-chamber round Dresden porcelain kiln as well as 3 kilns of the 
Japanese type were installed. These kilns were capable of 
producing goods of the gross value of Rs. 1,20,000 per annum. 
The company intended to install 3 more kilns of the Dresden 
type, and it was anticipated that these additions would 
be completed within one year when the total working capacity of 
the combined kilns would be able to manufacture articles amoun¬ 
ting to Rs. 4,20,000 annually. It was also observed that the 
company with a paid-up capital of Rs. 8 lakhs would earn a net 
profit of Rs. 1,80,000 and a dividend of over 20% could thus be 
declared.^'^ 

Accordingly, the company erected the new kilns, added new 
machinery to it, and started production anew. In the half-yearly 
report ending 31 December 1919, a profit of Rs. 29,863 was made 
out of which a 10% dividend was declared. In order to make 
room for the increased output with a forecast on the bright 
prospect, the company purchased 36 kathas of land adjoining the 
existing premises. This brought the factory premises close to the 
railway lines and was decided to be utilised for the storage of raw 
materials and cool. It was also observed in the report that the 
demand for it had become so large that orders were booked 
2 months ahead. They also received orders from the government 
and the railways.^® 

However, success was always accompanied with problems. 
The initial expenses incurred were so great that nothing was left 
for working capital. During the years 1920 to 1925, the company 

27. Ibid: Capital, 20 June 1919, p. 1463 ; P.C. Ray. op. at. 

28. CCGIC. 12 May 1920, p. 10. 
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went through a terrible financial crisis. Messrs. P. N. Dutt & 
Co., the Managing Agents, started business in the European style 
and grandeur. The expenses were heavy, and the monthly 
outturn was hardly suflicient to meet the necessary expenses, which 
left no margin of profit. The Managing Agents became financi¬ 
ally embarassed, and the Board of Directors took upon themselves 
the task of Managing Agents. It was pointed out in the report 
of the Committee appointed by the Company, that defects of the 
management and errors in manufacturing were the key factors 
that restricted its growth. It was no more possible for the 
company to overcome this crisis on its own. After many vici¬ 
ssitudes of fortune, the Bengal Potteries, Ltd.—one of the earliest 
successful attempts of the Swadeshi entrepreneurs—was taken 
over in 1933 by Sri Ram—one of the leading houses of the Indian 
big bourgeoisie.®® 

There were some other pottery works which, though small in 
size and lacking in sufficient capital, were the products of the 
Swadeshi era. One of them was the Bengal Pottery WorkSy Ltd. 
located at Baranagar in the suburbs of Calcutta with its show¬ 
room at 20, Cornwallis Street. It was registered on 21 July 1906 
with a nominal capital of Rs. 20,000.®® The Directors contem¬ 
plated to devote a sum of Rs. 10,000 to give the workshop an 
up-to-date finish and keep Rs. 10,000 as the reserve fund. It 
was, however, a very small factory with only 6 workmen directly 
connected with production. The concern depended on the 
Calcutta Pottery Works for the supply of clay material and impor¬ 
ted its glazing material from abroad. It was started by one 
Satya Charan Bose, who was its Managing Agent. The concern 
turned out popular articles like cups, saucers and small 
ornaments of average quality.®^ Such a small firm did not last 
long and went into liquidation on 25 January 1909.®® 

29. ‘The Ups & Downs of Bengal Potteries’. op. cit. 

30. St. No. 4 . Suppl. to the C.G., 22 July 1908, pp. 1176-78. 

31. Industrial India, September 1907, p. 285 ; DDSM, March 1908, p. 79 ; 
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The next attempt was the Eureka Porcelain Works. It was 
started at Giridih by Mr. M. N. Dutt, under the patronage of 
Justice Shaifuddin. Mr. Dutt obtained hrst-hand knowledge of 
such work in South-East China. The raw material was acquired 
from Garanji, 36 miles from Giridih, discovered in 1903. Neither 
do we know the amount of capital it started work with nor do 
we know the extent of the market for the products.®^ Another 
small indigenous venture of the time was the production of flower¬ 
pots by B. C. Paul & Sons situated at 20, Diamond Harbour Road 
in the suburbs of Calcutta.** 


33. J.G. Gumming. op. cit. 

34. Ibid. 




Iron Foundries 


For purity and abundance in the deposits of iron ores, India 
ranked among the first in the world. For a long time past, 
Indian ironsmiths produced articles of daily use both for do¬ 
mestic as also agricultural purposes in large numbers, which had 
a market even outside the areas of production. In both common 
iron as also the very choicest form of steel, Indian iron products 
excelled in the market. However, in course of the colonisation 
of India, particularly with the introduction and expansion of 
railways and the import of iron and steel, indigenous industry 
had been on the wane. European hard iron was more suitable 
for industrial establishments and many other purposes of life 
than indigenous iron which was maleable. Despite various 
obstacles and failures, indigenous smiths and entrepreneurs 
responded to the new situation, both by continuing their manu¬ 
facture through indigenous process as also by the adoption of 
western technology and methods during the Swadeshi period.®® 

One of the earliest centres of the manufacture of cutlery was 
Kanchannagar in the Burdwan district of Bengal.®® There had 
been an extension of this since 1890. In a village called Banpas 
in Burdwan, there were 600 families of blacksmiths who enjoyed a 


35. lAQROCR, 3rd Series. Vol. 9, Nos. J7 & 18, January-April 1900; 
Hardware and Earthenware. Note by the Commercial Intelligence Deptt. 
Calcutta, 1915, pp. 1-8 ; Kissen Mohun Mullick : A Brief History of 

Coffime/re, Part 2, Calcutta, 1872, p. 30 ; W. Jackson, ‘Memoran¬ 
dum on the Ironworks of Beerbhum’, in J/S'fi, Vol. 14, Part 2, July- 
December 1845. No. 166. New Series, pp. 754-56 ; V. Ball, ‘Geology of 
the Rajmahal Hills’ in Memoirs of the GSI, Vol. 13 Part 2, Calcutta, 1877, 
pp. 88-89; Hiteshranjan Sanyal, ‘The Indigenous Iron Industry of 
Birbhum, \ti lESHR, Vol. 5 No. 1. March 1968. pp, 101-08; E. Hill: 
Monograph on the Iron & Steel Work (Assam), Shillong, n. d. (1907?). 
pp. 4-6. 

36. K.M. Mullick. op. cit, pp. 18-23. 
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great reputation for making superior cutlery. In Kancliannagar, 
which was regarded as the Sheffield of Bengal, Prem Chand Mistry 
and Gour Chand Mistry were the two names still remembered 
there. This industry had a history of about 500 years. They 
produced knives, scissors and other articles which were occasi¬ 
onally supplied to the Government Stationery office. These iron 
products were fit to be compared with foreign counterparts both 
in quality and durability. Premchand got a small oil engine 
for working his lathes. His cutlery was to be found in most of 
the Swadeshi shops of Bengal. The plant acquired so great a 
reputation within such a short time that its products were ex¬ 
ported even to foreign countries.®^ At a place called Dyhat—the 
chief manufacturing area near Burdwan, brass of best quality 
was produced with a mixture of | rds of American slab and of 
Japanese copper and some proportion of spelter in the mid- 
19th century.®® 

Another notable centre was village Shaspur, district Burdwan, 
which made a speciality in knives. Sanjeebani noted that unlike 
other knives—both indigenous and foreign—which lost their thinness 
after 1 or 2 months of use, the Shaspur knive-. were ot such a high 
quality that even after being used for 5 months, their cflectivencss 
remained the same.^® 

While these centres were situated mostly in the rural areas or 
satellite towns and were handicraft centres, there were urban 
centres, a large number of which were at the city of Calcutta and 
used up-to-date machinery instead of handicrafts. The pioneer of 
such firms in Bengal, if not in India, was K. L. Mukherjee d Co. 
of Sulkea, Howrah, established in 1867. They had their Head 
Office at 29, Pollock Street, Calcutta. They were ‘Engineers, 
Contractors, Founders, Electricians, Iron mongers. Builders, 

37. The Journal of India Art, vol. I, No. 9. Supplement (The Art Industries of 

Bengal), London, October, 1886 ; Krishak, Bhadra 1316, p. 120 ; Jugantar, 
18 August 1981 ; G.N. Gupta. op. cU. pp. 42-44. 

38. K. M. Mullick. op. cit. 

39. Cited in Krhhak, Sravan 1308. p. 75. 
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Colliers’ and were still functioning^®. Then there was the East 
Bengal Engineering Works who were ‘Marine and Mechanical 
Engineers, Iron and Brass Founders’. It was an enterprise much 
larger than many others, supervised not by Indians but by Euro¬ 
peans. Raja Sreenath Roy & Bros, were its Managing Agents.*^ 

Some of the specialities of the Swadeshi iron foundries were 
the manufacture of steel trunks, cash boxes, and despatch boxes. 
The ‘pioneers of steel trunk industry in India’ were R. C. Brothers 
established in 1895. They manufactured machine-made steel 
trunks and had factories not only in Calcutta (115/6, Cornwallis 
Street), but also in Pandaribo, Allahabad. *^ Then we have the 
Arya Factory set up in 107, Mechua Bazar Road, Calcutta. It 
was the biggest indigenous factory in Bengal with modern machi¬ 
nery which made steel trunks, cash boxes and locks which were 
‘exactly like imported articles in quality and finish, but much 
cheaper in price’. The firm also paid attention to outward 
appearance of its products; so its boxes were painted and made 
beautiful and attractive, everything being stove-enamelled by 
scientific process.*® This factory still exists and has several shops 
in Bhowanipur and Central Calcutta.^* Another firm, the Swaraj 
Factory manufactured steel trunks and cash boxes by using up-to- 
date machinery under the management of experts. It was located 
at 74/1, Harrison Road, Calcutta.^® Messrs. Khan & Co. of 
Sukea Street, Calcutta, also enjoyed some reputation in the 
manufacture of cutlery works.*® Another Swadeshi entrepreneur, 
B. N. Paul by name, manufactured cash boxes, deed boxes, despatch 
boxes, stationery cases, etc. and built up a favourable business. 
He set up a well-organised system of agencies in many areas of 
Calcutta, the names of the agents* ^ being as follows :— 

40. Ad. in BM, 12 October 1906. 
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1. Ms. Narendranath Nundy & Co. 

2. Sashi Bhusan Datta 

3. Ms. Akshay Kumar Singh & Bros. 

4. Ms. Abinash Chandra Datta & Co. 

5. Ms. Sarat Chand Datta & Bros. 

6. Indu Bhusan Mullick 

7. Kunja Behari Mullick 

8. Hem Chandra Pyne 

9. Ms. Das Bros & Co. 

Three other firms—probably under the proprietorship of the 
same individuals attained a certain amount of popularity at the 
beginning of the 20th century. These were Messrs. Das & Co.^ 
Chitpur Loco Sale Works and Abba Manufacturing; of Cossipore, 
Calcutta. They produced safes and locks and 16" despatch boxes 
of good quality. They had a market in Dacca.*® R. C. Pal it of 
Chitpur, Calcutta, was the manufacturer of iron safes, almirahs, 
locks and padlocks, obtaining First Class certificate at the Indian 
Industrial Exhibition of 1906-07.*® Then we have Mohan Beliary 
Shaha and Bros, who earned reputation as tank and iron-safe 
makers, having their office located at 92/94, Harrison Road, 
Calcutta.^® 

Although Calcutta was the biggest centre of those products, 
there were a large number of other firms, in the mofussil areas 
that turned out the same commodities which were not inferior to 
their urban counterparts. The district of Murshidabad was one 
such centre. To start with, there was the Indian Steel Ttunk 
Manufactory of Benimadhab Dutt of Jiaganj, which made steel 
trunks, cash boxes & locks.®^ 

It was also reported that at Narajol, a blacksmith named 
Banamali manufactured lock and key and sold those in Barabazar 

48. Ads. in ABP, 9 January 1905, 25 January 1905 ; T/tc Bengal Times, 5 July 
1905. 

49. Ad. in BM, 28 October, 1908. 
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for a long time. The price varied from As. 6 to Rs. 6. The lock 
was of such a high quality that some people considered it to be 
superior to that made by Chubb’s—the leading British lockmaker. 
It was said to be of such a perfect make that it was impossible to 
open it with a false key.®^ 

Another notable centre of hardware was Banpas-Kamarpara 
under thana Sahebganj, district Burdwan, whose products were 
reputed to have stood comparison with foreign counterparts in 
quality.®^ Cutlery of a superior quality was also produced at 
Bhawakhali near Jessore, a good specimen of which was exhibited 
at the Jessore Industrial Exhibition of 1909.'''^ The town of Dacca 
was also a well-known centre. There at the beginning of the 
20th century, Rajendra Lai Sarma, a zamindar, opened a small 
foundry under the name of Sarma's Iron Work with an initial 
capital of Rs. 25,000. It was managed by Kanai Lai Karmakar 
who, though lacking in formal technical training, had no dearth 
of practical knowledge and had an instinct for business. It was a 
medium-sized factory. Two steam furnaces were set up and 
cast-iron railings, light posts, gates, etc. were manufactured. 
Both old broken iron and pig iron were used for the castings. 
The firm also repaired steamers and some iron bridges of the town 
of Dacca. 

Side by side, there was the indigenous production of iron 
buckets. P. N. Dutt commenced the manufacture of galvanised 
iron buckets from 1906. At the beginning, the outturn was 5 
dozens a day. Henceforth, the plant improved and hand labour 
came to be replaced by machinery worked by electric power. 
Gradually, two electric welders were added and the outturn of the 
plant rose to 150 dozens during and after World War I. 
Mr. Dutt possessed both expert knowledge and business capacity 
which enabled him to surmount difficulties in finding a market 

52. Krishak, Aswin 1312, p. I22. 
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for the buckets and in financing his business at an early stage.®® 
The progress in this field was so noticeable that it prompted the 
Collector of Customs to report in May 1907 that there was “a 
new industry springing up in the manufacture of buckets of which 
large quantities have hitherto been imported annually.”®’ 

One noticeable development in this field was the making of 
precision instruments which required more skilled technical 
knowledge. It is on record that one Babu N. M. Bose of 
MuzafTarpur, took up the manufacture of surgical cutlery.®® At 
Barapaika in the district of Bakarganj, there were particularly 
skilled workers who could make anything from a knife to delicate 
surgical instruments.®® 

What is more important is that the Swadeshi period also 
witnessed a number of successful attempts in the field of techno¬ 
logical innovations. A large number of technical equipments— 
however small and limited in scope—saw the light of day, thanks 
to the enterprise of Swadeshi entrepreneurs. Gopal Chandra 
Karmakar of Patuakhali, Barisal, manufactured a machine for 
making nibs. It was made of steel and could turn out about 
500 nibs per day.®® An important development in the branch of 
Swadeshi home industry was the production of knitting machines 
for socks, comforters, gloves, etc. by the Capital Knitting Machine 
& Yarn Supply Co. of 36, Dharamtolla Street, Calcutta. It was 
a factory equipped with steam power and the most up-to-date 
machinery. It guaranteed “a permanent living for the employed 
and the unemployed”.®^ Technological innovations also took 
place in the case of agricultural implements. Previously, wooden 
mills were used for crushing sugar cane. These were less effective 
than the iron mills manufactured by Messrs. Thomson & Mylene 
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and Messrs. Renwick & Co. of Kushtia, and came into general 
use particularly in Northern Bengal as also in some other parts 
of the country. A successful venture in this field was the 3-roller 
iron mills made by Ms. Ram Narayan Barterjee & Sons of Howrah, 
which cost Rs. 65 each. It was hoped that these iron mills would 
increase the outturn of juice and jaggery by at least 10%.®^ 

Technological innovations also took place in some fields 
which had certain peculiarities of their own. Babu Jogendranath 
Dubey of Ramdiha, Badanganj, manufactured a post-card machine 
whose outer shape was like a small box with a hole on it. When 
one paise was inserted into the hole, one post card used to come 
out of the box. If, instead of a paise, any other metallic thing 
was thrown inside, nothing came out of it.®® Babu Ishan Chandra 
Majumdar, a school teacher putting up in Nalchida, Bakhergunj, 
invented 6 machines needed for different purposes. These were 

1) Machine for drawing pictures : A pencil is attached to 
one end of the machine. This end to which the pencil 
is attached, is to be held on a piece of paper while the 
other end will move on the paper and the picture will 
be drawn. 

2) Machine-led fan : The fan will have a spherical object 
fixed on the downside. The fan will circle of its own 
when the same is pressed. 

3) Sundry locks : Of the different varieties of locks he 
makes, one is such that does not require any key usually 
used. 

4) Device the pull punkhas : A kind of device with the help 
of which punkhas (i.e, fans) can be pulled without the 
use of electricity. 

5) Husking machine : A husking pedal can be operated by 
a pair of bullocks and 20 such pedals can be moved 3 to 
20 times up and down in a minute. 
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6) Machine for weaving cloths: This is similar to an indigen¬ 
ous loom, but it is such that it gives greater output and 
also more easily,®"* 

But Dinabandhu Mukhopadhyay, a retired engineer of 
Byaparitola, Calcutta, invented a pulling loom for weavingcloths, 
which came to be known as the Dinabandhu loom. It was divided 
into 3 parts—one part devoted to winding the thread, the other 
to warping and wefting and the third to the fining of the length 
of the cloth. It was made of iron and wood, the price being 
about Rs. 1,000. It was worked by hand and required 8 hands 
to function. It was expected to turn out about 300 pairs of 
cloth per day and to last 15/16 years.®^ Krishak^^ says that this 
loom was superior to the looms made in either Britain or Japan. 
Babu Satish Chandra Ghosh of Chinsurah, Hooghly, made a 
loom which was like foreign looms, but a slight improvement 
upon that used by weavers. It cost between Rs. 50 and Rs. 70.®’ 
It was also reported that some pleaders from Pabna brought a 
fly-shuttle loom from Serampore and made one likewise by the 
students of the Pabna Technical School.®® At the industrial 
exhibition held at Benaras in 1905, a number of Swadeshi looms 
were shown, e.g. the Double fly-shuttle loom of Som & Bandyo- 
padhyay from Chinsurah, the paddle-loom of B. K. Ghosh from 
Chandernagore, and the winding and warping machine 8 l 

K. C. Chakrabarty & Co.®® The Collector of Jessore reported 
that a locally-made motor car of 6 H.P. was exhibited at Jessore 
exhibition held in 1908-09 by the raja of Naldanga.’® 

Although the Swadeshi bourgeoisie of Bengal made many 
successful attempts in the manufacture of indigeneous commodi¬ 
ties their products also suffered from serious limitations. One 
of these was lack of finish. 
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As indigenous firms did not have adequate capital supply, it 
was very difficult for them to add to the outward beauty of an 
article. It has been observed that although the cutlery manufac¬ 
tures of Kanchannagar and Shaspur were cheap and durable, lack 
of finish stood in the way of rendering them popular in the market. 
According to experts, the only firm whose products stood at par 
with those of foreign makers was Ms. Khan & Co. of Calcutta 
whose articles were declared to have been equal to Sheffield make 
for general excellence at the Calcutta Industrial Exhibition of 
1906-07. Apart from lack of finish, the articles also suffered from 
want of indigenous steel, sheet metal, skilled labour, proper 
supervision of work, etc.’^ 

One interesting feature is that the raw materials for these 
products mostly came not from indigenous sources, but from 
abroad. J. G. Camming wrote, “Importers such as Messrs. 
Alexander Young & Co. are not putting in the market ready¬ 
made corner-pieces. This is a convenience as the machinery for 
stamping dies locally would be rather expensive. Manufacturers 
can obtain the plant for ridging the steel sheets from Messrs. 
T. Rhodes & Sons of Wakefield, England.”’^ G. N. Gupta also 
recorded that the manufacture of steel trunks, cash boxes and 
despatch boxes depended on imported iron sheet.’^ It appears 
from the Reports on the Administration of Bengal that there had 
been a steady rise in the importation of iron and steel into Bengal 
during 1900-1920 (except during World War I). This included 
the necessary machinery for different factories.’^ Of those 
imported were hand and power pen-making machines, steel sheet 
pens, hand and power cigarette tobacco-cutting machines. These 
were sometimes imported by indigenous intermediaries, one of 
whom was B. Mukherjee of Belghoria near Calcutta.’® 
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Although there had been a viable increase in the imports of 
iron and steel, there was a gradual falling off in the import trade 
of hardware and cutlery since 1905-06,’® caused probably by an 
increase in the indigenous production of those commodities. This 
was particularly noticeable in the year 1908-09 when the value of 
imports decreased from Rs. 1,11,42,55 in 1907-08 to Rs. 96,41,614 
in 1908-09.” This, however, was shortlived, the imports showing 
signs of increase in the years to come.’® 
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Match 


Match industry was one of those industries which were 
directly associated with the advent of colonial rule and had no 
indigenous background of its own. For a long time past, the 
Indians used to rub flint stones in order to procure fire. This 
primitive method existed both in the urban and rural areas until it 
came to be superseded by the introduction of the matches. 

The export of matches to India from abroad commenced 
probably in the 2nd half of the 19th century. The use of matches 
for the procurement of fire was more advantageous than the 
rubbing of the stones, and as the price was very much within the 
reach of consumers, it began gradually to influence a substantial 
number of buyers in the market. The countries which exported 
matches to India were Sweden, Norway, Germany, Belgium, 
Japan and UK.'^® This became more pronounced at the beginning 
of the 20th century when Sweden and Japan became the leading 
exporters. One contemporary estimate reveals that Japan alone 
supplied matches worth Rs. 32/33 lakhs annually.®® The price of 
the total quantity of match-boxes imported into the port of 
Calcutta increased from Rs. 39.8 lakhs in 1900-01 to Rs. 81.5 
lakhs in 1909-10 and from £5.9 lakhs in 1913-14 to £20.4 lakhs 
in 1919-20.®! 

The Swadeshi entrepreneurs took up the challenge. Although 
aspen—the wood for the manufacture of match*—was not 

* However, according to Mr, Troup, The Imperial Forest Economist, the best 
wood for match-making is the simul wood, which was available in large 

quantities in the Kamrup Division of Assam. See : G. N. Gupta. op, cit, 
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available in India,®'^ there were others like saral, geno, palash, 
dhanicha or bamboo stick steeped in parafin, that were quite 
suitable for match manufacture and lying in abundance 
in Eastern India.®® What was needed was a group of energetic 
entrepreneurs who would tap and utilise these resources for 
industrial growth. 

It was in the last dacade of the last century that preliminary 
attempts were made to manufacture matches in Bengal. The 
Bengal Safety Match Mfg. Co. was registered on 23 March 1892 with 
a nominal capital of Rs. 60,000, with its office at 15 Pollock Street, 
Calcutta.®^ Then there was the Indian Match Factory, Ltd^ 
situated at 66, College Street, Calcutta, with a nominal capital of 
Rs. 70,000. It was registered on 18th April, 1892.®® However, these 
attempts failed—the Indian Match Factory, Ltd. being liquidated 
on 16th February, 1897®® —owing to the non-availability of 
suitable wood and foreign competition.®’’ It was at the beginning 
of the 20th century that serious and initially successful, attempts 
were made in Bengal, and the most notable of these achievements 
was the formation of the Bande Mataram Match Factory. 

Bande Mataram Match Factory 

The Bande Mataram Match Factory, having pronounced nati¬ 
onalist overtones, was originally started in 1907 by Dr. Rashbeheri 
Ghosh under the management of Babu Sailendra Nath Mitra who, 
in 1908, joined the firm as its managing partner It was located 
at 38, Russa Road Calcutta,®® and had an initial capital of Rs. 1 
lakh.®® They were assisted by P. C. Roy and A. P. Ghosh, who 
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returned from Japan after learning the trade.**® The wood used 
for match-making was gaon wood, which was brought all the way 
from the Sunderbans. Although all kinds of wood were tried, 
gaon proved to be successful both for its quality and cheapness. 
Cheap labour was ready at hand and, to start with, 40 boys of 
ages between 8 and 10 were employed. The machinery used 
was German in origin and received from Mr. A. Roller of 
Berlin®^—who enjoyed a virtual monopoly in the European market. 
As the factory suffered from the absence of men with technical 
expertise, it brought a German expert to run the factory and 
give training to the boys. Although most of the machines had 
to be imported from Germany, the dipping machines, J. G. 
Gumming®^ informs us, were an indigenous innovation made by 
Babu Charu Chandra Mallick of Bankipore. Not only the 
machinery, but the paper needed for making match-boxes was 
also imported from abroad, in this case, from England,®® and 
the gun-powder had to be totally imported.®^ As regards the 
chemicals, it was hoped that it would get a large supply from 
Messrs. D. Waldie & Co.®® 

Thus tiding over initial difficulties, the concern began pro¬ 
duction with much enthusiasm. The output varied from 300 to 
500 gross per day.®® It enjoyed a local market and the matches 
were sold in the Swadeshi shops of Calcutta at 1 pice per 3.®’ 
However, as the market was then dominated by imported mat¬ 
ches, foreign competition posed a serious obstruction to its 
growth. In order to meet this challenge, the firm had to under¬ 
sell its products, at a price of 10 as. that was lower than 12 to 
13 as. at which price imported matches were sold.®® 
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However, the most serious problem before this Swadeshi firm 
was not foreign competition (though this would certainly have 
arisen if the other factors remained favourable), but non-coopera¬ 
tion of the government, which manifested itself in the form of 
difficulties in procuring a steady supply of wood. Gaon 
was procured from the Sunderbans and initially used 
for match-making. But as the sticks made of this wood 
became brownish after chopping, dealers felt that it had 
very little chance of successfully standing against Japanese com¬ 
petition. So experiments with other wood had to be made, and 
in September 1911, the concern received two sample wagons of 
evodia wood from the Conservator of Forests, Bengal. Although 
this wood was found suitable for the purpose, the Conservator 
could not maintain regular supply. A lot of correspondence was 
made with the Conservator, and then, at the initiative of the then 
Deputy Conservator of Forests, nearly 1,000 mds. of evodia 
wood were supplied by the contractors during October-December 
1912, at the price of As. 5 Ps. 6 per md ; but since then, they 
stopped supplies. S. N. Mitra, the manager, made corrcspendence 
with Mr. Kerr, the Secretary, Revenue Deplt, Government of 
Bengal, asking for a steady supply of wood. The firm needed 
5,000 mds. of wood every year, and Mr. Kerr promised to make 
such arrangements. However, in a letter dt. 12 January 1914, the 
Secretary intimated to the company about the inability of the 
Government to comply with the request. Thus the hope of getting 
supplies from the reserve forests in the Darjeeling and Kurseong 
Forest Divisions was shattered for ever. It was also beyond the 
means of the concern to get supplies from Baluchistan due to 
prohibitive railway freights which were raised to Rs. 2-6-6 per 
md, instead of Rs. 1-6-10 actually quoted by the railways. The 
result was that the Bande Mataram Match Factory had to close 
down in 1913 after a brief life of 6/7 years. 

Referring to the closure of this indigenous concern, J. A. L. 
Swan ascribed it chiefly to “lack of capital”.^®® In the opinion of 
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S. N. Mitra, however, this was not due to paucity of money, but 
to the non-cooperation of the Government of Bengal in supplying 
timber to the company at moderate rates from reserve forests. 
Replying to the question of Mr. A. Chatterton, S. N. Mitra, in his 
evidence before the Indian Industrial Commission, categorically 
said : “Simply because we could not get the wood. We could not 
get the wood from the Government forests as we expected”.^®^ 

There were some other ventures as well. One of these was 
the Oriental Match Mfg. Co. Ltd, registered on 21 April 1906 , 
with its office at 124 Canning Street, Calcutta. It had a nominal 
capital of Rs. 1 lakh, divided into 4,000 shares of Rs. 25 each, 
and Puma Chandra Basu as the manager.^®® Not much is known 
about this company, and it became defunct in about 1911-12.^®^ 
During the first decade of the present century, one Babu Mohendra 
Chandra Nandi of Kalikach, in the Brahmanberia sub-division of 
Tippera, invented a match-making hand machine which cost him 
Rs. 100, and started production. The wood used were chatian and 
kadam. This was some sort of a cottage industry, employing about 
12 men and getting a total outturn of 6 gross of matches per day. 
The factory was in operation for one year only, during which 
time the total sale was only Rs. 100 worth of matches. The 
concern ceased production chiefly because it was impossible for 
such a small industry driven by hand machines to compete with 
factory-made products made out of steam power and up-to-date 
machinery.^®® 

Despite bleak prospects, there was no dearth of ventures by 
the small bourgeoisie of Bengal. Newer and newer experiments 
were made with whatever raw-materials available at hand. As 
for example, paste-board, card-board, stalks of dhanicha plant and 
those of jute ipakati) were found to be serviceable and these 
entailed little cost in manufacture. Babu D. N. Karmakar of 6, 
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Haiadhar Bardhan Lane, Calcutta, manufactured matches out of 
paste-board paper.One Jogendranath Dubey of Ramdiha, 
Bankura, invented small wood-cutting machines to make match- 
sticks.“’ Ramchandra Mukhopadhyay of Bankura, made matches 
that were sold at 10 as. perdozen.^°® One student of Ripon 
College, Calcutta, made matches out of raw-materials already 
mentioned.^®® B. K. Sengupta & Co. manufactured matches out 
of bamboo slicks. The firm was located at 11, Hari Ghosh Street, 
Calcutta.^® One Baburam Kayal set up the Bangamata Factory 
at Amirgram, P. O. Sarisha, 24-Parganas, whose matches were 
said to be of exceptionally good quality and could compare 
favourably with imported matches. The slicks were made of 
dhanicha plant and sold at 5 paise per dozen. It had a market at 
Calcutta and was sold at 7/1, Marquis Street.“^ Then there were 
Abhay matches of average quality, and sold at 4, Gobinda 
Sarkar’s Lane, Calcutta.^^* 

In 1911, the Calcutta Match Factory was set up by one S. N, 
Mitra*. No Europeans were engaged, and it had no Directors. 
The concern procured wood from the Sunderbans through con¬ 
tractors. The contractors hired boats, felled the trees and brought 
the timber by country boats to Beliaghata and Ultadanga. The 
aratdars and shopkeepers then procured and sold those 
to the concern which brought the timber to the factory by bullock- 
carts. The factory manufactured splints and veneers, match-boxes 
and matches, and nearly the whole process of manufacture was 
done by machinery. The principal markets of its products occu¬ 
pied an area that was at a radius of 500 miles from Calcutta. 
Initially, this concern was in operation from 1911 to 1913-14, 
when it was closed down, until it had a revival in 1922.^^® 

*It is not definitely known whether this S. N. Mitra was the co-proprietor 
of the Bande Mataram Match Factory. 
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Most of these firms were engaged in small-scale production 
that had little chance of dominating market and meeting its 
demands. By 1914-15, all of them closed their shutters. However, 
during World War I, a number of other factories sprang up, which 
were as follows 

1. Santosh Match Factory, Purulia 

2. Laxmi Match Works, Cuttack 

3. Sas Match Factory, Ghatsila 

4. Sun Match Works, Ranchi 

5. Keraikela Match Factory, Chakradharpur 

6. Banpur Match Factory, Puri 

7. Match Factory at Arrah, Bihar 

8. Baldeo Match Factory, Kendrapara 

9. Swadeshi Match Factory, Muzalfarpur 

10. Rajmahal Match Factory 

11. Leo Match Factory, Rajgangpur 

12. Janapur Match Factory, Cuttack. 

Most of these works, however, ceased to work after a brief 
spell. The Director of Industries, Bihar and Orissa, attributed 
their failure to the following reasons :— 

a) insufficient capital; b) wrong selection of match machines ; 
c) wrong choice of factory sites ; d) want of proper technical 
help ; e) difficulty in obtaining proper wood for matches ; f) in¬ 
competent management ; g) inability to compete with foreign 
matches in the country with imported wood, veneers, splints, 
etc.“® 

Before World War I, imported matches flooding the Indian 
market came primarily from Japan and Sweden, the former 
sending 50% and the latter 30% of the total.With the beginn¬ 
ing of the world war in 1914, however, imports from Europe came 
to a halt, and the Japanese started enjoying a virtual monopoly 
in the Indian market. For the indigenous manufactures, this 
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ascendancy of Japan signified no basic change in their position. 
The support of the government was wholly lacking and there was 
no protective tariff, with the result that these budding match 
factories found it impossible to withstand destructive foreign 
competition. 

The end of the war in 1918 itself did not bring about any 
basic change in the situation. There was still no protection for 
small enterprises. However, there was the formation of the Indian 
Industrial Commission, where representatives from different 
indigenous companies raised demands for protective duties on 
different imported articles. There, however, was already some 
duty on imported matches to meet revenue needs. The revenue 
duties on matches was 5% ad valorem till 1916, and from 1916 to 
1921, it was raised to 7.5% ad valorem. In March 1921, it was 
12 as. per gross, and in March 1922, it was raised to Rs. 1-8-0 
per gross. 

This imposition of import duty generated a fresh impetus and 
thus the whole situation underwent changes to the benefit of the 
Swadeshi bourgeoisie. A large number of factories—small and 
medium—sprang into life in different parts of Bengal. These 
were :— Mr. M. N. Mehta’s Factory^ The Calcutta Match Factory, 
The Bengal Safety Match Works & Medical House, Ltd, Jalpaiguri 
Industries, Ltd, New Sunder ban Match Factory, Ltd, Bhagirathi 
Match Factory, Pioneer Match Factory, Bengal Match Works, 
Prasunna Match Factory, Bangiya Nirapada Match Factory, and 
many others.Side by side, a number of small and very small 
match-making firms—firms that were virtually cottage industries— 
were formed. At Ultadanga, Calcutta, alone, there were as many 
as 33 such concerns with capital ranging from Rs. 15,000 {Ram- 
puria Match Works, of 33, Belgachia Road), to Rs. 25 (Atul 
Krishna Das's Factory at Basak Bagan), the highest output being 
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100 gross and the lowest S to 7 gross (Griha Lakshmi Match 
Factory of 1, Sastitolla Road, Narkeldanga) per day.^‘® 

The whole process had, however, been facilitated by the 
invention of a guillotine machine for making splints and skillets 
in 1921 by Dr. M.C. Nandi of Comilla. Although this innovation 
led to increasing production along the lines of cottage industry, 
this machine was not suitable for bulk manufacture and quality 
products, and so was replaced by up-to-date German and Japanese 
machines. Although this venture failed to meet the needs of the 
time, Dr. M. C. Nandi set the ball in motion for those who would 
follow in his footsteps. The result was that some indigenous 
engineering firms then started manufacture of machines, imitating 
foreign models and adopting them somewhat to local needs.^®® 
The “pioneer builders of industrial hand machines” were Ghatak 
& Co. of Rai Bahadur Road, Behala.^^^ The other maker was 
B. C. Nandi & Co. of 20, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta.^^^ 
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Pencil, Penholder, Nib & Pen 


There were some Swadeshi industries which enjoyed a smooth 
growth in the sense that they could more or less escape cut-throat 
foreign competition simply on account of the fact that, except 
some imports from Bavaria and Japan, foreign competition here 
was less marked than what existed in other fields. One of these 
was pencil-making industry and the pioneer here was Messrs. 
F. N. Gupta & Co. 


Messrs. F. N. Gupta & 

This firm was founded in 1905 by Mr. Fanindra Nath Gupta, 
the grandson of Dr. Dwarikanath Gupta, who produced the then 
famous anti-malarial specific and set up the well-known firm, 
D. Gupta & Co. in 1840.^^^ It was a private firm owned by F. N. 
Gupta who invested Rs. lakhs in this enterprise. It was 
located at 5, Middleton Road, from which it was shifted to 12, 
Beliaghata Road, Calcutta. 

The growth of urban life, education, and the middle class 
brought the new need for articles like pencils, penholders, and 
nibs among the people. There was not a single indigenous firm 
anywhere in India at that time that dealt with these stationery 
goods. In his early life, F. N. Gupta himself associated with his 
family business und thereby gained necessary business experience. 
For the first 6 years of his association with this new field of 
production, he came across all kinds of difiSculties. First of all, 
he had to find out the suitable kind of wood. He tried several 
timber from the Mayurbhanj forest, but none of them was 
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successful. Then he got some information about jumper— 
best wood for pencil-making. He himself organised a party and 
conduced researches in the forests of Bengal, got hold of several 
timber that could be had at a short distance from the factory at 
Calcutta. Of these, two were found to be suitable. As juniper 
timber was not found in abundant quantities and as it was very 
costly, the firm found it too impossible to sell in competition with 
foreign goods. So the firm decided to procure its supply from 
East Africa. In this case, there was difficulty of transport. 
No regular steamer service was available, and it took 6 months' 
time for one consignment to reach Calcutta. Even when they 
were supplied in logs, there was the task of seasoning them, for 
they were exported in an unseasoned condition. 

Following upon timber, there was the need for graphite. Here 
also, the problem was to import it from abroad—this time, from 
Germany. It was sent in a powdered condition which had to be 
washed and freed from all kinds of impurities. Then the machinery 
for pencil-making had also to be imported. 

Thus withstanding the stress and strain in the formative 
years, the firm began to prosper. It manufactured penholders, 
pencils and nibs. The firm flourished so quickly that from 1907, 
the government made contracts to purchase its products. This 
was one of the very few instances when the government tended to 
express some sort of encouragement to indigenous enterprise. It 
is notable that unlike many other Swadeshi businessmen, F. N. 
Gupta did not go abroad to get training in manufacture, but started 
making these articles by the application of his own creative talent. 

As the firm was the biggest of its kind hitherto existing in the 
country, its market extended far beyond the borders of Bengal, 
going as far as Madras in the south. The sole agents for their 
penholders in Calcutta were the National Mfg Co. of 81/1, Okhil 
Mistry’s Lane^^®. With the progress of the firm, the factory was 
shifted from Middleton Road to Beliaghata Road. However, the 
expansion of business also implied difficulties in transport and the 
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railways imposed so exhorbitant rates of freight as to make it 
really difficult to carry on. Tn fact, railway freight charged for 
goods despatched from Calcutta to Madras was more than that 
charged for similar goods of equal weight from Japan to Madras. 

When the First World War broke out in 1914, F. N, Gupta 
handed over a substantial part of his factory to the Munitions 
Board for the production of war materials and himself supplied 
war needs from his own factory. Tn appreciation of his service to 
the government, he was awarded the title of ‘Rai Bahadur’, in 1920. 

From penholders, pencils and nibs, he extended his business 
to the branch of pen-making after the war. Tie sent his son 
Ramprasad Gupta to England and Germany to get necessary 
training and started manufacturing pens in his factory. The working 
capital rose to Rs. 5 lakhs and the firm gave employment to more 
than 300 workmen. Nibs were made from steel sheets and it is 
probable that the firm imported these from Birmingham.'-® In 
the mechanical department of the firm, these sheets were turned into 
dies, punches, brass eyelets, etc.’^’ 

Messrs. F. N. Gupta & Co. was truly the pioneer in this field, 
and it appears that it enjoyed a fair measure of success. It had 
accumulated capital at least partly from ancestral business and put 
the capital into circulation in a branch totally different from what 
D. Gupta was engaged in. Although there were initial difficulties 
about getting raw-materials, the firm could overcome this problem. 
What is more, it got some sort of a sympathetic attitude from the 
government. This was partly due to their service to the govern¬ 
ment during the war, and partly to the fact that it was a field where 
foreign competition was not so marked. It had a well-extended 
market and it is one of those Swadeshi concerns that functions 
even to this day. 

The Small Industries Development Co. 

Like F. N. Gupta & Co, this company made its mark in the same 
line during the same period. It was floated in 1908 in Calcutta by 
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Sailendra Nath Mitra with a subscribed capital of Rs. 83,590 at 
Rs. 10 each for 8,359 shares, of which only Rs. 52,050 were 
realised. Initially, there was some difficulty in raising capital. 
Some of the promoters, who promised ten thousands of rupees, 
backed out at the time of payment of their shares. Thus practi¬ 
cally the whole capital had to be borrowed from middle-class 
men—Mitra’s relatives and friends—at a high rate of interest. 

When capital was thus obtained, the company found it 
difficult to get suitable wood. After carrying on experiments with 
numerous kinds of wood, the only wood suitable for the purpose 
turned out to be Himalayan Cypress which was initially secured 
from the forest officer of the Patiala State and then the Forest 
Economist of Dehra Dun. However, when the company asked 
for regular supply, the forest officer of Jansuar charged Rs. 75 per 
ton—a price totally prohibitive for their purpose. When the 
hope of securing supply from Patiala was thus shattered, S. N. 
Mitra turned to Baluchistan which was the only source of juniper 
timber. Here also the Revenue Commissioner of Baluchistan 
was unable to comply.^^® 

The proprietor got rebuff also from the railways. The freight 
was so high that it was really impossible for such a small and 
budding concern to settle down. The company wanted the freight 
to be calculated on the actual weight and not on the marked 
carrying capacity of the wagon. Thus for bringing cedar wood 
from Quetta to Kalighat, the railways charged Rs. 460-6-0 for 
220 mds. whereas it took only 30 shillings per ton to import 
6 tons of cedar wood from London to Calcutta. 

Despite these difficulties, the company started pro¬ 
duction and flourished gradually. Initially, it started with 
pencils and buttons. The development was encouraging, and 
thus in 1911, it got an order of 2 lakhs of pencils from the Con¬ 
troller of Stationery. The order was supplied in due time, and 
although the quality of the pencils was entirely satisfactory, no 
further order was placed. The company then approached the 
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Chairman of the Railway Board, and the Controller of Stores, 

E. I. Railway, but they also did not place orders for some un¬ 
explained reasons. 

Thus being denied assistance from any quarter, either from 
the people or the government, the Small Industries Development 
Co. Ltd.^®® found it really hard to continue. Button, that it made 
from shells, was no longer produced, and, by 1918-19, only pencil 
was made. The situation was enough to drive the company into 
oblivion. 

Apart from these two premier companies, there was another 
pencil factory—a small one—at Baranagar, of which Mr. K. M. 
Chatterjee was the manager.^®^ 

While the indigenous pencil industry was championed by 

F. N. Gupta & Co. and the Small Industries Development Co. 
Ltd, the manufacture of penholders was led by the Golbadan 
Swadeshi Factory, though there were numerous other small 
concerns doing the same business. 

Golbadan Swadeshi Factory^^^ 

The factory was started in 1904-05 at Becharam’s Dewry at 
Dacca. The proprietors were educated middle-class people and 
the working capital was about Rs. 5,000. The holders were hand¬ 
made articles made of various woods, e.g, guava, latka, bel, 
pataka and sandal. These hand-made holders had to compete 
with the machine-made holders of Germany and England. There 
were as many as 23 brands, of which about a dozen had the 
maximum sale in the market. Some of the holders were well¬ 
shaped and comfortable to use, and were easily mistaken for 
imported holders. The price, according to contemporary standard, 
was also moderate, ranging from 2 as. to 9 ps. each. There 
were about a dozen operatives in regular pay, whose income 
varied from Rs. 10 to Rs. 25 per head per month. 

130. For problems faced by these two premier pencil-making companies, 
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The demand for penholders showed steady increase and, far 
from being confined to a limited area of Dacca, it extended its 
wings to find favourable markets in all parts of Bengal. When 
G. N. Gupta made his survey in 1907-08, the proprietors were 
confident that they would compete successfully with those already 
available in the market.^^^ 

There were also a number of small concerns that manufactured 
nibs and penholders.. These were as follows :— Gupta & Co. of 
Uzirpur, BarisaP^^; Singha & Basil Co. of 1, Santiram Ghosh 
Street, Calcutta, which made 4 or 5 varieties of penholders*®® ; 
Swadeshi Bhandar, Purulia*®® and Bandhahpara Karmasamiti, 
Uzirpur, BarisaP®'^—both of which made nibs ; Sen & Co. of 
Comilla*®®; Lalana Mohan Roy Bros, Kotalipara Faridpur'*® ; 
Swadeshi Silpa Niketan of 6, Mirzapur Street, Calcutta***^ ; S. U. 
& Co. of Choupunni, P.O. Dattapara, Noakhali—makers and 
sellers of holders^ ; Country Pen Industrial Co. —manufacturers 
of holders of good quality*; Barisal Nib Manufactory, 
Barisal**®, etc. There is also some reference in a contemporary 
journal to one Santipada Gupta, who returned from Japan after 
getting necessary training, and opened a pencil factory at 
Manicktolla.*'** 

As in the case of other industries, so also here, many persons 
made individual attempts in making pencils, holders and nibs that 
were exhibited in different local and district industrial fares and 
won acclaim for their quality. One U. Ghosh, a student of the 
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Bengal National College, manufactured nibs of excellent quality.’^® 
Ramchandra Bhattacharya and Probodh Chandra Basu—both of 
Sarisa, 24-Parganas,^“ Sashibhusan Paul of Daulatpur School, 
Gosthabehari Karmakar of Nagarpur, Mymensingh^*®, were some 
of the nib-makers of some repute, while Ashutosh Ghosh of 
Rahamatpur, Barisal, specialised in both nibs and penholders.^*® 
Contemporary journals are full of references to Swadeshi makers 
of stationery goods. Gnanendra Mohan Mitra of Tangail, made 
nibs out of German silver.*®® Nabadwip Chandra Karmakar of 
Bhola, Barisal, made nibs out of the same material. The nibs 
were of average quality and could at most be used for 3 months.*®* 
Amiya Kumar Karmakar of Panrer Hat used to make nibs and 
holders out of copper and brass.*®2 Another nib-maker using 
copper and tin was Mohim Chandra Karmakar of Bhola, Barisal.*®® 
Penholders were made by one Gopal Chandra Chattopadhyay of 
the same place.*®* Haricharan Karmakar of Rahamatpur, Barisal, 
made nibs out of machines which were his own invention.*®® 
Swadeshi lead pencils were manufactured by one Rajcndranath 
Sen of Kumirmora, Hooghly. These were made out of totally 
indigenous ingredients and their sole agent at Calcutta was 
Swadeshi Niketan of 344, Upper Chitpur Road.*®® Then there 
were Jogendra Narayan Karkun of Mymensingh and Radhanath 
Karmakar of Uzirpur, Barisal, who turned out nibs.*®’ One 
contemporary journal, Swadeshi mentions a number of other budding 
entrepreneurs. Mohendranath Karmakar and Keshab Chandra 
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Mondal of Bankura, made lead pencils and holders Tinkari 
Chattopadhyay of Dighpar made lead pencils Surendranath 
Paul of Bankura did wooden holders.^®® while Mohim Chandra 
Dey of the same district, introduced some new variety by manu¬ 
facturing nibs of copper, nibs for drawing pictures, and fountain 
pens.^®' 

There is no doubt that the coming into being of such a large 
number of units—both in individual capacities as also in the 
manufactory scale—testified to the existing favourable climate for 
industrial growth. However, the quality of the products was 
never beyond question. It has been reported that a naib of the 
Gouripur estate of Mymensingh, in a letter to his employer from 
Sunamgunj in Sylhet, wrote “with great difficulty, with a bad, old 
and worn-out swadeshi nib”. It is better not to make generali¬ 
sation on the basis of this single evidence and describe the quality 
of the nibs as ‘atrocious’.^®^ What we can maintain is that as 
these nibs were made by persons who were mere apprentices in the 
field and had to work under several constraints (with the notable 
exception of F. N. Gupta & Co.), the quality of the products 
could be described as average and, by no means, of a high 
standard. 
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Comb & Button 


Like many other industries, comb and button had been in 
use in India for a long time. Combs could be made of a number 
of materials, viz, wood, horn, ivory, tortoise shells, etc. Common 
people like the Santhal sweepers used wooden combs that were 
much cheaper than those made of horn, tortoise shell or ivory— 
things that satisfied the needs of the upper-class people. 

With the advent of colonisation, however, the situation 
changed. There was in Scotland the Steward Co. which manu¬ 
factured combs—probably the biggest of its kind in U. K. and 
having a large world market—and turned out nearly 1 crore combs 
every year.*®® They specialised in horn-made combs. But as 
horns were not found in abundance in England, these had to be 
imported from other countries. Cow-horns came from South 
America and Austria and buffalo-horns from India, China and 
Siam, all of which were then dumped into the factory and made 
into combs for the market.*®^ Besides England, Japan, Germany 
and Austria were also comb-producing countries and they traded 
their goods in the Bengal market as well.*®® These imported 
articles to a large extent destroyed indigenous comb industry. 

The really effective challenge to foreign competition at that 
stage lay not so much in the revival of handicraft industry— 
though that also needed to be done—as in the production of goods 
on a mass scale. The first to attempt it was the Small Industries 
Development Co. Ltd. floated in 1908. It made buttons out of 
shells. However, due to the unsympathetic attitude of the 
government and the railways, it had to stop production of buttons 
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within a few years.The really effective challenge having the 
power of sustenance came with the establishment of the Jessore 
Comb, Button and Mat Mfg. Co. Ltd. 

The Jessore Comh^ Button & Mat Mfg. Co. Ltd.^^’’ 

The company came into being in 1909 at the town of Jessore 
at the initiative of a local landowner and Babu M. N. Ghosh, 
the manager of the factory. Mr. Ghosh went to Japan to get 
technical education, and on his return to Bengal he, along with 
several other local people of Jessore, embarked upon this scheme to 
start a company in their native town. It was registered on 28 June 
1909 with a nominal capital of Rs. 50,000, with its office at the 
house of Babu Jnanendranath Chowdhury of Sastitolla, town 
Jessore.’^®® The Directors and shareholders of the company con¬ 
sisted of Indians, not Europeans, and the company decided to 
manufacture combs, buttons and mats.^®® This was one of the 
pioneer companies in this line of business, not only in Bengal, 
but also in India. 

The initial problem was that of the accumulation of capital. 
The required capital was Rs. 50,000. But as the people had a 
general apathy towards investing in budding enterprises, the orga¬ 
nisers could secure only Rs. 25,000 in course of 3 years. The sub¬ 
sequent attempt to raise a loan of a few thousand rupees from 
the loan offices of Jessore, and local and Calcutta banks on the 
security of machinery and manufactured articles, also was in vain. 
The result was that people connected with supervisory work had 
to go about canvassing the country for the supply of capital, 
which, in turn, affected effective supervision and control of the 
concern. 
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The next question was that of possession and acquisition of 
land. It was really difficult to find that at a place that was close 
to the river side or to the railway line. Then the Jessore Muni¬ 
cipality was approached, and after much persuasion, the Commi¬ 
ssioners finally agreed to give them the land at a much higher 
price on lease for 99 years and on certain ridiculous conditions. 
The condition was that if the factory was removed or liquidated, 
then the land along with the buildings and the machinery would 
go to the municipality. 

Capital was thus acquired and land taken. The next problem 
was that of technical training and the purchase of machinery. 
M. N. Ghosh, who went to Japan for 3 years, got direct practical 
experience and training in a Japanese government institution, 
where he watched the cultivation of camphor plants and the 
production of raw camphor for some time and learnt the manu¬ 
facture of celluloid. Machinery was ordered from Japan and 
12 sets of machines were purchased.^’® Celluloid was imported 
from Germany and camphor available in the local market. People 
from the middle class joined the factory as actual producers, each 
getting Rs. 7 per month to start with, which was gradually 
increased. 

Thus overcoming the initial hurdles, the company readily 
started manufacturing comb, button and mat. But then new 
hurdles cropped up. Inland railway charges were so exhorbitant 
that it was really difficult to transport raw-materials, machines 
and finished goods. As for example, the company took up the 
manufacture of mats with grass reeds that had to be procured 
from Midnapore. But the railway charges on reeds from Midna- 
pore to Jessore were so excessive that mat-making had to be 
stopped. The same difficulty arose on the occasion of the visit 
of the Governor of Bengal to the factory. Then the company 
had to bring some sulphuric and nitric acids and methylated spirit 
for experimental purposes from Calcutta to Jessore—a distance 
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of only 74 miles—by paying so heavy a freight that the cost of 
celluloid became twice as much as what the company estimated. 

Thus it had to cease production of mats and confine its 
manufacturing work only to combs and buttons. The articles 
were such that these were always in demand. The annual turn¬ 
over was about Rs. 12,000 worth, and it got consumers not only 
in Jessore, but also in different parts of Bengal, even encompassing 
Madras and Bombay. When these goods reached the market, the 
concern was faced with the difficulty of pushing them in the 
face of Japanese, German, Austrian and British competition. 
Despite these, the concern advanced steadily so much that it could 
declare 4% dividend both for the years 1912-13 and 1913-14. 

However, with the breaking out of World War 1, there was a 
change in the existing situation. Before the war, the firm used to 
import celluloid from Germany; now they seriously thought about 
making celluloid themselves. When Germany was declared an 
enemy country, it tried to get the material from Japan, but failed. 
The concern then fell back upon its own resources and began 
using horn for the purpose. More money was given by the 
Maharaja of Kasimbazar, and the production was thus in full 
swing. The quality of its products was so high that it won acclaim 
even from the Anglo-Indian business community, whose mouth¬ 
piece, Capital praised them for “excellent finish, durability and 
and quality”^and shared the hope that when the plant was fully 
occupied, and raw-materials in regular supply, the outturn of 
combs would be trebled. The condition was so encouraging that 
in 1914-15, the capital of the company was increased to Rs. 2 
lakhs. 

We can get some idea about the financial position of the 
company from the extent of increase/decrease of capital, as 
illustrated in the table below 
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TABLE : 8.1 


Year 

Capital at the beginning 
of the year 
Authorised Issued 

Rs. Rs. 

New capital 

Authorised Issued 
Rs. Rs. 

Total capital 

Authorised Issued 
Rs. Rs. 

1910 

50,000 

— 


6,191 

50,000 

6,191 

1911 

Ditto 

6,191 

— 

6,421 

Ditto 

12,612 

1912 

Ditto 

12,612 


13,933 

Ditto 

26,545 

1914 

Ditto 

26,545 

— 

109 

Ditto 

26,654 

1915 

Ditto 

26,654 

1,50,000 

— 

2,00,000 

Ditto 

1917 

2,00,000 

Ditto 


8,980 

Ditto 

35,634 

1918 

Ditto 

35,634 

— 

674 

Ditto 

36,308 

1919 

Ditto 

36.308 

— 

1,708 

Ditto 

34,600 

(Mar) 

1919 
(Sep) 

1920 

Ditto 

34,600 

8,00,000 

(decrease) 

10,00,000 

Ditto 

10,00,000 

Ditto 

— 

1,500 

Ditto 

36,100 


Source: St. No. 4...Suppl. to the CG, 12 July 1911, pp. 904-08; Ibid..A 
September 1912, pp. 1212-15; Ibid...21 July 1913, pp. 955-62; St. No. 4.. Prgs... 
Financial (Commerce) December 1915; Loc. c/7...2 August 1916, pp. 884-96; 
Loc. c/7...Commerce (Commerce) September 1918; 76/7/. September 1919; St. 
No. 5 ... /6/77...November 1920; Si. No. A...ibid: Ibid December 1921. 

It appears from the table that the company made gradual 
progress, its issued capital showing more or less an uniterrupted 
increase, except in the year 1919, and the authorised capital 
increasing to Rs. 10 lakhs at the end of the same year. 

The district of Jessore is well-known to people principally for 
its comb and button. There is no doubt that the Jessore company 
had the potential for sustained growth. It had accumulated 
capital from land surplus and the savings of the middle class. It 
had bought imported machines and made progress, despite great 
difficulties and unfavourable attitude of the government. The 
Jessore Comb & Button Mfg. Co. is one of those companies that 
owed its birth to the Swadeshi movement and lived up to enrich 
the long-standing heritage of Swadeshi industry in Bengal even 
today. 

There were some other firms doing the same kind of manufac¬ 
ture. One of these was the Dacca Trading Corporationy located 
at 5, Asok’s Lane, Calcutta, which made combs from horns.^” 
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While Jessore led in the field of combs, Dacca led in the 
field of buttons. The person to whom button industry of Bengal 
owed more than to anyone else was Jagadish Chandra Sengupta. 
In 1905 during the high tide of the Swadeshi movement, he formed 
the Dacca Button Mfg. Co. at Dacca.He turned out buttons 
by means of hand machines and struggled hard to have a place 
in the market for his products in the face of stiff foreign compe¬ 
tition. Gradually, he extended his business and in 1915, opened 
a factory at Calcutta and there installed button-making machines 
run by electricity. During the war, the firm supplied Rs. 1 lakh 
worth of buttons to the Government of India, which continued 
even after the war.^’° 

The buttons turned out by the two factories were made of 
mother-of-pearls, buffalo and other horns as also from bones. 
The buttons were excellent in quality, make and finish and earned 
acclaim at various exhibitions held in different parts of the country 
from time to time.^’® 

Gradually, a time came when it became quite impossible for 
a private concern like this to cope with the increasing demand. 
Thus on 25 August 1919, a new company, under the name and 
style of the Dacca Button Mfg. Co. Ltd. was formed with its office 
at 2-G, Bentinck Street, Calcutta.^” It had an authorised capital 
of Rs. 5 lakhs, divided into 50,000 shares of Rs. 10 each. A five- 
member Board of Directors^’® was formed, consisting of the 
following members :- 

1. P. C. Roy 

2. Hemendra Kumar Roy Chaudhury, senior partner, 
Messrs. Maharajah Harendra Kumar Roy Chaudhury, 
Merchants, Hatkhola, Calcutta 

3. Saurendra Nath Mitra, zamindar, Hooghly and Calcutta 

4. J. C. Mukherjee, rtd. sub-judge & landlord, Calcutta 

5. J. C. Sengupta, Managing Director 

174. Prospectus of the Dacca Button Mfg. Co. Ltd. reproduced in ABPy 26 
August 1919. 

175. ‘Button Industry in Bengal and Sj. Jagadis Chandra*, in ibid. 

176. Prospectus . op. cit. 

111. St No. 2 .Prgs. of the Govt, of Bengal in the Commerce Deptt. 
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The name of the company that Jagadish Chandra set up 
spread far and wide. The name of Sengupta was quite familiar 
even in the European community and in Bombay and Madras 
Presidencies. He was acclaimed as the pioneer of this new 
industry.*’^ 

There were other centres in Dacca—though smaller in size— 
where mother-of-pearls buttons were manufactured. These were 
made of oyster shells,’®® that were bought in the local market for 
12 as. per 1,000. The daily average outturn was two gross of 
small buttons and half a gross of big buttons, while the average 
earning of the workers was Rs. 15 per month This was regarded 
as “a unique example of Swadeshi enterprise”.’®’ One of these 
prospering entrepreneurs was Babu S. Mitra, who had attracted 
consumers in Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. Among others 
engaged in this business were the firm of Ruplal Dutta, the Bande 
Maiaram Karkhana, the National Button Factory of Das & Co. 
and 3 or 4 other small shops. The price was moderate, small 
buttons selling at 12 as. per gross, and ordinary buttons at 
6 as. The demand for buttons was very great and had been 
continually on the increase. Although foreign buttons were sold 
in the market, these probably could not affect indigenous business 
much, locally-made buttons selling cheaper than foreign ones. 
However, as indigenous concerns grew up in substantial numbers, 
there was competition among them which, in turn, caused a 
lowering of their profits.‘®^ 

In Calcutta also, buttons were made by the Bengal Button 
Factory that was started at 130, Bagmari Road, under one who 
received technical training in Japan.’®® 


179. ‘Button Industry in Bengal.' op. cif. 

J80. For a discussion about shell manufactures in Dacca, see; T. N. 
Mukharji's *Art Manufactures of India' . op. cit, pp. 281-82, 

181. G. N. Gupta. op. cit, p.5S. 
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Dairy Products, Food, Biscuit etc. 


Colonisation affected the life of the people for the worse in 
many different ways. One of these was the ouster of country 
goalas (milkmen). In the urban areas like Calcutta, the goalas 
used to supply milk to the consumers by going from door to door 
and the sweet-shops and thereby earned a living. However, with 
the setting up of a large number of dairy farms of Eurasian and 
European origin in the fringe areas of Calcutta, the situation 
changed for the worse, and the goalas were systematically driven 
out from their age-old occupation.^®* 

In order to prevent this business from being monopolised by 
foreign farms, it was decided to start a dairy farm under Indian 
ownership and management, with indigenous capital, whereby to 
provide “an honourable means of livelihood by farming, to the 
young men of this country.”^®® With this end in view, the Bengal 
Agricultural & Dairy Farm, Ltd. was formed in 1907 with Rai 
Saheb Gopal Chandra Chattopadhyay as the Managing Director. 
It had a total capital of Rs. 5 lakhs, divided into 5000 shares of 
Rs. 100 each. It was proposed to partly purchase and partly 
lease out 1,000 bighas of land at Kanchrapara and Saptagram— 
places that were within the reach of Calcutta and located on the 
borders of two districts—24 Parganas and Nadia. The names of 
the Directors*®® were as follows :— 

1. A. Chaudhury, Bar-at-Law 

2. B. Chakrabarti, Bar-at-Law 

3. G. C. Bose, Principal, Bangabasi College, Calcutta 

4. Lt. Colonel U. N. Mukherjee 

5. Maharaj Kumar Bunwari Ananda, zamindar. 

184. Industrial India, May 1907, pp. 137-38. 
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6. Kishori Lai Goswami, zamindar 

7. Bepin Behari Mitter, zamindar 

8. Satish Chandra Pal Chowdhury, vakil, High Court 

9. Ramratan Banerjee, vakil. High Court 

10. Rai Saheb Gopal Chandra Chattopadhyay, Member, 
Bengal Provincial Agricultural Association 

11. Khan Bahadur Moulavi Serajul Islam, vakil, High Court 
and 12. .ladu Nath Sen, Commissioner, Corporation & Port 

Trust, Calcutta. 

Some other indigenous companies also came to be formed. 
Two firms were set up in \9{\, \\z,X\\c Indian Dairy &. Poultry 
Farm, Ltd. with a capital of Rs. 30,000 and located at 17, Sib- 
narain Das Lane, Calcutta,*” and the City of Calcutta Dairy Co. 
Ltd. with Rs. 50,000 as capital, and located at 16, Nawabdi 
Ostagar’s Lane, Calcutta.*®® 

It was probably partly as a result of their influence and partly 
due to the favourable atmosphere of the time that milk and milk 
products formed a branch of Swadeshi industry. One of these 
entrepreneurs was Bipradas Pal Chowdhury who established a 
dairy farm in Nadia.*®® w/i/k was prepared by N. N. 

Banerjee and sold at the Star Medical Hall, Bhowanipur, 
Calcutta.*®® Cheese was another dairy product. The Dacca 
cheese was made on the banks of the Dhanu at Itna in the 
Kishoreganj sub-division of Mymensingh. As local men did 
not know the process of manufacture, they had to depend on 
people from Dacca who flocked there during cheese-making 
season. It was a seasonal industry and the cheese was exported 
to other areas in large quantities. It was like hard cream made 
in balls like the common Dutch variety *®* Dr. P. N. Nandi of 

187. St. No. 2 . SuppL to the CG, 4 September, 1912, pp. 1201-1208. 
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11, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta, brought about some variety 
in indigenous food-making, when he made dextrinised food that 
was supposed to challenge competition “with those of foreign 
manufacture”. xhen there were Godbole’s Swadeshi cocoa 
and chocolates that could be had at 14, Mirzapur Street, 
Calcutta.*"® 

One of the novel and successful experiments in food was the 
manufacture of biscuits. Biscuit and loaf-making were done in 
Kishoreganj, Mymensingh. Instead of using machine for kneading 
flour, the makers did the work by hand and ladle. Although 
the product was of average quality, it was good enough for 
common use.*"* In Calcutta, there were some concerns which 
were engaged in this line of manufacture. One of these was the 
Bengal Bread & Biscuit Co. of Colootolla Street.*""' Another one, 
and probably the most notable one in this line, was K. C. Bose & 
Co. of Kala Chand Sanyal’s Lane. It was set up just at the 
beginning of this century, and initially the work was done by 
hand. However, by 1905, the firm advanced along modern lines 
by being developed into a biscuit and barley factory, driven by 
steam. The necessary machinery for the factory was imported 
from England, and the goods were manufactured on a thoroughly 
improved method and untouched by hand. The price was cheap 
and well within the reach of the common buyers. The firm 
turned out biscuit, barley, cornflower, curry powder, etc.*"" 

There is no deying the fact that a large number of small and 
medium firms sprang up in the first decade of the 20th century, 
which dealt in innumerable varieties of goods. But the production 
of commodities was not the only condition needed for those to reach 
the consumers at moderate prices. What was urgently required 
was to set up shops in as many parts of Bengal as possible—shops 

192. Ad. in BM, 14 March, 8 May, 1907. 

193. Ad. in BM, 12 March 1907. 

194. Supplement to the Report . op, cit. 
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that would act as places for storage wherefrom people could 
purchase what they needed. The idea was to collect all such 
articles in one place and thus facilitate their demand and consump¬ 
tion. With this end in view was formed in 1902 the Indian Stores 
Co. 

It had an authorised capital of Rs. 5 lakhs, divided into 5,000 
shares of Rs. 100 each, and was situated at 62, Bow Bazar Street, 
Calcutta. The Board of Directors consisted of the following 
members 

1. Maharaja Surja Kanta Acharyya Bahadur of Mymensingh 

2. Sita Nath Rai Bahadur, 67, Shobha Bazar Street. Calcutta 

3. R. N, Mukherjee of Messrs. Martin & Co, Calcutta 

4. Nalin Bihari Sircar of Messrs. Kerr, Tarruck & Co. 

5. Bhupendra Nath Basu, Attorney-at-Law, Calcutta 

6. Langat Singh of Muzaffarpur 

7. Maharaja M. C. Nandi of Cossinibazar 

8. J. Choudhury, Secretary & Managing Director, Barrister 
at-Law, Calcutta. 

Since its birth, the concern enjoyed most satisfactory progress. 
It was reported that till December 1903, the company sold shares 
worth Rs. 59,150 which fetched a profit of Rs 6,452, of which a 
dividend of 6% was declared.^’’® It was proposed to open two 
more branches, one each at Bombay and Howrah. 

A Swadeshi store was also set up with the same end in view 
by what came to be known as the Da\^n Society (1902-07). The 
Dawn Society had an Industrial Section, whose object was to 
make young Indians realise the importance of the industrial 
development of India and the revival of handicrafts. 

197. Unless mentioned otherwise, the discussion is based on Enclosure : J. 
•The Indian Stores, Ltd’, in Political Dept. (Conlidential Branch), Judicial. 
File No. 86(J)/1905. 

198. Katnala, Baisakh 1311, p. 244. 
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200. Sunil Kumar Sen’s ‘Economic Enterprise* in Atul Chandra Gupta (ed.); 
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Banking 


The control of banking businss in Bengal during the first half 
of the 12th century was mainly in the hands of Subarnabaniks, i.e., 
the indigenous bankers of Bengal. The situation, however, changed 
when Vallal Sen came to rule in 1158. The Subarnabaniks 
declined to advance money to the king at his need, and it is said 
that Vallal Sen took exception to it and deliberately gave them a 
low rank in the new caste hierarchy. This lower standing in the 
caste hierarchy exerted much evil influence on the Bengali banking 
caste, and ultimately contributed to the establishment of banking 
houses from other parts of India into Bengal.'^®^ 

The vacuum left over by the Subarnabaniks was filled in by 
people from Marwar, who surpassed the Bengali bankers both in 
wealth and reputation. They set up a Kothee at Patna and began 
to lend money to the servants of the English East India Company 
for the purchase of salt petre. The banking establishment of 
Hiramand Saho and Manik Chand began to prosper. By then, 
they had become firmly extrenched at the Mughal capital and now 
they set up their branches in areas like Calcutta, Benaras 
Murshidabad, Hugh and other places of northern India. The 
title of Jagat Seth was conferred on Fateh Chand, Manik Chand’s 
successor, by the Mughal emperor in 1722. 

The house of Jagat Seth became the greatest money-changer 
of India. They were the receivers and treasurers of Government 
revenue ; they minted money ; they were the sole purchasers of all 
the bullon imported into Bengal ; it was they who approved rates 
of exchange on different varieties of coins in Bengal and Bihar ; 
all the shroffs felt the all-pervading influence of the house of Jagat 
Seth. Thus for a period of more than 4 decades, from 1718 to 1760, 

201. See - ‘Introduction' by N.K. Sinha to J.H. Little’s of Jagat Seth, 

Calcutta, February, 1967, 
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this house became the centre of comercial credit in Eastern India. 
This house, however, began to decline with the rise of the British 
to prominence after the battle of Plassey and notably after the 
granting of Dewani to the English East India Company in 1765. 
Mir Qasim tried to set up the firm of Bolaki Das as a rival, but 
it was of no avail.Henceforth, all indigenous banking business 
had to be carried on in a situation that was basically different 
from that in which Jagat Seth predominated, because colonialism 
was already on its way towards establishing its control over the 
economy. 

Although banking business in the mid-18th century was 
controlled by non-Bengalis there were a number of Bengali bankers 
who did business both inside and outside Bengal, as also abroad. 
One of them was Gangabishnu Mullick—an ancestor of Raja 
Rajendralal Mullick, who acted as banker in Bengal, United 
Provinces as also China and Singapore in about 1770.^'*® In the 
19th Century also, we have Raghunath Das, one of the leading 
bankers and zaniindars of Dacca. Descending from the line of 
Abhiram Poddar in 1857, he had his head office at 49, Banstolla 
Street, Calcutta. It has been said that transactions worth Rs. 5 
lakhs were conducted there every day. The firm had business 
relations with a number of Marwari and Parsee firms as also most 
of the banks. Its reputation was such that disputes between 
different indigenous firms, of places like Banstolla, Sibtolla Street, 
Jorabagan and Hatkhola had to be resolved by the gomasta of 
this firm. It attained its peak period of prestige and financial 
strength at the time of Ruplal Das and Raghunath Das.^"* The 
other renowned banker and zamindar of the 19th century—also 
from Dacca—was Gour Netai Shahbanik Sankhanidhu.-®^ 

Thus it appears that the entrepreneurs of Bengal had a long 
experience of banking business. Most of these bankers were 

202. For this, see; ibid; N.K. Sinha ; The Economic History of Bengal, voi I. 
Calcutta, 1965, pp. 148-54. 

203. Bangsha Parichay . op. cit. vol, 1 Calcutta, Baisakh 1328 p. 393, 

204. Ibid, vol. 8 Pous, 1335, p. 195. 

205. Ibid, pp. 311-14. 
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also zamindars and the capital they thus accumulated was 
merchant’s capital and unsurious capital. But the person who 
made the most notable mark in the business history of 19th 
century Bengal was Dwarkanath Tagore -zamindar, dewan, 
banian, banker and industrialist, all combined into one. He 
launched the Union Bank in May 1829 with a capital of Rs. 15 
lakhs. It was not a purely Indian company, but the product of 
European and Indian collaboration. Apart from Tagore, some 
of the other Bengali shareholders of the Union Bank were Ashu- 
tosh Day (Rs. 3 lakhs), Promothanath Day (Rs. 3 lakhs) and Raja 
Nursingchundra Roy (Rs. 1^ lakhs)—the first two being the sons 
of Ramdulal Day, ihe Bengali millionaire.^®'’’ 

This tradition of banking business was continued by the 
Swadeshi entrepreneurs of Bengal at the beginning of the 20th 
century. Although a large number of Swadeshi banks came into 
being at the beginning of the present century, we confine our 
attention to the study of one single banking enterprise, namely, 
the Bengal National Bank, Ltd. 

Bengal National Bank, Ltd. 

One of the pillars of the Swadeshi movement was the Bengal 
National Bank that was registered on 13 September 1907^®’ with 
an authorised capital of Rs. 50 lakhs, divided into 50,000 shares 
ofRs. 100 each,"®* of which Rs. 10 lakhs had already been subs¬ 
cribed at the time of its inception.^®® Its registered office was 
located at 22, Canning Street, Calcutta.^^^® The object of the 
company was to become an important factor in the industrial 
advancement of the country and to actively assist in the develop¬ 
ment and extension of indigenous trade and industry. The 

206. For details and causes of the failure of the Union Bank, see : B.B. Kling : 
Partner in Empire Dwarkanath Tagore & the Age of Enterprise in Eastern 
India, Calcutta 1981, pp. 198-229. 

207. St. No. 4 .Suppl. to the C.G., 4 August 1909, pp. 1109, pp. 1109-13, 

208. Capital, 12 May 1910, p. 1013. 

209. Z)D-9A/, February 1908, p. 63. 

210. St. No. 2 .Suppl. to the C.G., 22 July 1908, pp. 1171-7?, 
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initiative and the bulk of the primary capital came from the 
leading zamindars of Bengal. 

The First Board of Directors^* * of the bank consisted of the 
following persons: — 

1. Maharaja Bahadur Sir Rameswar Singh, of Dwarbhanga 

2. Maharaja Bahadur Surjya Kanta Acharya Chaudhury of 
Mymensingh 

3. Raja Sreenath Roy, zamindar & banker 

4. B. Chakrabarti, Bar-at-Law 

5. Babu Prosad Das Boral, dealer in stock 

6. Babu Nandalal Roy, banker & zamindar 

7. Babu Giridhari Lai Roy, banker & zamindar 

8. Babu Muralidhar Roy, banker & zamindar 

9. Babu Upendranath Sawoo, merchant 

10. Babu Janokinath Roy, banker & zamindar, Managing 
Director. 

As Bengalis lacked experience in bank managemcnl, the 
Bengal National Bank had to employ an Englishman as the 
manager. However, there was great dissatisfaction among the 
shareholders because from the publication of the First Report 
on 7 August 1908 to that of the Sixth Report on 31 December 
1910, dividends had either not been declared, or done at a very 
low percentage. It was a truly difl&cult time for the budding bank, 
for the people were more interested in getting immediate returns 
than allowing the bank reach the stage of maturity. Thus, after 
much deliberations, the English manager was removed, and one 
Sailendranath Basu was put in his place. When the new manager 
took over, there were signs of improvement, so much so that 
from the publication of the Seventh Report on 30 June 1911 to 
that of the Ninth Report on 30 June 1912, the reserve fund of 
the bank increased from Rs. 20,000 to Rs. 40,000 and dividend 
declared rose from 4% to 5%.^^“ Fixed Deposits were received 
and interest allowed at the rates of 4% for 6 months, 4^% for 
12 months and 5% for 2 years.^^® 

211. Ad. in The Bengalee, 6 February 1908. 

212. Byabosa-o-Banijya, Kartik, 1319, pp. 376-78. 

213. Capital . op, cit. 
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However, the position of the Bengal National Bank Ltd, was 
by no means sound, and it appeared from the Auditor’s Report 
on the affairs of the bank that there was "‘shortage of security” 
and that a sum of Rs. 3,23,815-8-9 had remained unsecured and 
that a sum of Rs. 2,50,000 was credited to the account of one 
B. N. Dass without any plausible explanation.^^* That the 
financial position of the bank was unsatisfactory is evident from 
the percentage of dividends declared since its beginning till 1920, 
as illustrated in the following table 


TABLE: 82 


Year 

Dividends p.c. 

7 August 1908 

Nil 

31 December 1908 

Nil 

30 June 1909 

Nil 

31 December 1909 

00/ 

/o 

30 June 1910 

Nil 

31 December 1910 

2% 

30 June 1911 

4% 

31 December 1911 

4% 

30 June 1912 

5% 

1913 

N.A. 

1914 

N.A. 

1915 

N.A. 

1916 

N.A. 

1917 

Nil 

1918 

Nil 

1919 

Nil 

1920 

N.A. 

Source : Byabosa-O’Banijya, Kartik 1319, pp, 376-78 : CCGIG, 19 May 1920; 
CCGIG, 16 June 1921. 


214. ‘Report regarding the unsatisfactory state of affairs of Bengal National 
Bank, ‘Financial Deptt. (Commerce Branch). File No. lJ-30. Prgs. B 
121-12S. November 1914. 
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It was not possible for the Directors to restabilise the position 
of the Bengal National Bank, and thus it gradually went into 
oblivion.However, before it was liquidated, it helped in the 
building up of a number of Bengali enterprises.^*® 


215. Brojendra Narayan Chaudhury, in his memoirs, put the blame on the 
brother*in-]aw of Bhupendranath Bose and Sailendranath Bose, the 
manager, for its ultimate liquidation. See : Smriti-o.Pratitee, Calcutta, 
August 1982, p. 189. 

216. Biswakarma . op.cit, p, 113. 



Insurance 


In the early years of British colonial rule in Bengal, insurance 
business was largely in the hands of British Agency Houses of 
Calcutta. These Houses lent money at a high rate of interest and 
conducted business themselves. It all started with the contributions 
of the civil, military and medical officials of the East India to the 
funds of the Agency Houses, and affluent Indians also began to 
advance money to the same. What the family of Jagat Seth did 
in the past was done by these Houses at a later date. European 
business fell into their hands ; they became agents for planters 
and merchants, bankers receiving deposits and making advances 
for the exploration of the interior, as also issuing paper money 
themselves. They speculated in all parts of the world and also 
foreclosed mortgages on the ruin of speculations and became 
“shipowners, house-owners, farmers and manufacturers”^*^’ them¬ 
selves. Thus Agency Houses became the Money Moguls who 
were in control of the economy by virtue of their financial 
supremacy. Such a situation continued till 1830-34, when the 
Burmese War led to their decline and fall. 

Although some Indians connected their fortunes with these 
Houses, it docs not mean that insurance in an embryonic form was 
an importation from the West. In fact, germs of indigenous 
insurance existed in Bengal for a long time past. The Sinni 
of Satyapir—-prevalent among the Muslims—was no doubt a crude 
system of insurance. Sometimes, widows used to retire in holy 
places handing over all they had to some rich neighbour on the 
condition of the receipt of monthly allowance for life. This was 
a crude form of annuity. There was also the system of river 
insurance business on ^‘payamanta" cargo boats carrying goods 

217. N. Das : ‘The Old Agency Houses of Calcutta’, in The Calcutta Review, 

March, 1933, p. 317. 
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between Kalna and Calcutta.Although scientific principles of 
insurance were not known to the Indians at that time, insurance, 
in its rudimentary form, did exist. 

Besides these, there were some mutual insurance concerns in 
the 18th and 19th centuries—concerns which came to be known as 
the Laudable Societies —an European creation. The shareholders 
of these Societies made a contract among themselves to do insurance 
business for a fixed period, at the end of whieh they divided the 
profit among themselves, leaving a certain percentage for the 
creation of a new Society. Many well-known Indians like Dwarka- 
nath Tagore, Prasanna Kumar Tagore, Raghuram Gosain, 
Rustomji Cowasji, Ashutosh Day, Pramatha Nath Day, Nilmony 
Mutty Lai and Biswanath Motilal had large interests in these 
Societies.^^® 

It was probably as early as 1840 that Indians realised the 
utility of life insurance on scientific principles. This attempt 
probably failed.A similar attempt was made in 1865. It was 
reported in the Indian Mirror that— 

“...So far back as August 1865, some of the leading gentlemen 
in Calcutta, among whom we may mention Raja Sutto Shurn 
Ghosal Bahadur, Babus Ram Gopal Ghose, Hiralal Seal, Peary 
Chand Mittra, Nawab (then Munshi) Amir Ali Khan Bahadur, 
projected a company to be called the Indian Life Assurance 
It had a capital of Rs. 10 lakhs, divided into 2000 shares of 
Rs. 500 each.222 This, however, did not develop for some reason 

218. For details, sec : J.M. Datta : ‘Germs of Indigenous Insurance’ io IW, 
December 1933, pp. 556-58 ; P.C. Ray’s Presidential Address at the 
Indian Insurance Conference, Lahore, liV, May 1934, pp. 265-72. 
Rammohan Roy was also well-aware of the importance of life insurance. 
See : liV, January 1934. 

219. J.C. Bagal ‘Mutual Insurance Concerns of those days. The Laudable 
Societies', in IIV, January 1934, pp. 43-48. 

220. J.C. Bagal: 'Indian Life Assurance Companies in the Making’ in IW, 
August 1933, pp. 392-95. 

221. Cited in ibid. 

222. See : “Hiralal Seal” in Narendranath Laha : Subarnabanik Katha o-Kirti, 
Calcutta, 1940, p. 34. 
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or other.*®^ Another life assurance company was promoted by 
people settled in Calcutta, which came to be known as the ffincfu 
Family Annuity Fund. It was established in 1872 and was the first 
of its kind in Bengal.®^^ It was a purely philanthropic institution 
limited to the Hindus to provide a monthly income after the death 
of the subscriber for the maintenance of their widows, children 
and dependent relatives.^^® The decade of the 1890s also witnessed 
a phenomenal increase in the establishment of a large number of 

provident insurance companies. 

Thus Bengal had a long tradition of insurance business 
—a tradition which found its fullest expression during the Swadeshi 
era at the beginning of the 20th century. 

The interesting fact is that there had been some sort of a 
mushroom growth of insurance companies during the first 2 
decades of the present century, but the majority of them lacked 
staying power and ceased to exist after a very brief life. For the 
sake of our present study, we propose to concentrate on one 
insurance society that showed powers of survival and growth more 
than any other, namely, the Hindusthan Co-operative Insurance 
Society^ Ltd. 

Hindusthan Co-operative Insurance Society Ltd. 

This insurance society sprang into life during the high tide of 
the Swadeshi movement. In the first decade of the 20th century, 
Bengal’s finances were controlled largely by foreign banks and 
insurance companies which siphoned off a large amount of money 
in the guise of insurance protection or remuneration for financial 
service. What was needed was to find out the means whereby 
indigenous interests could be developed. Funds had to be raised 
from the people and those had to be invested for the advancement 

223. For details, see : J.C. Bagal’s ‘Indian Life Assurance Cos.' op. cit. 

224. The earliest insurance company of Indian origin was the Bombay Mutual 

Life Insurance Society, Ltd. established in 1871 in Bombay, See : Ad. in 

Byabosa-o-Banijya, Baisakh 1347. 

225. IW, January 1933. pp. 100-01. 

226. ‘Provident Insurance Societies’, in IW. April 1935, pp. 255-65. 
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of indigenous commerce and industry. It was also thought that 
it would thus be able to open out large avenues of employment to 
the young people of the country.**’. In other words, people should 
shake off dependence on foreign interests, stand on their own feet 
and see to their own advancement on their own merits. The 
result was the formation of the Hindusthan Co-operative Insurance 
Society, Ltd. On 8 May 1907,**® with a capital of Rs. 1 crore 
divided into 1 lakh shares of Rs. 100 each.**® 

Initially, 7 persons—landowners and professional people— 
formed an association. They were as follows**® 

1. Brojendra Kishore Roy Chaudhury, zamindar, Calcutta 

2. Surendra Nath Tagore, zamindar, Calcutta 

3. Satish Kumar Banerjee, teacher & author, Calcutta 

4. Sarat Kumar Mullick, physician 

5. Sris Chandra Roy, zamindar, Pabna 

6. Surendra Kumar Banerjee, medical practitioner, 
Calcutta 

7. Rabindranath Tagore, zamindar, Calcutta. 

They nominated a Central Board**^ consisting of people 
belonging to different classes and professions, such as, 18 zamin- 
dars (two of whom were bankers and 1 was a merchant) 2 bankers 
(they were also zaminders), 20 pleaders, 2 news editors, 5 indus- 
trialist-cum-entrepreneurs, 6 physicians, 6 managers and dewans of 
landed estates, 1 stock broker, 1 merchant (he was also a zamin- 
dar) and 9 other professional people. 

All the members of this Central Board weje Bengalis and the 
control of finances was in the hands of zamindars. 

The Society was formed with Surendranath Tagore as the 
General Secretary—who formulated the constitution and financial 

227. IW, January 1934, pp. 69-71. 

228. St. No. 2. Suppl. to the C.G.. 22 July 1908, pp. 117-72. 

229. See: Memorandum of Association of the H.C.I.S. Ltd. in File No. 
1743{A) at the Office of the Registrar of Cos. W.B. 

230. Ibid. 

231. Schedule : A in Articles of Association, in File No. 1743(A). ibid. 
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scheme; zamindar B. K. Roy Chaudhury of National Council fame 
accepted the post of Treasurer ; Dr, S. K. Banerjee of Medical 
Secretary; Hirendra Nath Datta of legal adviser and Chairman 
of the Board, and Ambika Charan Ukil was the main organiser.^®^ 
Nalini Ranjan Sarkar became the General Manager at a later 
date.*** 

Surendranatli Tagore himselt described the beginning of the 
Society in a most colourful language :— 

“We were then (1905-1907) in the heyday of the Swadeshi— 
but where was Swadeshi to be had ? Stores were necessary to 
supply the would-be consumers. Cottage industries were necessary 
to supply the would-be stores. Money and men were necessary to 
carry on the would-be industries. Not that our people were 
unwilling and unfit, but they were overburdened with family 
worries. How could this man-and-moncy power be set free, 
gathered and mobilised ? This, in brief, was the chain of needs 
that led our Founder, Ambica Charan Ukil, to think of an 
Insurance Organisation on National lines, and to seek a band of 
workers prepared to give concrete shape to his conclusions.”®®^ 

Although the Society was thus opened, it encountered a 
number of problems on the way. The share money, that was 
received before registration, had nearly been exhausted to meet 
preliminary expenses. The premium income for some years could 
not be expected to pay expenses and leave a surplus to be funded 
to meet claims. Where from could the money be found ? Indus¬ 
trialists would not provide cash unless they got controlling power. 
At that stage, the Society adopted “one-man-one-vote principle”, 
the device of making the shares payable in small annual calls to 
suit the ordinary pocket without strain, and the financial scheme 
of restricting the expense charge on the Policy-holders to 25% of 
the premium income, managing the rest by a loan from the 

232. IW, July 1933, pp. 361-62 ; March 1934, pp. 185-201. 

233. IW. January, 1933, pp. 71-73. 

234. Speech of Mr. Surendranath Tagore on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee 

Celebrations of H.C.I.S. Ltd, in IW, March 1934, pp. 185-201. 
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annually following-in share money, to be recouped later on when 
savings became available. These precautionary measures enabled 
the Society to overcome crises both then and thereafter. - ^ ® 

The H. C. I. Society had a very humble beginning. It started 
its operations in Rabindranath’s house at Jorasanko,'^®® from 
where it shifted to 8, Hastings Street, Calcutta.^®’ Therefrom it 
was removed to 14, Hare Street, and then to 30, Dalhousie Square, 
Calcutta.Finally, it was shifted to 6/A, Corporation Street, 
Calcutta.^®® The promoters acquired the lease of the land on the 
condition that a building costing at least Rs. 6 lakhs would have 
to be created on it. This was an amount that was literally beyond 
the capacity of the Society to spend. At this juncture, the milli¬ 
onaire zamindar, Brojendra Kishore Roy Chaudhury and Maha¬ 
raja M. C. Nandi offered to erect the building for the Society.^*® 
Thus was the Hindusthan Buildings —the largest building in 
Calcutta at that time—erected on a 5-bigha-plot. 

However, problems were not late in coming. The erection 
of the largest building in Calcutta alarmed the foreign companies 
and they started throwing abuses at the Society. Financial 
journals were subsidised for this purpose ; some of the Society’s 
own shareholders were purchased to create disturbances at the 
Society’s orders, and agents were paid to spread damaging half- 
truths and untruths broadcast over the radio. The promoters 
defended the Society against all such propaganda by a series of 
wordy warfare in leading newspapers of the time and thereby made 
the Society better known to the people.^*^ 


235. Ibid. 

236. Ibid. 

237. Letter dt. 10-5-1907 From Satis Kumar Bancrjee, Dy Supdt, H.C.I.S. 

Ltd, To The Registrar of Cos, in File No. 1743(A) . op. cit. 

238. Letter dt. 2 October, 1909 From General Secretary, H.C I.S. Ltd. To 
The Registrar of Cos. in ibid. 

239. File No. 1642(A) of the Bengal Laxmi Cotton Mills, Ltd. of the Office of 
the Registrar of Co, W.B. 

240. Speech ofS N. Tagore . op. cit, 
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The Society also made some quieter methods of propaganda 
work in educating the public in the values of insurance benefits. 
It issued a number of leaflets, pamphlets, etc. which acted as 
weapons in the hands of its canvassers. Insurance education 
through lantern lectures constituted an important feature of the 
Society. Several novel assurance plans had also been introduced. 
One of these was the Deshbandhu Policy. This policy combined 
the benefit of income protection for some years in case of 
premature death of the bread-earner, followed by the capital 
itself becoming payable on a given contingency. In case of death 
of the Assured within 20 years, it provided a guaranteed income 
equal to y^^th of the sum assured per annum, payable each year 
following the Assured’s death, till the completion of the said 
period of 20 years when the sum assured, itself became payable 
in full. In the event of survival of the said period, the sum 
assured was payable at death thereafter by which time the family 
was expected take care of itself. 

Another speciality of the Society was its investment policy. 
It did not follow the then existing practice of investing exclusively 
in Government Securities, but made a judicious distribution of 
investment over a number of branches.^^® This policy enabled it 
not only to obtain high yields on the average, but also acted as a 
stimulus to the growth of civic life and the expansion of national 
enterprises. The H.C.I. Society thus truly became the pioneer in 
providing homes for people with small means. 

That the Society made progress most satisfactorily is evident 
from the following figures 



Table 

: 8*3 


Year ending 
30 April 

Total business 
in force 

Annual Premium 
Income 

Life 

Insurance 

1912 

Rs. 77,29,769 

Rs. 3,81,812 

Rs. 4,57,096 

1917 

Rs. 1,09,60,338 

Rs. 5,68,189 

Rs. 24,33,747 

1922 

Rs. 1,35,24,737 

Rs. 6,87,882 

Rs. 44,67,541 

Source; IW, 

January 1934, pp. 69-71 




242. IW, January 1933, pp. 71-73. 

243. IW, January 1934, pp. 69-7 J, 
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From 1917, bonuses were being paid to policy-holders at an 
increasing rate, as the following figures will show :— 

TABLE: 8.4 

Year ending 

Bonuses declared 

30 April 

per 1000 per year 

1917 

Rs. 5 

1922 

Rs. 15 

1927 

Rs. 20 Endowment Assurance 
Rs. 15 Whole life Assurance 


Source : IW, January 1934, pp. 69-71. 


The Society also played a notable role in the development of 
indigenous industries by advancing loans to Swadeshi companies. 
As for example, it gave a loan of Rs. 1 lakh to the Bengal Luxmi 
Cotton Mills, Ltd. during its formative years.^** 

The rapid and uninterrupted progress of the Society can be 
ascertained from the steady increase of its capital during 
1908-1919. The figures are as given in the table below 


TABLE : 8.5 


Year 

Capital at the beginning 

New capital 

Total capital 


of the year 






Authorised 

Issued 

Authorised Issued 

Authorised Issued 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1908 

1,00,00000 — 


22,210 

1,00,00,000 

22,210 

1909 

Ditto 

22,210 

— 

88,021 

Ditto 

1,02,231 

1910 

Ditto 

1,07,231 


1,93,706 

Ditto 

2,75,937 

1911 

Ditto 

2,75,937 

_ 

3,46,694 

Ditto 

6,42,631 

1912 

Ditto 

6,42.631 

— 

2,85,098 

Ditto 

9,27,729 

1913 

Ditto 

9,27.729 


2,86,000 

Ditto 

12,13.729 

1914 

Ditto 

12,13,729 

— 

2,82,123 

Ditto 

14,95,852 

1915 

Ditto 

14,95,852 


49,996 

Ditto 

15,45,848 

No increase no decrease for the years 1916 <6 1917 



1918 

Ditto 

15,45,848 

— 

4,25,880 

Ditto 

19,71,728 

1919 

Ditto 

19,71,728 

— 

1.15,170 

Ditto 

20,86,898 


Source: St. No. 4...SuppI. to the CG. 4 August 1909. pp. 1109-13 ;/6W..6 
July 1910, pp 912-17; Ihid..A2 July 1911, pp. 904-08; /6W ..4 September 
1912, pp. 1212-15 ;/Wrf...23 July 1913. pp. 955-62 ; Ibid. 5 August 1914, pp. 
1149-60 ; St. No. 4..Financial (Commerce) December 1915 ; Loc. cit... 
2 August, 1916, pp. 884-96 ; Loc. c//...Commerce (Commerce) September 1919 ; 
Ibid .. .December 1921. 


244. B.K. Lahiri, the Managing Director, B.L.C. Mills Ltd, says in a state¬ 
ment dt. 12 February 1917 that the Company was mortgaged forRs. I 
lakh to the H.C.I.S. Ltd. See: File No. 1642(A) of B.L.C, Mills, Ltd, 
at th9 Office of the Registrar of Cos. W,B, 
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Hurdles 

One of the serious problems faced by Swadeshi insurance 
companies was the presence of foreign competition. There is no 
denying the fact that as in other enterprises, so also in life insurance, 
foreign companies had been in a favourable position by virtue of 
being the first in the field and having, by then, expanded their 
business, and accumulated capital from trading. Those were so 
much extrenched in the field as to make it extremely difficult for 
the late-comer indigenous concerns to compete. Not only did the 
foreign companies arrive first, they also enjoyed the advantage 
of being of a composite character, combining life and other 
insurance within each. On the other hand, indigenous companies 
were life companies. Superimposed upon this was the active 
assistance given by the Government to the foreign companies. 
An unwarranted distinction was made between them and indige¬ 
nous concerns in that the former were not called upon to submit 
the same returns, nor to give them any deposit. The other 
detrimental factor was the internal weakness of the indigenous 
companies. The cut-throat competition among them was so great 
that it acted as a source of strength to their foreign counterparts. 
Their failure to combine to meet a common menace only served 
to further their hardships.^^® 

Despite these difficulties, Indian insurance companies could, 
by 1933, obtain over Rs. 15^ crores worth of new business, whereas 
the share of foreign companies, by then, was Rs. 11| crores.^^* 

Peculiarities—criminal cases 

It is true that the Swadeshi epoch gave a fillip to the 
development of indigenous insurance companies, so that they 
began to acquire a rising share of the business available, and 

245. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar : 'A Survey of Indian Insurance’, in IFR, March, 
1933, pp. 62-65 ; ‘Presidential Address’ of Mr. N.R. Sarkar at the Fifth 
Session of the Indian Life Offices Association, published in IW, March 
1933, p. 181 ; N.R. Sarkar : ‘Problems Before Us.’ in IW, March 1933, 
pp. 195-200. 

246. Presidential Address . (bid, 
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succeeded to meet, at least to some extent, a want long felt by the 
people. However, side by side, this period also witnessed the 
formation of several concerns which were financially unsound. 
The result was that a number of fraud cases were registered 
against some of them, while complaints regarding some others 
poured in at the office of the Registrar of Companies. 

In the district of Chittagong, two cases were instituted, one 
each against the agents of the Bengal Marriage Provision Fund 
and the Northern Circars Life Insurance Co. In the former case, 
it was reported, one Bharat Chandra Dey of Patiya, the agent of 
the Fund, induced the policy-holder, Ram Kumar Pattar by false 
representation, to make over his policy to him, and by submitting 
forged documents to prove that the marriage of Ram Kumar’s 
son, Ananga, had taken place, he managed to get payment of 
Rs. 23-14 from the concern. In the latter case, criminal breach 
of trust in respect of Rs. 4 was committed by one Nagendra 
Chandra Chakraborty—the agent of the Northern Circars Life 
Insurance Co. of Madras. The agent realised the sum from one 
Gour Chandra Das on account of a premium from April to July 
1912, but did not deposit it with the company. Miscellaneous 
enquiries were also conducted by the C.I.D. Bengal, e.g. regarding 
Silchar Arya Insurance Co. which testified to the non-payment of 
claims committed by the agents of various insurance companies 
and provident societies.®^’ It was also reported that some of these 
companies used stamps worth 1 anna, instead of 6 as on their 
policies, thereby causing loss to the government.®^" 

The result was that people started discontinuing payments of 
premiums for fear of non-payment of their claims when they 
were due. The situation became such that in the district of 
Chittagong, more than half of a little over 100 insurance compa¬ 
nies of the district had ceased to exist by the end of 1912. This 

247. Extract from the report of Inspector Jogesh Chandra Sen of the Bengal 

CID, regarding Insurance Fraud cases in Chittagong, reproduced in 

'Reports Regarding Insurance Companies and Provident Societies’. Politi¬ 
cal (Confidential) File No. 166, Serial No. 27, 1912. 

248, Ibid. 
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fear of non-payment of claims affected not only indigenous, but 
also foreign companies, viz, those of Calcutta, Punjab and Madras. 
The collection of subscriptions of foreign companies also 
decreased, so that they were at a loss what to do regarding the 
demands for payments of claims.^^® 

Numerous complaints were also lodged by the shareholders 
to the Registrar, Provident Insurance Societies, Bengal, in 
response to which the government instituted several enquiries. 
Mr. Thomas A Palmer was appointed to inspect the accounts of 
the Namasudra Provident & Banking Corporation^ Ltd.^^ Warrants 
on the charge of cheating were issued against the 3 Directors of 
the Divine Banking & Insurance Co. Ltd. and a search was 
conducted by the police at the office of the company and residences 
of the accused, and all books and papers were seized. Mr. Palmer 
was appointed to hold an enquiry as to the solvency of the 
company."®^ Enquiry was also conducted by Mr. Palmer into the 
affairs of the Namasudra Banking & Insurance Co. Ltd. and 
prosecution was instituted by the police at Bakerganj in Bengal 
against the Managing Agent of the company for “professional 
swindling and criminal misappropriation’' ; the registration of 
the company was henceforth cancel led. 

More serious charges were made against the Dharma Sarna- 
vaya Ltd. Kalidas Chatterjee—one of the share-holders of the 
company, in a letter to the Registrar of Joint Stock Cos, Bengal, 
alleged that the the company had suffered a loss of more than 

249. Ibid. 

250. Enquiry as to the solvency of the Namasudra Provident & Banking Corpo¬ 
ration. Ltd. in Financial Deptt. (Commerce Branch), File No. 3E-6. 
Prgs. B. 345-346, July 1915. 

251. Appointment of Mr. T.A. Palmer to investigate the affairs of Divine Ban¬ 
king & Insurance Co. Ltd. Financial Deptt. File No. 3E-4 Prgs. B 308-311, 
August 1915. 

252. Letter From W. Stather, Registrar of It. St. Cos, Bengal To The 
Secretary to the Govt, of Bengal, Financial Deptt. dt. 30 September, 
1915. Enquiry into the affairs of the Namasudra Banking & Insurance Co. 
Ltd. Financial Deptt. (Commerce Branch). File No. 3E-6. Prgs, 
B 154-155. October, 1915, 
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Rs. 1 lakh ; yet they declared a dividend of 25% which was 
totally unjustified. The company owed debts of Rs. 4,000 to 
Messrs. Pyne, Hughman & Co. and of Rs. 7.000 to the Bengal 
Cabinet Co. Their intention, according to the complainant, in 
declaring a 25% dividend was to deceive the public, so as to 
induce the public to think that the company was in a flourishing 
condition and buy more shares. He also charged its organiser, 
Mr. Ambika Ukil—the same person who organised the Hindus- 
than Co-operative Insurance Society, Ltd.—of taking Rs. 600 as 
monthly salary when the company was in total bankruptcy. He 
also alleged that the company had submitted a false copy of the 
auditor’s report to the government.^®® In response to this, the 
government appointed Mr. E.W. Yiney to investigate and report 
on the affairs of this concern.®®^ The outcome of enquiry was 
however, not disclosed. 

There were some other interesting complaints that led to the 
institution of enquiry into the affairs of the Co-operative Provi¬ 
dent Fund. Ltd. by Mr. Palmer. It was reported that 4 Directors 
of the said company tendered resignation in protest against the 
action of shareholders who made a special settlement with the 
retiring managing agents—who owed the Society a large sum of 
money—contrary to the advice of the said Directors. Some 
complaints regarding non-payment of claims from policyholders 
were also received by the Registrar.®®® 

It was primarily due to these complaints and the failure of 
some of these unsound companies that led to the passing of the 
Insurance Act of 1912 and the Provident Insurance Act of 1912.*®* 

253. See : 'Report on the state of the affairs of the Dhurma Samavaya Ltd/ 
‘Financial Deptt. (Commerce Branch) File No. 3E-5. Prgs. 317 lo 326 
December 1915. 

254. Ibid. 

255. ’Investigation into the affairs of the Co-operative Provident Fund Ltd. by 
Mr. T.A. Palmer', in Financial Deptt. (Commerce Branch). File No. IJ-IO. 
Prgs. B 257 & 258, November 1916. 

256. R.M. Ray : Life Insurance in India. Its History. Law. practice & problems. 
Bombay and Calcutta, 1941, pp. 27-28. 
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When these Acts came into force, numerous indigenous companies 
went into liquidation, while fresh ones came into being. 

According to the statement of the Government Actuary rela¬ 
ting to 2 years since the passing of the Act, the amount of life 
assurance funds held by Indian companies during 1913-14, incre¬ 
ased by nearly Rs. 50 lakhs, which, by August 1915, exceeded 
Rs. 5|crores, while the total sums assured had increased during 
the same period by about Rs. 1| crores and which, by August 
1915, amounted to nearly Rs. 22| crores. It is true that large 
companies accounted for the major part of this increase ; still 
many smaller companies had materially improved their position 
up to the period to which their published accounts related. It 
was also stated that the general improvement of these indigenous 
companies would have been far greater but for the adverse con¬ 
ditions created by bank failures in Bombay and the Punjab.-” 


257. See : Govt, resolution dt. 28 August, 1915 on ‘Review of the Working of 
the Indian Life Assurance Companies Act’, \9\2t in Prgs. of the Govt, of 
Bengal in the Financial Deptt. (Commerce) for the month of December 
1915. 



IX 

Government Policy 


In order to make a proper study of the development of 
industries in India, it is imperative to understand the nature of 
their relationship with the colonial government. It is here that 
the industrial policy of the British-lndian government makes its 
importance felt. The fundamental principle that guided the 
policy of the British government in its relationship with colonial 
India ever since it captured political power, was more or less the 
same, though there were periodic shifts in emphasis. One was 
the interest of British merchants and industrialists—settled both 
in Britain and India, and the other was the existence and stability 
of colonial rule itself. These two interests frequently coalesced, 
although the latter always tended to prevail over the former. 
The single fundamental principle was the preservation of British 
rule, and it is this factor that dictated their industrial policy. 
We propose to discuss here not the general industrial policy of 
the government, but the policy of the Government in relation to 
the small and medium Swadeshi enterprises of Bengal. 

The earliest manifestation of this policy was the attempts 
made by the English East India Company, whose function was 
to collect raw-materials and send them to Britain to develop 
British industry. India was thereby transformed into a raw- 
material appendage to the metropolitan economy. Indian 
agriculture itself was turned into a raw-material exporting branch 
of the British industry. The company also made certain attempts 
to improve those branches from whiph its export trade was 
largely drawn. The effects of this traditional policy persisted 
even after the company ceased to exist as a trading body. 

This stage of merchant capitalism was replaced by that of 
free trade which came in the wake of the Industrial Revolution 
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in Britain. India was henceforth to be exploited not merely as 
an exporter of raw-materials, but also as a vast market for the 
factory-made goods produced in Britain. In 1882, in response 
to the demand of Manchester Chamber of Commerce for the 
repeal of import duties, all import duties, except on salt and 
liquor, were abolished. In 1894, however, financial considerations 
led to the imposition of a low duty on cotton, petroleum and 
salt. But, side by side, there were offsetting excise duties on 
cotton piece-goods and salt of Indian produce. In 1899, a coun¬ 
tervailing duty on bounty-fed sugar was introduced, and the rate 
was increased in 1902-03. But the duty was reduced again follow¬ 
ing the sugar convention of 1903. This periodic abolition and 
imposition of tariff duties (which constituted a part of the indus¬ 
trial policy) were the results partly of the demands of the indus¬ 
trialists settled in Britain, and partly of various political consider¬ 
ations. The only industry to get state patronage was the iron 
and steel industry of the house of Tatas that was set up as a 
corollary to the introduction of railways.^ 

Under these circumstances, the development of indigenous 
industries was left entirely to the initiative of private entrepre¬ 
neurs. Even without state patronage, Swadeshi entrepreneurs of 
Bengal made their mark in the production of various commodities 
on their own,** particularly during the high tide of the anti-Parti- 

1. The whole discussion is based on the following sources S, K. Sen ; 
Studies in Economic Policy and Development of India, 1848-1926. Calcutta, 
1966 ; D. R. Gadgil: The Industrial Evolution of India in Recent Times 
1860-1939, New Delhi, 1979 ; Romesh Dutt : The Economic History 
of India, vols. I & 2, New Delhi, September 1976 ; fiipan Chandra : The 
Rise and Growth of Economic Nationalism in India. Economic Policies 
of Indian National Leadership, 1880-1905, New Delhi, January 1977 ; B. B. 
Misra : The Indian Middle Classes Their Growth in Modern Times, New 
Delhi, 1978 ; A. K. Bagchi: Private Investment in India 1900-1939, New 
Delhi, 1980; Dharma Kumar (ed.): The Cambridge Economic History 
of India VoL 2, 1757-1970, Delhi 1982. As I have found the major portion 
of these books relevant for my purpose, no separate page references are 
given. 

2. A detailed account of the history and growth of indigenous industries has 
already been given in the previous chapters. 
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tion campaign. However, initial attempts were made by the 
government in this regard during the last quarter of the 19th 
century. These were manifested in two ways. One was the 
provision—though very much imperfect—of technical and indus¬ 
trial education ; the other was the collection and dissemination 
of commercial information to whom that might concern.^ One 
expression of the latter policy was the Calcutta Exhibition of 
1884-85, which led to the setting up of the Calcutta Commercial 
Museum, and to the examination of Indian industrial resources 
by the Reporter on Economic Products. Sir George Birdwood’s 
study on the ** Industrial Arts Of India’', the *^Indian Art Journal", 
the Indian and Colonial Exhibitions held in London in 1886,* 
were isolated efforts in the same direction. With the same end 
in view, a series of monographs® on different industries of Bengal 
were written. A number of experts were also employed to 
investigate matters of industrial importance and to awaken 
interest in them, while the Geological Survey of India engaged 
itself with the study of the economic uses of minerals*. 

Side by side, certain individual attempts were made by 
Europeans to bring about improvement in the condition of cottage 
industry of Bengal. The most prominent of them was E. B. 
Havell, Principal, Government School of Art, Calcutta. He 
disputed the prevalent notion that hand labour in manufacture 
had become a thing of the past and opined that hand manufac¬ 
tures could be developed and improved quite as much as mechani¬ 
cal industry.® He stood for an improvement upon the existing 
hand-loom and advocated the use of “fly-shuttle” loom’, which, 

•jiThe G.S.I. had one of the most important functions to perform, namely, 
to discover the unknown resources that could he exploited in the interest 
of British rule. 

3. Report of the IIC1916-18. London, Indian Reprint 1932, pp. 68-72. 

4. Ibid. 

5. For a complete list, see Bibliography. 

6. E.B. Havell, “The Industrial Development of India", in Dawn, February 
1902, pp. 203-206. 

7. It was invented by John Kay—an English weaver about the mid-18th 
century, and this invention gave England the supremacy in the textile 
markets of the world. 
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it was said, would increase efficiency by about 15%. Although 
Havell was not the first to introduce it in Bengal,^ he certainly 
contributed much to its propagation by setting up the weaving 
school at Serampore." This advocacy of fly-shuttle proved to 
have played a notable part in the extension of its use to 30 districts 
of Bengal in 1921.^“ 

However, the step which the Government of Bengal itself 
initiated was the undertaking of large-scale surveys of cottage 
industries and the preparation of several reports on that basis. 
In a span of 25 years, from 1890 to 1915, there were 4 such 
surveys and reports. The basic object of these surveys was to 
ascertain the condition of Swadeshi industries and to find out the 
nature of its relationship with them. The earliest of these 
surveys was made by E. W. Collin in 1890. The principal arts 
and industries of Bengal were investigated and various suggestions 
were made for their improvement.^^ By 1908, some of Mr. Collin’s 
suggestions had been implemented. 

Meanwhile, indigenous entrepreneurs had begun to feel the 
necessity of forming an organisation that would unite and 
harmonise the actions of the indigenous merchants of Bengal. 
With this end in view was formed the Bengal National Chamber 
of Commerce in 1887. The Executive Committee consisted of 
the following members 


8. The fly-shuttle had been in use for a long time in some areas, particularly 
at Serempore, Hooghly, During the Danish rule at Serampore, someone 
might have imported a European handloom and taught the weavers how 
to use it. see : Havell, op. cit. 

9. E.B. Havell: ‘The Industrial Development of India-2’, in Dawn March 
1902. pp. 245-250. 

10. For details, see : Census of India, 1921, Vol. 5. Bengal. Part: 1 Calcutta, 
1923. pp. 400-01. 

11. E.W. Collin: Report on the existing Arts & Industries In Bengal. Calcutta, 
1890, p. 31. 

12. Proceedings of the First Annual General Meeting of the BNCC held 
on 30 April 1887, in Report of the Committee of the year 1887. Calcutta, 
1887. 
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1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 


Rai Buddree Das Bahadur—President 

Babu Bhoyrub Chundra Roy Chowdhury 

Babu Chandi Lall Singh 

Babu Damodar Das Burman 

Janoki Nath Roy 

Hadlee Noor Mahomed Jachariah 

R. D. Mehta 

Babu Kanai Lall Khan—Treasurer 
Babu Sita Nath Roy—Honorary Secretary 


Vice Presidents 


It is pertinent to point out in this connection that all the 
surveys and technical training were the outcome of, among other 
factors, pressures generated by the formation of Swadeshi 
industrial concerns of different sizes and the nationalist press that 
demanded protection to Indian industry.’'^ Swadeshi industries 
received a great stimulus during the anti-Parlition campaign of 
1905-06, when the cry for the boycott of foreign goods was added 
to the general propaganda in favour of the manufacture and use 
of indigenous products. Nationalist press argued that boycott 
and Swadeshi would “mutually stimulate” each other, the former 
creating a market for the latter.^^ 


This movement for the boycott of foreign goods generated the 
most bitter reaction from the Anglo-Indian business community 
settled in Bengal. Their anger was expressed through their 
mouthpiece, Capital, which amply testified to the extent to which 
they were affected by the implementation of this slogan. In one 
of its issues, it said : “...I wonder if it ever occurred to these 
blatant oratorical humbugs who are crying for the boycotting of 
British goods, that all international trade is a system of barter; 
that imports are paid by exports, and that if a company does not 
buy, neither can it sell...Bengali partriotism of the mock heroic 
order speedily evaporates when it touches the Bengali pocket. 
The stump orators should cease to be children and begin to learn 
to be men”.*® In another outburst, it remarked that the “boycott 
craze” is only “an infantile disorder like measles and mumps. 


13. Bipan Chandra. op. cit. Chapters 2&3. 

14. ‘Graduated Boycott', in BM, 26 April 1907. 

15. ‘Current Coin', in Capital, 17 August 1905, p. 286. 
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although it may give some of the sufferers a bad quarter of an 
hour while it lasts’’.^® Some time later it said that it “did not make 
for freedom, but for slavery. It was an ill-started attempt to 
manacle the poor people and to attempt to force them to pay 
Rs. 1-8 for a poor commodity where they could have got a much 
better article for Re. 1. It carried the sentence of death in its 
own bosom”.” 

The reasons behind this attitude is not difficult to ascertain. 
The boycott movement affected the interests not only of the 
British businessmen residing in Britain, but also those of the 
Anglo-Indian businessmen”.^® On the contrary, they spoke in 
favour of the development of indigenous industries with indigen¬ 
ous capital and management. Capital said, “ . I confess I would 
like to see a cotton spinning and weaving factory planned, erected, 
engineered and financed entirely by Bengalis...”.^® In a later 
issue, it declared: “...The movement for the fostering of native 
industries is an altogether right one and deserving of all encoura¬ 
gement by all lovers of India...The same view was aired 
again when it wrote : “Every European in India would be glad 
to help the swadeshi movement which means the steady and 
natural development of all commercial and industrial possibilities 
of this great country...Then again, it wrote : “...We are all 
advocates of true Swadeshi, and the fostering of native 
industries...This anti-Boycott, pro-Swadeshi attitude on the 

16. ‘Current Coin’, in Capital, 5 October 1905, p. 624. 

17. ‘Current Coin’, in Capital, 18 October 1906, pp. 752-53. 

18. It is interesting to point out that British industrialists settled in India were 
very much vocal in favour of protection, for the ofBcial policy of laissez 
faire paralised the development of Indian industries, the major portion 
of which was owned by the British industrialists in India. For a study of 
the conflict between British imperial policy and the short-term interests 
of British businessmen in India, see : Parimal Ghosh’s “Calcutta versus 
Dundee; Aspects of Industrialisation in Colonial Rule 1888-1905", in 
Bengal Past & Present, January. June, 1980, pp. 22-28. 

19. ‘Current Coin’, in Capital, 24 August 1905, p. 333. 

20. ‘Current Coin' in Capital, 14 September 1905, p, 479. 

21. ‘Current Coin’, in Capital, 16 November 1905, pp. 862-63. 

22. ‘Current Coin’, in Capital, 15 August 1907, pp. 338-40. 
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part of the Anglo-Indian business community is not difficult to 
explain. It might be that as the official policy showed favour more 
to British industrialists than the Anglo-Indian bourgeoisie, they 
wanted to put some pressure on the government and in this, 
they possibly hoped to get the support of Swadeshi entrepreneurs. 
The other explanation, though a negative one, is that the growth 
of indigenous industries—still in the formative stage—, they 
thought, would be unlikely to affect their interests in Bengal. 

The attitude of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce 
was somewhat similar to the approach of Capital. The Bengal 
National Chamber was, strikingly enough, not in favour 
of the boycott of foreign goods; they advocated co-operation with 
the Europeans. They said : “...True Swadeshism is always free 
from hatred of all that is bideshi; for a sure and steady growth of 
swadeshism required the help and co-operation of our European 
friends. Their ripe business experience and valuable advice are of 
material assistance to us. Providence has placed our destinies in 
the hands of the great British nation, and it should be the endea¬ 
vour of every true Swadeshist so to comfort himself as to derive 
the greatest possible benefit by our association with all that is best 
and noblest in that great nation.”^® Rai Sita Nath Roy Bahadur 
remarked ; “ ..We are poor because of our mutual distrust, we 

are poor because of the disappearance of our arts and industries...” 
Then he hastened to add : “It is from no antipathy against 
foreign goods but 1 say all this from sheer necessity for providing 
food and subsistence to famished people., that it has become 
necessary to revive our decayed industries’’.^^ 

The attitude of the Anglo-Indian bourgeoisie of favouring 
Swadeshi minus boycott, as also the views of the BNCC, must 
have influenced the government to some extent. In 1908, the 

23. See : ‘Lord Miato & Swadeshism’, in Speech of Maharaja Kumar Rishee 

Case Law, President, BNCC, Prgs. of the Annual General Meeting held 

on 12 February 1909. The Anmal Report of the BNCC for the year 1908. 

24. Prgs. of the Annual Meeting held on 2 August 1906, in The Annual Report 

of the BNCC for the years 1904 & 1905. 
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Viceroy, in his Budget speech in the Imperial Council, said, “1 am 
far from saying there is no political unrest, but 1 believe that we 
shall find much more justifiable unrest in respect to economic 
difficulties than in the region of so-called politics. That unrest 
will be associated with the development of Indian home indus¬ 
tries...India will require to cherish her young industries”.-'' 

In 1905, a separate imperial Department of Commerce & 
Industry was opened.*® In the discussions of the Bengal Legisla¬ 
tive Council during February-March 1908, Mr. Streatfield, in reply 
to a question by Babu Deba Prasad Sarbadhikari, said that the 
importance of providing locally for the testing of country manu¬ 
factures such as steel, iron and cement was recognised by the 
government; and that proposals in this regard had received care¬ 
ful consideration, although no scheme had till then been san¬ 
ctioned.** Later on, in a letter dt. 26 February 1909, it was made 
clear that requisitions for scientific investigation of Indian 
products should only be sent to the Imperial Institute when it was 
evident that owing to their special character or for any other 
reasons they could not be conducted with advantage in India.*® 

In 1908, two government reports were published. The first 
was made by Mr. J. G. Cumming,*® and it contained two parts. 
In Part 1, he dealt with the technical and industrial education in 
Bengal, while in Part 2, he improved upon the survey of indigen¬ 
ous industries, made by Mr. Collin in 1890. 

The second report was made by G. N. Gupta. It dealt with 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, and for the first time suggested the 
creation of a new department of industries; the opening of a 

25. Cited in The Bengalee, 14 April 1908. 

26. Report of the IIC . op. cit. 

27. CG. 25 March 1908, pp. 19-20. 

28. Letter No. 1694-1704-15, in Scientific Investigation of Indian products by 
the Imperial Institute. General Deptt. (Misc. Branch) File No 2—73 Nos. 
7-8, April 1909. 

29 . J.G. Gumming : Review of the Industrial Position and Prospects in Bengal in 
1908 with special reference to the Industrial Survey of 1890: (Part 2 of 
Special Report) Calcutta, 1908, pp. 45-47. 
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central Technological Institute ; the starting of factories instead of 
schools with classes for giving education on the process of manu¬ 
facture and the advocacy of direct state assistance by pioneering 
new industries and by rendering financial help to those firms or 
individuals willing to engage in any profitable industry.^® 

Although three surveys were made and their reports along 
with the recommendations were published, very little was done. 
The Government of Bengal, however, created a new post, that of 
the Superintendent of Industries, for Bengal in 1910, though, for 
some reason or other, not much was achieved. 

Although recommendations practically went unheeded and 
very little useful work was done, the Government of Bengal issued 
a Circular to all Heads of Departments. Dwelling on the methods 
of affording government patronage to industries worked by small 
capitalists, it admitted that very often no business-like system was 
followed in obtaining local supplies of articles required by various 
departments of the Government of Bengal. In order to encourage 
local industries, it called upon all departments to call for tenders, 
stating the minimum quantities required in a definite period. It 
advised all departments to order local supplies of articles and also 
to divide a contract among different firms.^^ 

Closely following this was the holding of the Dacca Conference 
of 1909, organised by the Eastern Bengal and Assam Government. 

30. G.N. Gupta : A Survey of the Industries and Resources of Eastern Bengal 
& Assam for 1907-1908. Shillong, 1908, pp. 112-17, 

31. A Z.M. Iftikhar-uI-Awwal: The Industrial Development of Bengal 
1900-1939. New Delhi. 1982, p. 42. 

32. Circular No. 48. Government Encouragement to Small Industries. Revenue 
Deptt. (Misc. Branch) From F.W. Duke, Offg. Chief Secretary to the 
Govt, of Bengal To The Heads of Deptts.. reproduced in Industrial India, 
January 1909, pp. 13-14. It is important to note in this connection that 
local purchase of stationery goods was also done in the 1880s, although 
there was no definite policy or government instruction at that time. See : 
Despatch from the Secretary af State requesting that expensive hand-made 
papers should be kept dry, especially when they are to be used binding into 
hooks. Financial Deptt. (Stationery branch) File No. ], Prgs. B3-4, 
January 1888. 
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Evidently influenced by Gupta’s suggestions, it made proposals 
involving the creation of a Department of Industries and the 
establishment of a central technical institute at Dacca, one of 
whose functions being to impart practical training under commer¬ 
cial conditions. The introduction of pioneer factories was also 
proposed. However, till the formation of the Indian Industrial 
Commission in 1916, no practical effect was given to these 
proposals.®® 

We have already pointed out that at the beginning of the 20th 
century, a number of Swadeshi steamer companies were formed to 
carry cargo and passengers from one part of the country to 
another. This greatly hampered the interests of foreign shipping 
rings. Realising this, the BNCC remarked that the success of 
Swadeshi companies “need not . cause uneasiness in any quarters, 
for in my opinion the rivers here are wide enough and the trade 
and commerce of these provinces...large enough to allow a slice 
of it to be given to the children and let them live without any loss 
or inconvenience to the monopolists.”®^ 

At the same time, the Chamber was critical of the attitude 
of the Railway Administration which did nothing to encourage 
indigenous companies. The BNCC approached different lines 
and asked them to allow the Indian Steamer companies the privi¬ 
lege of through-booking from any mofussil station to Calcutta or 
any other railway station; but all of them declined to do so on the 
ground that privilege was the sole monopoly of the combined 
service. The BNCC asked : “Why a very valued privilege be 
exclusively restricted to the enjoyment of a particular company 
and denied to others. It is such a differential treatment, which 
produces heart-burning and tends to strangle Indian enterprise”. ®5 

There were also complaints against foreign steamer companies. 
Ferry service carrying suburban daily passengers owned by a 

33. For details, see : Report of the UC . op. cit, p. 72. 

34. Presidential Speech in Prgs. of the Annual General Meeting held on 22 

Api\\\9\l,mT'he Report of the BNCC for the years 1909 & 1909, pp. 

1M2. 

35. Ibid. 
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foreign company plied between Jagannath Ghat and Baranagore. 
The steamers moved at such a great speed that very often small 
crafts laden with jute and other commodities sank, thereby causing 
serious loss to the small craft owners. The BNCC asked the 
Port Trust to see that such happenings were not repeated.®® 

Accompanied with these protests were the demands for 
government patronage to indigenous enterprise. In a letter dt. 
Calcutta, 21 November 1913, Rai Sita Nath Ray Bahadur, 
Secretary to the BNCC, wrote to Mr. H. F. Samman, Secretary 
to the Government of Bengal, Education Branch, suggesting that 
provisions should be made for training in tanning and leather 
industries, such as saddlery, boots, bags, etc.®^ Regarding paper 
manufacture, the Chamber stood for imparting proper technical 
training to the Mohammedan Jolas and thereby revive the 
declining industry to the benefit of the people of Bengal.®® It 
also called upon the government to give proper training for curing 
tobacco and instruction to those directly involved in the manu¬ 
facture of steel trunks, iron safes, padlocks, etc.®® However, 
despite the survey reports and demands from the Indian side, 
practical assistance was yet to become a reality. In January 1915, 
the Manager of the Jessore Comb, Button & Mat Mfg. Co. Ltd. 
equired whether the government had been aiding any indigenous 
industries in Bengal. To this, the reply from the government 
came in the negative, simply stating that “Government arc not 
giving any direct assistance to any particular industry”.^® 

In 1915, the fourth survey report prepared by Mr. J. A. L. 
Swan was published. Mr. Swan studied the existing position of 
such industries as the previous industrial surveys of 1890 and 1908 
showed to be capable of expansion, considering on which line 
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advance was possible. In carrying out his survey, he consulted 
representatives of the classes which might be expected to provide 
capital for indigenous industries, and tried to contact those who 
might make use of capital. In course of discussions in the Bengal 
Legislative Council, Mr. Stephenson, in reply to a question by 
Babu S. N. Banarji, said that the government had taken no action 
to encourage the manufacture of glass, matches, cotton goods and 
paper. Apart from silk and sugar which were referred to the 
Department of Agriculture, the only industry to get some 
encouragement was dyeing and tanning. At Sibpur Civil Engi¬ 
neering College, in the Department of Tinctorial Chemistry, there 
were a well-equipped laboratory, a dye-house and dye-works. 
Artisans were admitted^^ and a class started. It had artisans 
from districts like 24-Parganas, Bankura, Dacca, Hazaribagh and 
Patna.^^ 

Mr. Swan started with the proposition that “the encourage¬ 
ment of Government might take a more active form than it has 
hitherto done”, and recommended arrangements for the supply 
of suitable wood by the Forest Department to match, pen and 
pencil-making industries, banking facilities, establishment of 
co-operative credit societies and demonstration factories.^® 

Mr. Swan’s report was received with much enthusiasm and 
on 26 July 1915, Babu Surendra Nath Banerjee moved a resolution 
at the meeting of the Bengal Legislative Council, calling upon 
the Government of Bengal to give effect to these recommend¬ 
ations.'** Meanwhile, as World War I had already begun, the 
government thought it unwise to start new industries. This much 
was said that those small industries that had withstood the stress 
of competition on their own and produced goods that competed 

41. Council Questions about indigenous industries and dyeing and tanning in the 
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German and Austrian products, were to be encouraged, e.g, 
woollen cottons, glassware, earthenware, and celluloid 
manufactures, pencils, matches, aluminium articles, etc. Mr. 
Beaton Bell expressed government’s readiness to start demonstra¬ 
tion factories and dwelt on the pros and cons of giving financial 
assistance to industries like glass, hides and tannery, matches and 
pencils. 

Babu Surendra Nath Roy retorted by saying that the interest 
of the government expressed so far had been one of an academic 
character. He complained that far from helping any industries 
with subsidy, the government had also not extended its patron¬ 
age to articles of local manufacture by making purchases. Indi¬ 
genous enterprise of both the Partition and pre-Partition days did 
not receive favourable treatment from the government. While 
the European druggists of Calcutta got orders from the govern¬ 
ment to supply tinctures and medicines, the Bengal Chemical & 
Pharmaceutical Works. Ltd. had no direct orders from the govern¬ 
ment, except regarding some chemicals. It was a well-established 
fact, he went on to say, that the government issued instruction 
to the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, Bengal and municipal 
dispensaries and hospitals for the purchase of medicines from 
particular foreign firms. Similar had been the fate of the Calcutta 
Pottery Works- The only patronage extended by government so 
far had been to give a contract to Messrs. Goopta & Co. for the 
supply of pens to the office of the Controller of Stationery, and 
another, during the Viceroyalty of Lord Ripon, to Mr. P. M. 
Bagchi for the supply of ink to all government offices. 

In the meantime, the First World War broke out and there 
was a total transformation of the existing situation. The BNCC 
realised that it had given them a great opportunity for industrial 
development and demanded the appointment of a Director of 
Industries for Bengal.*’ They extended their whole-hearted 
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support to the government and declared that “enemy” countries 
like Germany and others “should never be allowed to create any 
substantial and permanent interest here by holding real estate.. 
They went on to say that “...the ideal we must always keep in 
view and for which we should strive, is to have all vital industries 
worked, financed and managed in India with British and Indian 
capital and labour”.^** The Chamber also lamented that the British 
government did not care to improve the shipbuilding industry in 
India, and said that if they had done so, the indigenous ship¬ 
builders could have supplied the British with ships in its war 
against the German bloc.'’® 

On the part of the government there was some definite 
rethinking of the previous attitude. The First World War threw 
into the forefront the direct relationship between military capacity 
and an adequate industrial base. It showed that the building of 
strategic industries was directly related to war effort. The military 
necessity of industrialisation was seldom thought of in India 
before World War I. It was principally to British industry and 
navy that colonial government turned for munitions supply and 
their transhipment to India. But as the war spread to newer 
areas, submarine warfare made the passage of supplies from 
Britain to the East totally unsafe, and there was the possibility of 
a Japanese attack in the East.^‘ Valentine Chirol wrote in 1922 
about the official “jealousy towards purely Indian enterprise” that 
was evident until the First World War : “Our record in regard 
to Indian industrial development has not always been a creditable 
one in the past, and it was only under the pressure of war necessi- 
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ties that government was driven to abandon its former attitude 
of aloofness if not jealousy towards purely Indian enterprise”.®* 

It was thus the First World War that necessitated a change 
of policy, and the reasons for this are not difficult to ascertain. 
There was, first of all, the strategic consideration which made it 
clear that in view of the requirements of war, India must indus¬ 
trialise. Peacetime industrial policy was thus conceived as pre¬ 
paration for the future war.®* Moreover, foreign competition 
began to seriously threaten British domination in the Indian 
market, and it was realised that it was the introduction of tariff 
that would combat the menace. To keep the Indian empire in 
tact, it was imperative to get the co-operation of the Indian bour¬ 
geoisie by making concessions and promises of concessions. 

The first manifestation of this change of policy was the 
creation of the post and appointment of a temporary Director of 
Industries in October 1917 with a temporary Department of 
Industries of Bengal. However, till the end of 1919, the post of 
the Director of Industries was held by the Controller of Munitions 
who looked after both the departments.®^ 

We have argued that one of the causes for the introduction 
of the new policy was the need for the supply of materials essen¬ 
tial for the purpose of war from India, not Britain. This was 
evident more in the case of leather industry than anywhere else. 
Right in the middle of the war, a tanning conference was held in 
the Forest Research Institute at Dehra Dun on 14th and 15th 
August 1917, which explained and emphasised the necessity of 
the “immediate supply of leather for the requirements of the 
British and Allied Armies”. The conference recommended that 
immediate steps should be taken to increase the supply of tarwad 
bark and to place its supply under government control and to 
undertake without delay the artificial cultivation of tarwad. It 
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said : “...It is most important, not only for present war purposes 
but for the future of rough tanning in India...’'.®® 

In Bengal also, J. C. K. Peterson, who was both the Controller 
of Munitions and Director of Industries, made arrangements to 
print a pamphlet on flaying and curing of hides, translated it 
into vernacular languages like Bengali and Urdu, and forwarded 
it to the District Officers for distribution to persons engaged in 
the hide trade. The pamphlet was written by W. B. Shewan, one 
of the most experienced tanners of Cawnpore. It explained the 
importance of hides in explicit terms, stressing its needs in times 
of war. In a language comprehensive to the common people, 
it said :— 

“Indian hides arc being made into boots and harness for the 
king’s Armies. If the Armies cannot get boots and harness they 
cannot fight. For this reason it is the duty of every one to see 
that Indian leather is not wasted. Do not therefore allow hides 
to be either cut or branded or to rot for want of care in curing. 
They are of the greatest importance for the war”.®® 

Before the war, the export trade of hides in India was practi¬ 
cally monopolised by the Germans. However, during the war, 
Germany was declared an enemy country, and all firms, which 
were either German or had German connections, had to close 
down their Indian business. A sudden vacuum was thereby 
created, and to meet this unforeseen situation, existing few 
tanneries were reorganised and many new ones set up. According 
to the Industrial Census of 1921, there were 25 tanneries, mainly 
in the eastern su’ourbs of Calcutta—an increase of 15 upon 10 
tanneries that existed in 1911.®^ Side by side, the Government 
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of Bengal purchased land in the village of Pagladanga in the 
district of 24-Parganas for the construction of a Research 
Tannery,®® and set up the Calcutta Research Tannery in 1919,®'* 
which later on came to be known as the Bengal Tanning 
Institute. 

It has already been noted that the First World War necessi¬ 
tated a change of policy, and the primary manifestation of the 
new industrial policy was the setting up of the Indian Industrial 
Commission in 1916. It was presided over by Sir T. H. Holland, 
and had 9 more members.®” Its recommendations included the 
formation of a permanent department of industries, setting up of 
pioneer and demonstration factories, the establishment of an 
Imperial Chemical Service, a central organisation for the purchase 
of stores under the Imperial Department of Industries and the 
creation of local departments of industries in each province.®^ 
Accordingly, the temporary Department of Industries since 1917, 
was made permanent in 1920 with an Advisory Board of Indus¬ 
tries to advise on the main questions of industrial development. 

Despite all these, the government took a lukewarm attitude 
towards some industries, e.g, brass industry. Before the war, 
metal workers purchased imported crude metals out of which they 
prepared brass and brass-made articles. For a long time they 
carried on their trade on credit and used to repay their debt to 
the creditors (mahajans) out of the sale proceeds of their manu¬ 
factured articles. The small balance, thus remained, was the only 
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means of their subsistence. But when the war broke out, the 
price of brass shot up from Rs. 30/35 per md. to Rs. 130/135— 
a price which was well beyond the reach of the workers. The 
result was that it became impossible for them to buy more 
brass and as they thereby failed to repay the debts to mahajans, 
they sued them, all leading to the stoppage of brass manufacture 
altogether. Faced with such a situation, 65 metal workers of the 
district of Hooghly appealed to the Viceroy for some official 
grants and the regulation of the prices of brass sheets.®^ 

The government, however, expressed their inability to do so 
on the grounds that most of the applicants were middlemen, and 
not the actual metal workers, and that it was the concern not of 
theirs, but of organisations like the Bengal Home Industries 
Association or Co-operative Credit Societies.®® The same unfavour¬ 
able attitude was evident in the case of indigenous cotton mills. 
Some discriminatory attitude was discernible when the cotton 
mills like the Mohini Mills had to pay nearly 12% as duty based 
on tariff rates.®'* 

In 1919, the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms were introduced, 
which shifted control over industrialisation from an imperial 
organisation to provincial ministers. This signified an end to 
the prospect of effective central coordination, and Clive Dewey 
remarks that “it ensured that sufficient resources would not be 
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put into industrial policy to produce any major economic 
change”.®® 

A study of the industrial policy of government deserves a 
reference to the impact of the exchange-rate on the indigenous 
industrial growth of the country. The exchange-rate policy of 
the government during the period under review was the subject 
of a long-standing debate among industrialists and economists. 
The exchange-rate itself, it may be noted, did not remain the 
same throughout the period. The ls4d. ratio, that prevailed 
before the war, was followed by a period of instability and fluctu¬ 
ation during the war period. During the post-war period, following 
the recommendations of the Hilton- Young Commission, the rate 
was rc-fixed at ls6d. ratio in 1927, though the nationalist opinion 
favoured the pre-war ratio, mainly because of the nature of 
foreign demand for our exports (cotton, tea, jute, hides & skins, 
etc.) and also because ls4d. ratio in place of ls6d. ratio would 
give the Indian manufacturers an advantage over imports from 
other countries.®® 

Summing up 

The industrial policy of the British-Indian Government was 
dictated by a number of considerations, viz, the attitude and 
pressures of British industrialists settled in Britain, British 
industrialists settled in India, indigenous enterprises and the 
Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, nationalist opinion and, 
over and above all, the interests of colonial rule. Apparently, 
there was the absence of a definite and stable industrial policy—a 
notion strengthened by the frequent imposition or abolition of 
tariff duties. But, in reality, colonial interests were not 
compromised. There were occasional tilts either in favour of 
British capitalists or the Anglo-Indian business community, or 
giving some concession to nationalist opinion ; but nothing was 
done at the cost of the empire. Till the beginning of the First 
World War, the policy of the government was unfavourable, and 
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occasional promises arising out of nationalist pressures were 
seldom put into practice. It was only after the breaking out of 
the war that changes were noticeable. But this change in policy 
was necessitated not by any genuine desire for the indigenous 
industrial development of Bengal, but by the need of preserving 
colonial empire, noticeable particularly in the tanning industry. 
The outcome of this change was the setting up of the Indian 
Industrial Commission in 1916. Despite these, the lukewarm 
and unfavourable attitude still prevailed, as is evident in the 
cases of the brass and cotton industry. 

While the policy of the government was expressed in its 
negative attitude, the attitude of the Swadeshi businessmen was 
aired through a number of platforms, viz, nationalist newspapers 
and periodicals, demands raised at the meetings of the Bengal 
Legislative Council, evidence of witnesses before the Indian 
Industrial Commission,®^ as also the yearly reports of the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce. The BNCC was the representa¬ 
tive institution of the Bengali businessmen, and this makes it an 
interesting field of study. While they raised various demands 
from time to time on different issues, its relation with the 
government was, on the whole, not one of conflict, but of 
collaboration. Particularly surprising in this connection is their 
attitude towards the Boycott movement. Like the British 
industrialists, who were critical of the boycott of British goods, 
the BNCC, as a collective body, also stood against it. It stood 
for co-operation with the foreign rulers. 
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Conclusion 


It is evident from what we have discussed so far that there 
took place in Bengal during the first decade of the present century 
a spurt in the revival, birth and growth of hand-made and 
machine-made Swadeshi industries—a phenomenon that was accom¬ 
panied with the rise of a new social class in Bengal. There is a 
tendency among some scholars to play down the role of the 
Swadeshi bourgeoisie. According to Sumit Sarkar, Swadeshi 
industries were not economically viable, they got sustenance from 
the political movement and “petered out” ^ It seems better to begin 
our discussion by a study of the economic viability of Swadeshi 
enterprise and then link it with the political movement of the time. 

To begin with, the presence of the Bengali bourgeoisie in the 
early years of the 20th century does not mean that Bengali 
business tradition in colonial India was the product solely of the 
Swadeshi movement. In fact, as we have already pointed out, 
Bengali heritage in business and manufacturing in colonial India 
goes back to the 18th and 19th centuries. Stevedores like Ramdulal 
Dey and businessmen like Dwarkanath Tagore were some of the 
leading names of the time. They took part in export-import 
business, money lending, speculation and some of them also 
in manufacturing. However, the businessmen of the late-18th 
and early-19th centuries differed fundamentally from those of the 
early 20th century. The interests of the Bengali entrepreneurs of 
the earlier years were very much interwined with those of the 
foreign bourgeoisie. In the case of Ramdulal it was primarily 
American, in the case of Tagore it was primarily British. They 
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lent money to the foreigners, acted as their agents, collaborated 
with them by undertaking joint ventures and participated in all 
sorts of collective activity. It is not that there was no clash of 
interests ; but what I do maintain is that collaboration formed 
the principal aspect of the relationship between them. On the 
contrary, anti-British feelings were more pronounced during the 
Swadeshi period. It is true that the new bourgeoisie still could 
not avoid depending on foreign industrialists or the government; 
but the aspect of contradiction, that of boycott of British goods, 
and not collaboration, formed the principal aspect of their 
relationship. It is this feature that distinguished the Swadeshi 
bourgeoisie of the Swadeshi period from the mercantile bourgeo¬ 
isie of the earlier years. 

While the Swadeshi bourgeoisie thus stood apart from their 
predecessors, this new bourgeoisie was born not during the high 
tide of the anti-Partition campaign, but much earlier. In fact, 
many years before the anti-Partition campaign, a number of 
indigenous entrepreneurs—pitted against the mighty colonial 
rule—had been trying, most of the times in vain, but then trying 
again, for the industrial advancement of the country. Nationalists 
like Bholanath Chandra expressed this sentiment in one of the 
most passionate languages*. In the 2nd half of the last century, 
Swadeshi entrepreneurs ventured into several fields. In the field 
of chemical industry, we have the Bengal Chemical & Pharmaceu¬ 
tical Works^ producing drugs and perfumes with up-to-date 
technology and method ; C. K. Sen 8c Co. making hair oils on the 
basis of ayurvedic science ; Haran Ayurvediya Aushadhalayot 
making drugs through ayurvedic methods ; H. Bose 8c Co. the 
leading manufacturing perfumer of the time ; and the Durjeepara 
Chemical Works, specialising in ink. In the field of shipping, we 
have the Inland River Steam Service of Jyotirindranath Tagore. 
Then we have the cutlery works of Kanchannagar and other 
places ; K. L. Mukherjee 8c Co., the leading indigenous iron¬ 
mongers and engineers of the last century who adopted the most 
up-to-date technology and method ; the firm of R. C. Brothers, 
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making steel trunks ; match-making companies like the Bengal 
Safety Match Mfg. Co. and the Indian Match Factory Ltd. ; the 
Sulekha Mfg. Co. which used to join umbrella parts. Coming to 
textile industries, we have the Oriental Hosiery Mfg. Co. Ltd. and 
the Chittagong Cotton & Oil Mills Co. Ltd. - both formed in the 
1890s. There were also banking and insurance institutions in 
various forms. Capital was also accumulated. It was formed 
primarily from the surplus rent invested by the zamindars, and 
the savings of the middle-class people engaged in different 
professions, viz, physicians, doctors, judges, clerks etc, as also 
investments from import business. Maharaja Manindra Chandra 
Nandi of Cossimbazar and Brojendra Kishore Roy Chowdhury of 
Gouripur were some of the leading zamindars who invested a lot 
in indigenous enterprise and themselves became Directors of 
different companies. As for example, M. C. Nandi was associated 
with the Banga Lakshmi Cotton Mills, the Berhampore Leather 
Mfg. Co. Ltd, and the Calcutta Pottery Works, and Brojendra 
Kishore Roy Chowdhury with the Co-operative Navigation Co. 
Ltd, the Hindusthan Co-operative Insurance Society Ltd, and 
others. We come across one Bipradas Pal Chaudhury—one of 
the leading zamindars of Nadia—who formed the Boo^ 
ment Factory Ltd., and the Rangpur Tobacco Co. along with some 
others. Then we have Raja Sreenath Roy of Bhagyakul, Dacca, 
who formed the East Bengal River Steam Service, Ltd. 

One of the interesting features of the growth of indigenous 
industries was that unlike what happened in Britain, industrial 
development did not take place in Bengal upon the destruction of 
feudalism, but by making an adjustment with it. This is a 
phenomenon peculiar to the colonial system, where feudalism was 
retained and indigenous industrial growth not allowed to proceed 
along lines free from foreign control.* What would have happened 
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had there been no colonisation of India is a subject of debate ; 
but what is apparent is that this conciliation between the two 
irreconcilables, between feudalism and capitalism, is the peculiarity 
of a colony. That, however, does not mean that Swadeshi 
ventures were always tied to the feudal system. In fact, there 
were a number of entrepreneurs who hailed from middle-class 
intellectual background and had no feudal linkages. 

To this category belonged Professor P. C. Ray of the Bengal 
Chemical fame, Dr. Nilratan Sarkar of the National Tannery^ 
Professor Jogesh Chandra Ghosh of the Sadhana Aushadhalaya^ 
Headmaster Mathura Mohan Chakravorti of the Sakii Aushadha- 
laya, Gananath Sen of Kalpataru Ayurvedic Works and many 
others who invested their savings in the building of Swadeshi 
industry. 

We also come across people of another category, who accu¬ 
mulated wealth from import business with foreign countries and 
invested a part of that in manufacture. Dwarkanath Gupta of 
D. Gupta & Co. amassed a huge fortune through import business 
in foreign medicines and kept the money for his grandson, 
Phanindranath Gupta who found F. N. Gupta & Co. for the manu¬ 
facture of penholders, pencils and nibs. 

Thus the Swadeshi bourgeoisie had the business heritage, the 
necessary capital accumulation, and they adopted both indigen¬ 
ous and western technology^ and, at least some of them like P. M. 
Bagchi & Co. or F. N. Gupta & Co. got some patronage from the 
government in the form of receiving orders for the government 
offices. The Swadeshi concerns stood up against heavy odds with 
indigenous proprietors and capital and made their mark in many 
diverse fields. This new national bourgeoisie might have been 
weak as a class, might have accumulated capital that was meagre 

3. People like Mahendra Lai Sarkar devoted their life-time to the building 
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in comparison to the accumulation by the Parsees and Marwaris, 
but to maintain that it was not economically viable is to deny it 
its due. If these were not economically viable, then concerns 
like the Bengal Chemical^ the National Tannery, the Bengal Potteries, 
the Jessore Comb, Button & Mat Mfg. Co. Ltd, the Banga Lakshmi 
Cotton Mills, or the Mohini Mills, would have perished long ago. 
If these were mere non-starters in business, then foreign companies 
would not have cared to destroy Swadeshi shipping companies 
by all kinds of method, would not have forced the Rangpur 
Tobacco Co. to close down its shutters by cut-throat competition, 
would not have put the Mohini Mills into all sorts of trouble. It 
is true that many Swadeshi industries “petered out” ; still there 
were some others which did not. They not only “represented 
‘bourgeois’ aspirations”,* but also translated those aspirations 
into concrete reality, quite successfully, contrary to what Sarkar 
thinks it to be. 

Thus the emergence of a new rising class had been making 
its entrance felt in society and what the Swadeshi movement 
against the Bengal partition did was, on the one hand, to bolster 
those concerns which already existed, and, on the other, to give 
rise to new ventures in its wake. 

This regeneration of Swadeshi industry took place at a time 
when Bengal was under colonial domination and Bengal’s economy 
catered to the needs of the metropolitan economy. Commodities 
like jute, coal and tea were monopolised by the British, while the 
export market of hides and skins was dominated by Germany. 
The Bengali bourgeoisie of the late 19th and early 20th centuries 
entered into areas where foreign interests were both firmly entren¬ 
ched, or nominally present. Competition was present in the field 
of shipping, cotton fabrics, medicines, perfumes, soap, cigarette, 
pottery, match, lock and key, iron safes, leather goods, dairy 
produce, etc ; it was nominal or non-existent in the branches of 
hosiery goods, ink, hair oil, bidi, zarda, khaini, button, pencil, 
mustard oil, conch bangles, goldware, etc. There is no doubt 

X S. Sarkar. op. cit, pp. 508-09, 
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that colonial constraints imposed a lot of difficulties on all these 
firms ; still there was some difference in degree between those 
which directly competed and those which did not. While concerns 
like the Mohini Mills, Banga Lakshmi Cotton Mills, the Bengal 
Steam Navigation Co, the East Bengal River Steam Service Ltd, 
Rangpur Tobacco Co., the Bande Mataram Match Factory, faced 
all kinds of difficulties, many them dying out, either due to cut¬ 
throat foreign competition, or non-cooperation of the government, 
non-competitive goods were spared this destructive opposition. 
This was perhaps either due to the fact that foreign interests there 
were not much affected, or that it was impossible to export huge 
quantities of all kinds of commodities to monopolise such a vast 
Indian market. Could P. M. Bagchi’s ink or the products of 
the Bengal Hosiery in any substantial way affect British economy ? 
It is not unlikely that there might have been some sectoral adjust¬ 
ment on the part of the foreign business interests to allow 
Swadeshi interests have their own way, if they really had the 
necessary capability to do so. There is still another aspect relating 
to this problem. Firms like F. N. Gupta & Co. rendered valuable 
service to the cause of the preservation of the British empire 
during World War I by handing over a substantial portion of the 
factory to the Munitions Board for the manufacture of sinews of 
war, and also supplied war needs. This was an important form 
of political collaboration which should be taken into account in 
this connection. That brings us to the negative aspects of the 
Swadeshi movement. 

Such ties with the colonial set-up, which are often described 
as compradorial, are also discernible in the cases of firms like 
the Butto Kristo Paul & Co, D. Gupta & Co. or the Berhampore 
Leather Mfg. Co. Butto Kristo Paul was one of the pioneer 
importers of allopathic medicines into Bengal. There is no doubt 
that he sold those drugs at prices that were cheaper than what 
were sold by foreign medicine shops, and, by so doing, helped in 
the rise of the average expectation of life. But by popularising 
foreign drugs he, at the same time, acted as an intermediary for 
Ibe foreign drug companies. The paradox is that it was against 
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these medicines that the Bengal Chemical had to compete in the 
market; it was, ironically, again the same B. K. Paul & Co. which, 
in later years, helped in the popularisation of the drugs of the 
Bengal Chemical. It was profit motive, and not any inherent 
urge to grow along lines free from foreign control, that dictated 
their actions. Even when this concern turned to manufacture, 
it did not sever its foreign connections, and carried on its 
import business. So was the case with D. Gupta & Co. and F. N. 
Gupta & Co. The most visible case oif these compradorial ties 
was that of the Berhampore Leather Mfg. Co. The object of its 
formation during the war years* was not to fill in the vacuum 
left by Germany so that indigenous industry could thrive, but to 
meet government’s war needs. 

The weakness of the new bourgeoisie was also manifest in 
other ways. As indigenous technology lagged far behind western 
scientific advancement, machinery had to be imported. Machines 
for cotton mills, cigarette factories, match factories, steam-driven 
ships and others had to be either directly imported or bought 
from foreigners. Then there was the dependence on foreign 
experts who, most of the time, did not want to teach Indian 
workers the method of manufacture. These were colonial con¬ 
straints which impeded indigenous industrial growth. Notable 
exceptions were also there, viz, the Sreenath Mill which made 
cotton goods, and the Bengal Chemical—both of which manu¬ 
factured machines on their own. 

Side by side, there was the mushroom growth of a number 
of firms which misused ‘Swadeshi’ to further their financial gains. 
Some indigenous firms making essences, in reality, sold foreign 
essences in the name of the Swadeshi. They put foreign essences 
in imported bottles with just a label ‘Made in India’, and put 
those in the market.® So was the case with a number of soap 
factories and tobacco concerns.® Krishak lamented : “We take 

^Though it was set up in 1910, production could not be started until 

1913-14. See : Chapter V. 

5. ‘Swadeshir Apabyabohar', in Xm/raAr, Bhadra 1316, pp. 112-15, 

6 . Ibid, 
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pride in using the umbrella of some Datta or some Basu as 
Swadeshi. But which parts of these umbrellas are Swadeshi ? 
Is it not expected that all the metal fittings, parametta, cloth and 
the bamboo-stick handles should be truly Swadeshi ? But all 
these are foreign, are not these” V Accompanied with these were 
a large number of non-starters in business, whose duration of 
life was hardly more than a few months or a few years*. 

It must be rememb^ed that the movement for the develop¬ 
ment of Swadeshi enterprise was not a homogeneous movement. 
It had different facets, which were in contradiction to one another. 
If we define Swadeshi only as one in which Bengali entrepreneurs 
were involved, then we take out of it the sharp edge that was 
usually associated with the term. The presence of Bengalis itself 
is not enough to equate it with what we understand by Swadeshi. 
‘Swadeshi’, in the context of economic enterprise, stood for 
industrial development free from dependence on foreign countries, 
particularly Britain. In the period under discussion, there were 
a number of Bengali entrepreneurs who were very much tied to 
British interests. The most notable example was Rajendra Nath 
Mookerjee, whose ties with the British is well-known,® and whom 
I have left out of my study. This was not Swadeshi, as one 
understands it to be. Swadeshi, in the true sense of the term, 
stood for an enterprise visibly anti-British. This was a trend 
that was quite common in those days, and it merged with the cry 
for the boycott of foreign goods to unleash a formidable wave 
for some time. This was the major trend that appeared on the 
Bengal scene with a fury and a vehemence. Such anti-British 
feelings were accompanied by another notable feature, i.e, turning 
towards other countries like Germany in the form of buying 
machines (e.g, the Rangpur Tobacco Co. and the Calcutta Pottery 
Works imported German machines), or to Asiatic countries like 
Japan, in the form of hiring experts. That is quite understand- 

*There were numerous names that can be found in almost all the chapters. 

7. Ibid. 

8 . K.C. Mahindra : Sir Rajendra Nath Mookerjee A Personal Study, Calcutta, 

July, 1962, 
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able because as they could not shake off dependence altogether, 
they had to find out alternative avenues for getting necessary 
requisites. This brings us to the other trend. 

The second trend stood for an industrial development which 
should be free from dependence, not only on Britain, but on other 
countries as well. It was observed in a contemporary journal 
that it was not proper to import from Japan or China those goods 
that could not be procured at home ; people should bear the 
hardship attended with poverty, and only by so doing, could they 
hope to tide over this difficulty by manufacturing those goods 
themselves.® Here the most remarkable example was the Oriental 
Soap Factory which declared: "'We do not have any foreign or 
Japanese "expert’ in our factory'’. Such a pronouncement was 
something unique, for they were one step ahead of the rest in 
discarding dependence, not only on Britain but also on others 
like Japan. It is true that in later years, the same company 
placed itself under European supervision and incorporated 
foreigners into the Board of Directors. But this change in 
position should not deprive it of its really remarkable stand of 
earlier years. 

The Swadeshi period, on the one hand, witnessed the revival 
of handicraft industry, and, on the other, the resurgence and 
creation of a large number of industries—of different kinds and 
sizes—in all parts of Bengal. There were successes and failures, 
and there is no denying the fact that the latter was more numerous 
than the former. But one should not highlight only the cases of 
success and neglect those of failure. One should study how in 
Bengal—subjugated by the mighty British rule, a new social force 
started emerging in the 19th century in different branches of 
industry with a patriotic emotional motivation unparalled any¬ 
where else in the earlier history of India, and combined with the 
political movement of the present century to add a glorious 
chapter to the people’s struggle for freedom. It is true that many 
of these firms “petered out”, but here their failures are not impor- 

9. ‘Swadeshi Drabya Byabohar', in Krishak, Bhadra 1312, p. 99, 
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tant; what is important is their patriotic passion that activated 
them to stand against heavy odds. The Swadeshi movement was 
a two-edged sword. Boycott and Swadeshi being complementary 
to each other. It was both anti-colonial and national. People 
like Dr. P. N. Nandi (food-maker), Motilal Laha (weaver). 
Bechu Mistri (cutlery-maker), Dinabandhu Mukhopadhyay (engi¬ 
neer) or Uday Kumar Das (millowner)—persons unknown 
to us and too numerous to name individually, combined to form 
this new social force. They were like the pioneer entrepreneurs 
of the England of the early 18th century, and gave their skill and 
lives to bring about industrial development of India along lines 
free from foreign control. Unlike the Indian big bourgeoisie 
who had to depend on foreigners for machinery, spare parts, 
technical know-how, management, supervision, market, capital 
and even for the selection of sites and building plans, the small 
and middle bourgeoisie of Bengal waged a continuous struggle 
by relying on themselves. They raised their own capital, managed 
their own affairs, tried to avoid dependence on foreign machines 
by making those themselves, had no foreigners in the Boards 
Directorate, sold their products through Swadeshi shops, and 
there is also no evidence to show that they depended on foreigners 
for the selection of sites or building plans like the big bour¬ 
geoisie. The Swadeshi bourgeoisie represented the rising progre¬ 
ssive trend of the time and the enterprise they built up and 
retained forms a notable chapter in the history of the anti¬ 
colonial struggle of the Indian people. 
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